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ABSTRACT 

This handbook, designed to help high school teachers 
remodel their lesson plans, has one basic objective: to demonstrate 
that it is possible and practical to integrate instruction for 
critical thinking into the teaching of all subjects. The handbook 
discusses the concept of critical thinking and the principles that 
underlie it and shows how critical thinking can be taught in language 
arts, social studies, and science. The seven C':*apters of the book's 
first section are designed to: (1) provide an introduction to 
critical thinking and its importance for education, as well as an 
introduction to lesson remodeling; (2) go deeply into the question of 
what education for critical thinking requires of teachers; (3) 
explain the 35 remodeling strategies and their importance, with 
suggestions on how to ceach for them; and (4) present 64 remodeled 
lessons focusing on language arts, social studies, and science (but 
also including math, Spanish, typing, physical education, work 
experience, and interdisciplinary remodels), along with descriptions 
of some frequently encountered flaws in textbook approaches. The 
handbook's second section, which also contains seven chapters, 
compares didactic and critical views on education, outlines the 
changes in curriculum required by a shift toward eduwation for 
critical thought, provides practical ideas for facilitating staff 
development in critical thinking, presents short writings on critical 
thinking by teachers after a workshop on the subject, and considers 
the problem of defining critical thinking. The seventh chapter of 
this section consists of an analytic glossary of Iiey words and 
phrases on the topic. Resources for teaching critical thinking 
(including an annotated list of videotapes and a list of audiotapes), 
as weli as information about the center for critical Thinking, are 
appended. (SR) 
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About the Center for Critical Thinking 



The Center conducts advanced research and disseminates information in critical thinking and moral critique. 
It has been worldng closely with the California State Department of Education, the College Board, numerous 
school districts, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develc^ment, the National Education Association, 
and the American Federation of Teachers to facilitate implementation of high standards of critical thinking 
instruction from kindergarten through the university. 

Its major work involves: 

• International Conferences on Critical Thinking 

Each summer, in early August, the Center hosts the oldest and largest critical thinking conference with 
registrants from virtually every state of the union and numerous foreign countries. Over 100 of the most 
distinguished experts in the field present nearly 300 sessions over four days on critical thinking and critical 
thinking instruction. These sessions are designed to meet the needs of the widest variety of educational 
levels and concerns from kindergarten through graduate school. A variety of subject matters and subject 
fields are used as examples for critical thinking infusion. The two days preceeding the conference are used 
for intensive sessions that lay a foundation for the conference and for critical thinking instruction. 

• Resources For Instruction 

The Center is publishing a series of critical thinking handbooks designed to empower teachers to remodel 
their own lessons in language arts, social studies, and science. Three of the handbooks are now available; 
they are: Critical Thinking Handbook: K-3, A Guide for Remodelling Lessons Plans in Language Arts, 
Social Studies, and Science; Critical Thinking Handbook: 4th-6th Grades, A Guide for Remodelling lesson 
Plans in Language Arts, Social Studies, and Science; Critical Viinking Handbook: 6th-9th Grades, A Guide 
for Remodelling Lesson Plans in Language Arts, Social Studies, and Science; and Critical Thinking Hand- 
book: High School, A Guide for Redesigning Instruction. 

The Center houses the largest collection of critical thinking audio and video cassettes extant. Contact the 
Center for a complete listing of available audio and videotapes. 

• Staff Development Services 

The Center provides staff development services at every level of education from kindergarten through graduate 
school- Staff development programs emphasize helping faculty to learn how to critique and redesign their 
instruction so as to inftise critical thinking principles into subject matter instruction. The Center is in the 
process of setting up a network of qualified inservice consultants in every area of the United States and Canada. 

For further information, contact: 
The Center for Critical Thinking and Moral Critique 
Sonoma State University 
Rohnert Park, CA 94928 
707-664-2940 
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The Design of the Book 

This Handbook has one basic objective: to demonstrate that it is possible and practical to 
integrate Instruction for critical thinking into the teaching of all subjects. We focus on 
language arts, social studies, and science, but we believe that the range of sample 
before and after lessons we provide will prove to any open-minded person that teaching so as to 
cultivate the critiasd thinking of students is eminently practical We also believe that it should be 
given the highest priority, for it is necessary if we genuinely want our students to be prepared for 
the real world which awaits them personally, politically, and vocationally. 

Of course, to say that it is practical |s not to say that it is simple and easy. To teach for critical 
thinking requires that teachers themsehres think critically, and veiy often teachers have not been 
encouraged to do so. Furthermore, sometimes they do not feel competent to do so. Eveiy teacher 
interested in fostering critical thinking must be prepared to undergo an evolutionary process over 
an extended period of time. Mistakes will be made along the way. Many didactic teaching habits 
have, to be broken down, to be replaced by ones more in line with coaching than lecturing. In any 
case, there are many dimensions of critical thinking, and one needs to be patient to come to 
terms with them. Of course, since critical thinking is essential in tlie life of adults as well as chil- 
dren, teachers will find many uses for their emerging critical thinking abilities in their everyday 
life outside the classroom: as a consumer, citizen, lover, and person. 

We have divided this handbook into two parts: "Putting Critical Thinking into Instruction," and 
•Achieving the Deeper Understandings." We have put a good deal of the theory of critical thinking 
instruction in Part Two because most teachers like to get a good look at application before they 
spend much time on theory. In a way this makes good sense. Why learn a theory if you're not 
happy with what the theory makes possible? On the other hand, it '3 sometimes hard to under- 
stand and appreciate the application if one is not clear about the theory that underlies it. How 
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and why are often deeply intertwined. We hope therefore that the reader will feel free to move 
back and forth between parts one and two, as needed. It would probably be a good idea to tiiumb 
through the book as a whole, familiarising yourself with what's there, so that when you run into 
a problem you will be apt to remember sections of the book that are likely to shed light upon it. 
For example, notice that the glossary of critical thinking terms may be of use if you run across a 
term in critical thinking whose use and importance is not perfectly clear to you. In fact, reading 
randomly in the glossary is a good way to stimulate your sense of what critical thinking is. 

Each of the chapters makes the transition from a didactic paradigm of education to a critical 
one a little easier. For example. It is important that we get a clear idea of what education is and is 
not (chapter 8. Thinking Critically About Teaching: From Didactic to Critical Teaching"). Too 
often it has been unwittingly assumed that any kind of learning Is educational. We Ibrget that in 
school we learn bad habits as well as good ones, absorb misconceptions and prejudices as well 
as truths and insights. Or again, if we want instruction to accentuate and stimulate Independent 
student thought, we need to design the curriculum with this In mind (chapter 9. "Redesigning 
Curriculum"). We need a clear articulaUon of critical thinking principles along with their applica- 
tions (chapter 3. •^Strategies"). We need to get a rich sense of the teacher as a questioner, includ- 
ing a variety of quesUoning strategies (chapter 2. -Global Strategies: Socratic Questioning & 
Role-Playing"). We need to stimulate students to analyze their personal experiences and relate 
that analysis to subject matter learning (chapter 2. "Global Strategies: Socratic Questioning & 
Role-Playing-). We need to provide for the affective life of the student, for feelings, values, and 
emotions are as essential to education as they are to all human life and activities (the Affective 
strategies, chapter 3. \Strategies"). We need to get a sense of how different teachers can articulate 
their own unique understandings of critical thinking while at the same time all capture the 
essence of the idea (chapter 12, "What Critical Thinking Means to Me: Teachers' Own Formula- 
tions"). We need a host of staff development strategies so that school districts can take advantage 
of some of the many practical ideas being developed for facilitating staff development in criUcal 
thinking (chapters 10 and 11. "Remodelling: A Foundation For Staff Development." and -The 
Greensboro Plan: A Sample Staff Development Plan"). Finally, the vocabulary of critical thinKing 
needs to be organized and made available for easy reference (chapter 14. "Glossary: Educators* 
Guide to Critical Thinking Terms and Concepts"). 

Why Critical Thinking Is Essential to Education 

If we consider some of the many complaints of classroom teachers concerning their pupils 
and then contrast them with what we look for in, the ideal student, we will recognize that the 
fundamental missing element In schooling today Is thinking students, or. more precisely, criti- 
cally thinking students. 

Here are some of the many complaints we hear from teachers: 

/ "Most students aren't motivated: they don't want to study or work. They look for chances to 
goof off. clown around, disrupt class. They*d rather talk about music, clothes, cars " 

✓ "Students forget what theyVc learned. We have to ke^o going over the same points, remind- 
ing them of what theyVe learned, rather than building on past learning. Each class begins 
at square one." 

/"Most students are obsessed v/ith grades and don't care about learning." 
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✓ They're impatient. They want clear simple answeni and they want them fast" 

✓ lliey make the same mistakes over and over agiUn. They don't learn to correct their own 

mistakes." 

✓ "They don't use what theyVc learned." 

✓ "They need to be told every UtUe thing. They don't even try to llgure things out. They want us 
to do all of their thinking for them." 

✓ "When 1 ask if there are questions they don't have eny: but Uicy haven't understood." 

✓ "When assigned position papers, many students Just write facts. The rest simpty state and 
repeat their feelings." 

✓ "Thqr hate to read. (It's boring.)" 

✓ "They hate to write. (It's too hard.)" 

✓ "Instead of explaining or developing their Ideas, they Just repeat themselves." 

✓ They can't seem to stay on topic for long without going off on tangents." 

Jht kind of students teachers would like to have arc equally easy to describe: 

✓ Students who arc motivated to learn, get excited by ideas, don't need to be reprimanded, pay 
attention by choice. 

✓ Students who remember what they learned yesterday, last month, last year; who don't have 
to be reminded over and over again what was covered before. 

✓ Students who see grades as a by-product of learning: who put learning on a par with grades. 

✓ Students who recognize that they can't completely understand everything at once, who are 
willing to delve: who ai^ unsatisfied with pat answers. 

✓ Students who learn from their mistakes, coirect themselves. 

✓ Students who use what thcyVe learned. 

✓ Students who can and will try to figure things out for themselves and don't expect me to do 
all of the thinking. 

✓ Students who recognize when they don't understand something and can ask questions for 
clarification. 

✓ Studerits who can get beyond the facts and the surface to explore their meaning: students 
who respond thoughtfully, go beyond knee-Jerk reactions and first impressions. 

✓ Students who like to read and talk about what th^rVe read. 

✓ Students who recognize the need to 'mitt In order to develop their ideas. 

✓ Students who know the difference between explaining themselves and repeating themselves. 

✓ Students who can and do stick to the point 

If we look closely at how teaching is typically structured, we will see that at the root of it are 
concepUons of knowledge, learning, and teaching that unwitUngty take the motlvaUon to think 
away from students. In most of the classes most of the time, teachers arc talking and actively 
engaged, while students arc listening passh^ely. Most teacher utterances are statements, not 
questions. When teachere ask questions, they typical^ wait only a couple of seconds before they 
answer their own questions. Knowledge is taken to be equivalent to recall, so that when students 
can repeat what the teacher or text said, they arc thought to have knowledge. Attempt is continu- 
ally made to reduce the complex to the simple, giving students formulas, procedures, and algo- 
rithms to memorize and practice in hopes that understanding will emerge at the same time. 
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Schocnfcld reports on an experiment in which clemcntaxy students were asked questions like 
this. There arc 26 sheep and 10 goats on a ship. How old is the captain?" 76 of the 97 students 
•solved- the problem by adding, subtracting, multiplying or dividing. (Schoenfeld. 1989.) They felt 
they were expected to do so as quickly and "correctly* as possible. They did not feel they were 
expected to moke sense of the problem. Instruction «nd practice had not emphasized under- 
standijng the problem. 

Schoenfeld cites many similar cases, including a study that demonstrated that "word prob- 
lems* In math tend to be approached by students by using the key word algorithm, that Is. by 
reading problems like -John had eight apples. He gave three to Maiy. How many does John have 
IcR?" and looking .or the words like lefi* to tell them what operation to perform. Ai, Schoenfeld 
puts it* "... the situation was so extreme that many students chose to subtract In a problem that 
began •Mr. LcR (Schoenfeld. 1982.) Giving students such short cuts as indicator words, 
though it appears to help by making learning easier, actually interferes with learning in a deeper 
sense. Students are. in effect, taught that problems can be solved by circling data, and going 
through steps practiced before fTm supposed to do this, then this, then this."); that they 
shouldn't slow down and think things through. They have had much more practice going 
through the steps than they have at thinking things through. 

This tendency toward robotic, mindless responses becomes obsessive In many students. 
Hence, in their minds, history class becomes a place where they hear names, dates, events, and 
Judgments about them, and try to repeat what they have heard on tests. Literature becomes 
unintercsUng stories to remember along with what the teacher said Is important about them, 
such as. foreshadowing. 

Consider how students are generally taught factual detail. Students are continually presented 
with easily retainable facts (for example, foreign countries* main exports), and merely expected to 
reiterate them. They do not clearly understand why ihey should remember tliesc facts. The col- 
lections of facts become merely sets of words In their heads, with no meaning, significance, or 
use. However, ihey can have meaning to students, ran become intelligible to students, when they 
teU students something important, something students maJ;e sense of or want to know. If. when 
tiying to understand a countiy's economic problems, students realize they need to know its chief 
exports, then that factMsn't Just sitting there In the student's head as a bunch of words, it has 
meaning. It has a place in a broader picture; It has consequences; it helps that student under- 
stand that country's problem. It is context, not the mere fact itself, that gives it meaning, that 
makes it intelligible. 

Values and principles tend to be treated as though they were facts. They arc stated, and stu- 
dents are expected to reiterate them. This sort of process does not produce understanding. Princi- 
ples (such as. "Write clearlyl" and. "SUck to the point!") have their meaning, their Justification, 
their very life In application, in use. I may know th;?* Tm supposed to stick to the point, but this 
principle Is little more than words to me if 1 don't know how to stick to the point. If 1 don't learn 
how to recognize /or myself when Vm focused and when 1 stray. I can only learn how by practice, 
by thinking — by trying, sometimes succeeding, sometimes failing, by seeing for myself when 1 
succeeded, when 1 faUed. and by understanding the differences between the successes and fail- 
ures. Present instructional practices rarely allow this kind of process. 

A Critical model of education, then, acts to reverse these patterns at every point. Students are 
continual^ asked to think about what they learn, to try to apply their new Ideas, to compare 
their own Ideas with what they are presented In school, to practice explaining what they learn 
and what they think by listening to their peers as they try to understand new Ideas. 
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The undcitylng assumpUon in present education is that knowledge consists of bits of informa- 
tion, concepts, and skills which, by being verbally presented to students, enable students to 
learn and know them. Educators assume that students automatically replace ignorance with 
knowledge, mlsconccptton with truth. Vfc reject this assumpUon. We suggest it be replaced by the 
notton that beliefs arc interdependent: that Individual bcHefs make up larger systems of which 
they arc parts: that, in order to kam. students must actively reshape thes qrstems. 

One main consequence of this idea is that being told something, however clear the explana- 
Uon. <k>es not guarantee understanding. If you tell me something that contradicts or is incompat- 
ibfe wlth my present system of beliefs. Vm unlikely to replace my whole belief system with that 
new kksa. I will often distort what youVe said so that it fits my belief ^stem: I may simply nack it 
on* to my beliefs, ignoring the incompatibility between old and new. bouncing back and forth 
between them. someUmes using one. sometimes the other, willy-nilly: or I may simply fail to take 
it in at all. To really learn the new idea. I have to stniggle through the problems the idea creates 
for me, build a new mental structure or system of beliefs. This process requires me to make my 
present beliefs explicit (figure out what I really think), and slowty reshape the old system into a 
new and better body of thought Hence, to understand the new idea, concept, or principle. I have 
to think my way through to it. internalize it. I can do so through extended discussion, talking 
and listening to others as they internalize new knowledge. Consider how this conception of learn- 
ing works. 

When I put things into woixis. and hear myself. I think again about what I'm saying, realize 
that this isn't saying what I mean: I think of a new example: I put the point in a slightly better 
way. or different way. and thus come to see new sense to it. When I have to convince others, 
(such as classmates). I have to communicate convincing grounds for thinking as I do. The people 
Tm talking to react: tmderstanding some parts of what IVe said better than others, forcing me to 
rephrase my point and so think it through again in a slightly different way. with the result that I 
understand it more clearly. My audience says things in response that had never occurred to me; 
they ask quesUons. raise objections, and so on. As I answer. I find myself saying things I hadn't 
realized I believed. Sometimes I say things I know are wrong, and so I have to change my original 
idea somewhat My audience may suggest new examples, or expand on my ideas in a new way. In 
short, while I'm discussing things with my classmates I am learning. By listening to me. reacting, 
and hearing my replies, my classmates are learning. We're all thinking things though together. As 
a group, we know more, can figure out more, and have more and better ideas than any one of us 
Individually. Having done our own thinking and produced our own knowledge, we understand 
deeply: the knowledge becomes part of us rather than bunches of words we have collected and 
which we may easily lose. 

TTiis is at the heart of educaUon for crlUcal tliought Students learn to think by thinking, learn 
to learn by learning, learn to Judge by Judging and by assessing their *hinking. learning, and 
Judging. (Docs this make sense? Is this clear? Is it true? Is it well reasoned?) Students come to 
use the power of their minds to clarify. Judge, and reason. 

When teachers begin to integrate critical thinking into their instructional practice, they have 
experiences like the following (taken from The Greensboro Plan: Infusing Reasoning and Writing 
into the K'12 Currictdwn): 

Beth: 

I teach North Carolina History and 8* grade English, and I am always trying to bridge 
the gap and use an interdisciplinaiy approach. What critical thinking helps me do is go 
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beyond the textbook and find things we can really discuss using the Socratic method — 
to go beyond just the facts and try to anatyze the situation — to put ourselves in the 
other person's shoes — to look at a lot of difiercnt components. 

F^;re is an article on slavery which I have copied and brought with me to show how 
you do not have to rewrite all your lesson plans to infuse critical thinking Into your cur- 
riculum. Instead, you go further and bring in other things to enhance what you're teach- 
ing and give opportunities for discussion. This article is about slavery and slave trading. 1 
have the students become one of the slaves on the ship and write a diary about how it 
would feel to be a slave. Later on in E^iigllsh, students write an essay on whether or not 
the ship captains should have been tried as criminals. This asks students to look at 
Ideas from dlffcrc.^^ viewpoints. For a final activity, I asked students to assume that they 
were a member » he English Parliament of 1807 and to write a persuasive essay on 
whether or not slavtfxy should be banned and why. 

Mandy: 

Since I have taken part in this project, I have become a much more critical thinker. 
That's helped me tremendously in my classroom. 

I always explain to my students how all our subjects are overlapping: this helps them 
In real life. One revised science lesson we used this year was building a rain forest in our 
room In a terrarium. We turned it into a vivarium by adding an anole, a small lizard. 

The students decided they wanted to write a book aboiit the anole. and the first thing 
th^ wanted to do was go to the library to copy Information. Instead of this, we brain- 
stormed to find out what we already knew and what we could learn just by observation. 
All my students became motivators for others while we worked with words. 

After the pre-writlng exercises. I took them to the media center for research. Again, 
they wanted to fall Into the trap of copying from the encyclopedia. But I allowed them 
onfy to write down words — single words or maybe a phrase, rather than copying down 
sentences. It was difficult for them — It was dlfilcult for me. too. 

They came back from the media center with ideas rather than with things they had 
copied. We talked about the ideas and categorized — and then I told them to write down 
ideas In their own words. It was amazing what happened! If I had given this assignment 
a year ago, a description of the anole would be only a few sentences long. My students 
this year wrote pages — they realty did — and they were excited. This was their work: 
this was their descripUon: it was not World Book*s descripUon. And It made it much more 
real to them — and of course real to me too. 

In the first example, notice how students had to grapple again and again with the concept of 
slavery from different angles: What was It like? In what ways were different people partly respon- 
sible? What do I think of It? How can I convince others to agree with me? Each time students 
explored the Issue, they were learning and using facts, probing and clarifying values, using prin- 
ciples, and were putting these pieces together. 

The second example above illustrates the difference between merely taking statements in and 
giving them back, and restructuring belief systems. Students first publicly shared their original 
beliefs, ideas, and suggestions. Then, when they consulted resources., they wrote only the barest 
bones of the information, and were thus forced to reconstruct the new knowledge. Notice that, 
though this process was more difficult, the students themselves produced more writing and were 
more pleased with the results. 

Finally, consider two more experiences of teaching students to learn deeply. 
Syh^ 

My Invoh^ement In the Reasoning and Writing project came about because I believe the 
following: 1) students are faced with an explosion of information: 2) given a limited time in 
which learn, students must choose what Information they need and learn how to acquire 
It: 3) to make intelligent choices, students must exercise good judgment: 4; successful liv- 
ing in toda/s world requires high order thinking and reasoning skills: 5) writing can be 
used as a tool to Improve thinking and reasoning skills in all curriculum areas. ... 
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I have incorporated two new ideas this year: SocraUc quesUoning and writing to aid 
concept development. I have woriced primarily with one class, using quesUoning tech- 
niques to encourage students to think criUcalty. The results have been encouraging: class 
discussions became more animated, students offered ideas freefy. criticism was construc- 
Uve, helpful, and resulted in better ideas. I believe that the enUre class benefitted. 

One high school teacher tried to focus on criUcal thinking in a sophomore English class. This 
teacher designed small group and paired discussions only to have the students complain. *'YouYe 
supposed to use the grammar book. You're supposed to start on the first page and give us the 
sentences to do and then check Uiem and then we do the next sentence 

The students insisted that "doing the sentences" was the top priority. One of tlie students said, 
in defense of this method. •We learned about prepositions." However, when the instructor asked 
the class what they had learned about preposiUons. the class went silent. When asked. "Do you 
remember what preposiUons are? Can you name some?" nobody could. Though this teacher con- 
Unued her emphasis on criUcal thinking, she also gave students "sentences to do" for part of the 
class Ume. After the fourth day. no students objected when she neglected to assign more sen- 
tences. On their final exam. Uiese students were asked. "V/hy is it better for a school to teach you 
how to find answers than to teach you the answers?" Among their responses were the following: 

/ So you can get in the habit of doing it yourself and not depend on someone else. 

/When you teach people the answer, they will never tiy to find the answer thereself. They 
will look for somebody to give them the answer instead of looking for it because they 
don't know how to find it. 

/When you get a job. they will expect you to find the answers yourself. 

/ Because it makes you feel good about yourself when you can look up something by your- 
self and get the answer correct. You feel more independent in school. 

/ School is not going to be with you all your life. 

/ So you can learn how to find the answers to your problems because one day you're going 
to have to find the answers yourself. Nobody it: going to be able to give you the answers. 

/Because it wont help you to know the answers .*iid not know what they mean. 

/ Because in the future there won't be a teacher to hold your hand or to tell you everything 
you should know. You should learn on your own. 

As you consider the rest of the material in this book, we ask you to apply these basic ideas to 
each facet of the task of incorporating critical thought into instructional practice. Just as stu- 
dents must struggle through a process of restructuring their thought to incorporate new facts, 
skills, and principles, so must teachers grapple with the problems of restructuring their concep- 
Uons of educaUon, and learn to apply principles underlying it. We encourage you to work your 
way through our ideas — reading, explaining, listening. quesUoning. writing, applying, assessing 
— figuring out what you think about what we say. 

The Spirit of Critical Thinking 

Before we introduce you to the remodelling process, you may want to read through this section 
on the spirit of critical thinking. It provides an introduction to our concept of critical thinking. 
However it freely uses the vocabulary of critical thinking — assumption, reason, argument, con- 
tradicUon. relevant, point of view, conclusion. ... — and is somewhat abstract. So ii H doesn't 
seem perfecUy clear to you at the outset, don't be discouraged. Simply come back to it later on 
after you have had more exposure to concrete examples. Indeed, you should keep in mind 
throughout that we have designed this handbook with the thought that teachers will want to 
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return to various sections of it over time for deeper understandings. It is definitely not the kind of 
book that a person can simply absorb at one reading. 

Tlie term •critical/ as we use it. does not mean thinking which is negative or finds fault, but 
rather thinking which evaluates reasons and brings thought and action in line with our evalua- 
tions, our best sense of what is true. The ideal of the criUcal thinker could be roughly expressed 
in the phrase 'reasonable person*. Our use of the term 'crlUcal* is Intended to highlight the intel- 
lectual autonomy of Uie criUcal thinker. That is. as a critical thinker. I do not simply accept con- 
clusions (uncriUcalfy).-! evaluate or criUque reasons. My crlUque enables me to dlsUnguish poor 
from strong reasoning. To do so to the greatest extent possible. I make use of a number of identi- 
fiable and learnable skills. 1 analyze and evaluate reasons and evidence; make assumptions 
explicit and evaluate them; reject unwarranted inferences or "leaps of logic;" use the best and 
most complete evidence available to me; make relevant distlncUons; clarify; avoid inconsistency 
and contradiction; reconcUe apparent contradictions; and distinguish what 1 know from what I 
merefy suspect to be true. 

The uncritical thinker, on the other hand, doesn't reflect on or evaluate reasons for a particu- 
lar set of beliefs. By simply agreeing or disagreeing, the 'r- .critical thinker accepts or rejects con- 
clusions, often without understanding them, and often on the basis of egocentric attachment or 
unassessed desire. Lacking skills to analyze and evaluate, this pereon allows irrelevant reasons 
to influence conclusions, doesn't notice assumptions and therefore fails to evaluate them, 
accepts any inference that "sounds good;" is unconcerned with the strength and completeness of 
evidence, can't sort out ideas, confuses different concepts, is an unclear thinker, is oblivious to 
contradictions, and feels certain, even when not in a poslUon to know. The classic uncritical 
thinker says. -IVe made up my mind! Donl confuse me with facts." Yet. critical thinking is more 
than evaluation of simple lines of thought. 

As I evaluate beliefs by evaluating the evidence or reasoning that supports them {that is. the 
'^arguments" for them). I noUce certain things. I learn that sometimes I must go beyond evaluating 
small lines of reasoning. To understand an issue. . I may have to think about It for a long time, 
weigh many reasons, and clarify basic Ideas. I see that evaluating a particular line of thought often 
forces me to re-evaluate another. A conckislon about one case forces me to come to a certain con- 
clusion about another. I find that often my evaluaUon of someone's thinking pivots around the 
meaning of a concept, which I must clarify. Such clarification affects my understanding of other 
Issues. I notice previously hidden relationships between bellels about difierent Issues. I see that 
some beliefs and Ideas are more fundamental than others. As 1 think my way through my beliefs. I 
find I must orchestrate the skills I have learned into a longer series of moves. As 1 strive for consis- 
tency and understanding. I discover opposing sets of basic assumptions which underlie those con- 
clusions. I find that, to make my beliefs reasonable. I must evaluate not individual beliefs but. 
rather, large sets of beliefs. Analysis of an issue requires more work, a more extended process, 
than that required for a short line of reasoning. I must learn to use my skills, not In separate little 
moves but together, coordinated into a long sequence of thought. 

Sometimes, two apparently equally strong arguments or lines of reasoning about the same 
issue come to contradictory conclusions. That is. when I listen to one side, the case seems 
strong. Yet when I listen to the other side, that case seems equally strong. Since they contradict 
each other, they cannot both be right. Sometimes it seems that the two sides are talking about 
different situations or speaking different languages, even living in different ^vorlds." I find that 
the skills which enable me to evaluate a short bit of reasoning do not offer much help here. 
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Suppose I decide to question two people who hold contradictoxy conclusions on an issue. They 
may use concepts or terms differently, disagree about what terms apply to what situations and 
what inferences can then be made, or state the issue differently. I may find that the differences 
in their conclusions rest, not so much on a particular piece of evidence or on one inference, as 
much as on vastty different perspectives, different ways of seeing the world, or different concep- 
tions of such basic ideas as. say. human nature. As their conclusions arise from different per- 
spectives, each, to the other, seems deluded, prejudiced, or naive. How am I to decide who is 
right? My evaluations of their inferences, uses of terms, evidence, etc. also depend on perspec- 
tive. In a sense. I discover that / have a perspective, 

I could simpty agree with the one whose overall perspective is most like my own. But how do 1 
know Fm right? If Fm sincerely Interested In evaluating beliefs, should I not also consider things 
from other perspectives? 

As I reflect on this discovery. I may also realize that my perspective has changed. Perhaps I 
recall learning a new Idea or even a system of thought that changed the way I see myself and the 
world around me In fundamental ways, which even changed my life. I may remember how perva- 
sive this change was — nov; I began to Interpret a whole range of situations differently, continu- 
ally used a new Idea, concept or !:hrase. paid attention to previous^ Ignored facts. I realize that I 
now have a new choice regarding the Issue under scrutiny. 

I could slmpty accept the view that most closely resembles my own. But I realize that I cannot 
reasonably reject the other perspecUve unless I understand It To do so would be to say. •'I don't 
know what you think, but whatever it Is. Ifs false." Hie other perspective, however strange It 
seems to me now. may have something both Important and true, which I have overlooked and 
without which my understanding Is Incomplete. Thinking along these lines. I open my mind to 
the posslbUlty of change of perspective. I make sure that I don't subtly Ignore or dismiss these 
new Ideas; I realize I can make my point of view richer, so it encompasses more. As I think within 
another perspective. I begin to see ways In which It Is right. It points out complicating factors I 
had previously ignored, makes useful distinctions I had missed, offers plausible interpretations 
of events I had never considered, and so on. I become able to move between various perspectives, 
freed from the limitations of my earlier thought. 

One of the most Important stages in my development as a tiiinker. then. Is a clear recognition that 
I have a perspective, one that I must work on and change as I learn and grow. To do this, I can't be 
inflexibly attached to any particular beliefs. I strive for a consistent "big picture." I approach other 
perspectives differently. I ask how I can reconcile the points of view. I see variations between similar 
but different perspectives. I use principles and Insights flexibly and do not approach analysis as a 
mechanical, "step one, step two" process. I pursue new Ideas In depth, trying to understand the per- 
spectives from which they come. I am willing to say, "This view sounds new and different; I don't yet 
understand it. There's more to this idea than I realized; I can't just dismiss It." 

Looked at another way. suppose I'm rethinking my starid on aii issue. I re-examine my evi- 
dence. Yet, I cannot evaluate my evidence for its completeness unless I consider evidence cited by 
those who disagree with me. Similarly, I find I can discover my basic assumptions by considering 
alternative assumptions, alternative perspectives. I use fairmindedness to clarify, enhance, and 
Improve my perspective. 

A narrowmlnded critical thinker, lacking this insight, says, not, This is how / see it," but. This 
is how it (s." While working on pieces of reasoning, separate arguments, and individual beliefs, this 
person tends to overlook the development of perspective as such. Such thinking consists of sepa- 
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rate or fragmented ideas and the examinaUon of beliefs one at a time without appreciation for con- 
nections between them. While conscious and reflective about particular conclusions, this type of 
thinker is unreflectlve about his or her own point of view, how it affects his or her evaluations of 
reasoning, and how it is limited. When confronted with alternaUve perspecUves or points of view, 
this pereon assesses them by their degree of agreement with his or her own view and lumps 
together similar, though different, perspecUves. Such an individual is given to sweeping accep- 
tance or sweeping reJecUon of points of view and is tyrannized by the words he or she uses. Rather 
than txying to understand why others think as they do, he or she dismisses new ideas, assuming 
the objectivity and correctness of his or her own beliefs and responses. 

As I strive to think fairmindedly. 1 discover resistance to questioning my beliefs and consider- 
ing those of others. I And a conflict between my desire to be fairminded and my desire to feel sure 
of what I think. It someUmes seems a lot easier to avoid the confusion, frustration, and embar- 
rassment that I feel when reassessing my Leliefs. Simply trying to ignore these feelings doesn't 
make them go away. I realize that without directly addressing these obstacles to critical thought, 
I tend to seek its appearance rather than its reality, that I tend to accept rhetoric rather than 
fact, that without noUcing it, 1 hide my own hypocrisy, even from myself. 

By contrast, the critical thinker who lacks this insight, though a good arguer, .s not a truly 
reasonable person. Giving good-sounding reasons, this person can find and explain flaws in 
opposing views and has weU-thought-out ideas, but this thinker never subjects his or her own 
ideas to scruUny. Though giving lip service to fairmindedness and describing views opposed to 
his or her own, this thinker doesn't truly understand or seriously consider them. One who often 
uses reasoning to get his or her way, cover up hidden moUyes, or make others look stupid or 
deluded is merely using skills to reinforce his or her own views and desires, without subjecting 
them to scruUny. Such people are not truly reasonable. By cutting themselves off from honestly 
assessing their own perspectives or seriously considering other perspectives, these people are not 
using their mental capacities to their fullest extent. 

To sum up, the fuUy reasonable person, the kind of critical thinker we want to foster, contrasts 
with at least two other kinds of thinkers. The first kind has few intellectual skills of any kind and 
tends to be naive, easily confused, manipulated, and controlled, and so easily defeated or taken 
in. The second has skills, but only of a restricted type, which enable pursuit of narrow, selfish 
interests and effective manipulation of the naive and unsuspecting. The first we call 'uncritical 
thinkers' and the second ^veak sense,' or selfish, critical thinkers. What we aim at, therefore, are 
-strong sense** criUcal thinkers, those who use the fullest powers of their minds in the service of 
sincere, fairminded understanding and evaluation of their beliefs. 

Introduction to Remodelling: Components of Remodels 
and Their Functions 

The basic idea behind lesson plan remodelling as a strategy for staff development in critical 
thinking is simple. Every practicing teacher works daily with lesson plans of one kind or another. 
To remodel lesson plans is to critique one or more lesson plans and formulate one or more new 
lesson plans based on that critical process. To help teachers generalize from specific remodelling 
moves, and so facilitate their grasp of strong sense critical thinking and how it can be taught, we 
have devised a list of teaching strategies. Each strategy highlights an aspect of critical thought. 
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Each u Mllustrates how that aspect can be encouraged in students. In the chapter. •'Strategies/ 
,Ye explain the thirty-five strategies iUustrated in the remodels. Each is linked to the idea of 
strong sense critical thinking, in the -Principle" secUon. For each we explain some ways the 
aspect of critical thought can be encouraged, in the ^'Application*' section. 

Complete remodelled lessons have three major components: an Original Lesson, or statement of 
the Standard Appwach (which describes the topic and how it is covered, including quesUons and 
acUviUes); the Critique (which describes the significance of the topic and its value for the educated 
thinker, evaluates the original, and provides a general idea of how the lesson can be remodelled); 
and the RenvodeUed Lesson (which describes the new lesson. quesUons to be posed to students 
and student acUviUes. and cites the critical thinking strategies by number). The strategy number 
generally follows the questions or activities it represents. When an entire remodel or section devel- 
ops one dimension of criUcal thought in depth, the number appears at the top of the remodel or 
section. Complete remodel sets also include a list of Objectives which integrate the obJecUves of the 
original with the critical thinking goals; and the list of critical thinking Strategies applied in the 
remodel (listed in order of first appearance). Note the functions of these parts in the example 
below. Each component can serve some purpose for both the writer and the reader. 



Advertising 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• practice listening critically by analyzing and evaluating T.V. commercials 

• exercise falrmindedness by considering advertisements from a variety of perspectives 

• analyze and evaluate the arguments given in ads 

• practice using critical vocabulaiy to analyze and evaluate ads 

• clarify key words 

• distinguish relevant from irrelevant facts in ads 

• examine assumptions in ads 

• develop insight into egocentricity by exploring the ways in which ads appeal to uncon- 
scious desires 



Standard Approach ^ 

Very few texts actually address the issue of advertising. Those that do touch 
upon indicators to watch for which signal the use of some sort of reasoning — 
such indicators as "if... then." "because." "since." "either ... or." and "therefore." 
Students are to decide if the reasoning presented is logical or illogical. Some 
lessons on ads focus on finding and decoding the factual information regarding 
sales. Students are often asked to write their own ads. 
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Critique 

We chose this lesson for its subject: advertising. Ads are a natural tie-in to critical thinking, 
since many are designed to persuade the audience that it needs or wants a product Ads provide 
innumerable clear-cut examples of irrelevance, distortion, suppressed evidence, and vague uses 
of language. Analysis of ads can teach students critical thinking micro-skills and show their use 
in context. Practice analyzing and evaluating ads can help students develop ability to listen criti- 
cally. Ihe standard approach, however, is not done in a way which best achieves these results. 

' Such lessons often focus more on writing ads than critiquing them. They tend to treat neutral 

and advertising language as basically equivalent In meaning, though different in effect, rather 
than pointing out how differences In effect arise from differences in meaning. They downplay the 

\ emptiness, Irrelevance, repetition, questionable claims, and distortion of language in most ads. 

Their examples bear little resemblance to real ads. By rarely addressing ads aimed at students, 

' texts minimize useful transfer 

Since most students are ejqposed to more television commercials than other ads, we recommend 
that students discuss real commercials aimed at them. We also provide suggestions for using ads 
to pracUce use of criUcal vocabulaiy and to discuss the visual and audio aspects of commercials. 



Strategies used to remodel 

S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 
S-B developing confidence in reason 

S-IS anafyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-I6 evaluating the credibility of sources of Information 

S-3 exercls Ing falrmlndedness 

S-3I distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-2 developing insight into egocentrlcity or soclocentricity 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-2S thinking precisely about ihlnklng: using critical vocabulaiy 

S-35 exploring Implications and consequences 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s.22 

Due to tlie number of ads to which students are exposed, and their degree of 
influence, we recommend that the class spend as much time as possible on the 
subject, As students learn to approach ads thoughtfully and analytically, and 
practice applying critical insight to their lives, they develop confidence in their 
reasoning powers and their ability to see through attempts to irrationally 
manipulate them. 3-9 

To focus on ads and language, begin by having students give complete 
descriptions of what is said in a variety of television commercials. Put the 
quotes on the board. For each commercial, the class can evaluate the argu- 
ments presented in ads by discussing the following questions: What ideas does 
it give you about the product (or service) and owning or using it? Does it give 
reasons for buying the product? If so, what reasons? Are they good reasons? 
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What are the key words? Do they have a clear meaning? What? S-14 What other 
words could have been chosen? Who made this ad? Why? Do they have reason to 
distort evidence about the worth of thu product? S-16 How might someone who 
wasn't tiying to sell the product describe it? How might a competitor describe !♦? 
S-3 What would you reed to know in order to make a wise decision about 
whether to buy it? Docs the commercial address these points? S-31 Why or why 
not? Has anyone here had ^q)eriencc with the product? What? S-IS 

When the commercials have been discussed, have students group them by the 
nature of the ads (repeUUon, posiUve but empty language, etc.) or of the appeals 
made (to the desires to have fun, be popular, seem older, etc.) Have students fill 
out the groups^by naming slirilar commercials not previously discussed. Stu- 
dents could discuss why these appeals are made. "How do ads work? Why do 
thqr work? Do they work on you? On whom? Why? What are slogans for? Jin- 
gles? Why are running stories and continuing characters used? Why are the vari- 
ous techniques effective?* S-2 

The teacher interested in developing students* critical vocabulary can have 
students practice while critiquing ads. Use questions like the following: What 
docs the ad imply? S-35 Does the ad make, or lead the audience to make, any 
assumptions? Are the assumptions true, questionable, or false? S-30 Does the 
ad contain an argument? If so, what is the conclusion? Is the conclusion stated 
or implied? Does the ad misuse any concepts or ideas? To Judge the product, 
what facts are relevant? Are the relevant facts presented? S-3I Does it make any 
irrelevant claims? S-28 

The class could also compare different ads for the same product, aimed at dif- 
ferent aucilences (e.g., fast food ads aimed at children, and at adults). S-29 The 
class could compare ads for different brands of the same or similar products; 
compare ads to what can be read on ingredients labels; or design and conduct 
blind taste tests. S-18 

To gain further insight into listening critically, the class could also discuss 
aspects of the ads other than use of language. What does the ad show? What 
effect is it designed to achieve? Hov,'? Why? What is the music like? Why is it 
used? Do the actors and announcers use tone of voice to persuade? Facial 
expression? How? Are these things relevant to Judging or understanding the 
product? S-22 

The teacher may also have the class critique ads for any stereotyping (e.g., 
sexual stereotyping). S-2 

For further practice, if a VCR is available, watch and discuss taped commer- 
cials. Students could Jot notes on critical points and share their insights. 



The Standard Approach (or Original Lessorii describes how the subject is treated. As a summary, 
it provides focus for the critique and remodel. Teachers who share their work can better follow the 
remodel when the original is clearly described. The critical thinking infused is better highlighted — 
for both the writer and the reader — when the original is available for contrast with the remodel. 
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The Critique generally begins by explaining the use of having students study the subject, the 
role such study has in the life of the criUcal thinker, and how critical thinking applies to the 
topic. It then provides a critique of the original from the point of view of educaUon for criUcal 
thinking. Given the reasons for studying the topic, and the role such study should have for the 
critical thinker, the ways the original fosters and falls to foster such understanding is explicated. 
Thus, the analysis of the significance of the topic provides a focus for and basis of the evaluaUon. 
The evaluation, then, mentions parts of the original that can be kept, and parts that should be 
changed or dropped, and why. The critique often includes a general statement suggesting what 
must be added to raise deeper issues and develop insight into the material. 

Hie Remodelled Lesson then follows, based on the anafysls and evaluation of the topic and its 
treatment in the original. It reflects the reasoning given in the critique. It includes teacher ques- 
tions and student activities designed to overcome the problems in the original. CiUng tht^trategy 
numbers helps make the critical thinking infused explicit, and offers cross-refer?r.ning for others 
to better see what is being done in the new lesson and why. Readers of the remodei can refer to 
the strategy descriptions given in the Strategy chapter, if the function of the strategy is unclear to 
them. Furthermore, citing the strategy provides a check for the writer, who, during the writing 
and revision process, can evaluate the questions and activities to make sure that t> y do in fact 
engage the students in that particular dimension of critical thought. 

The list of Strategies used Jo remodel helps readers who want to heVnr understand a particular 
strategy, or want ideas for applying it, to easily find examples. As me readers read the Remod- 
elled Plan, they can easily refer to this list for the names of the strategies cited. 

The Objectives provide an opportunity for writers of remodels to summarize their work, and 
show the readers how the strategies apply to the content, that Is, to show the relationship 
between the cont'^nt and critical thought. Writing objectives, and looking at what youVe written, 
making the goals explicit as a list of what students wUl do. helps the writer ensure that the 
remodel does achieve the goals as stated. If not. the goals should be added to the remodel or 
dropped from the objectives. (Does the activity as described really have students carefully and 
fairmlndedly evaluate these assumptions?) Objectives can also show relationships between the 
strategies as they apply to that lesson, they make explicit that, in this case, this one strategy is 
(or these three strategies are) used in the service of this main strategy. Reading through objec- 
Uves of other people's remodels can make it easier to find ideas in them to use in one's own work. 
When confronted with a particular remodelling problem, reading objectives of other remodels is 
an easy way of finding out which remodels can provide help or inspiration. 

The finished form of the complete remodel sets, and separation and oixier of their elements. Is 
not intended to suggest the precise order in which the elements are developed or written. Gener- 
ally, the three major components are begun in rough form: an initial statement of key parts of 
the original and their functions, its most obvious strengths and weaknesses, and provisional 
revisions are usually jotted down first. 

The writer can then step back and evaluate these rough ideas and begin to analyze the situa- 
tion more deeply. Does my criUque really get at the heart of the matter? Is the evaluaUon fair, 
accurately stated, and properiy justified? Does my remodel really address the flaws IVe identi- 
fied? Could I add something to take the lesson more deeply into the subject? Am I missing a good 
opportunity to encourage careful honest thought? Are the main points of the remodel explained 
or justified by what IVe said in the critique? 
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The rcmodeUers may also want to review pertinent strategies, skim other remodels for Ideas, 
and share their work with colleagues for comments and Ideas before beginning a final rewrite. 
When the thi^ main components are In relatively finished form, the writer can list the strategies 
used. The final version of the Objectives Is usually written last, and checked to ensure that It 
reflects the remodel. 

Although going through an extended process like this may seem like a lot of unnecessaiy 
work, and you needn't write up evexy instance of infusing critical thinking In polished form, we 
encourage you to put at least some of your work in this form for the following reasons: 

• First impressions and initial ideas about what to do-may be misleading and are rarely as 
valuable for either students or colleagues as a finished product which has been carefully 
evaluated and revised. 

• The evaluation, revision, double-checking, and analysis provide crucial opportunities for 
teachers to develop the ability to engage In careful critical thought. 

• Having to organize one's Ideas and express them clearly helps the writer to more thoroughly 
probe those ideas, and discover other Ideas. 

• An extended process creates a finished product which Is clearer and more helpful to col- 
leagues with whom It Is shared, than rough notes and scattered Ideas would be. 

• The objectives most worthwhile to pursue In the remodel will rarely be apparent until after 

the analysis and critique of the original material and plan, and development of a remodelled 
lesson. 

• Revision after further analysis can correct such mistakes as falling to include crucial points, 
or covering the material In a superficial or tangential way. It's remarkably easy to blast a cri- 
tique for missing an important opportunity for developing critical thought, but then neglect 
to take advantage of the opportunity oneself. It's easy to miss the main point, purpose, or 
context of a topic, principle, or skill, when first considering It. It's easy to write wonderful 
sounding objectives and then fail to fulfill them. 

We therefore recommend a more extended process of producing remodels, with the elements 
gfven above, whether done in that order or not. (For example, the first step might be to confer 
with colleagues. With some lessons, one might have to review some strategies, remodels, or the 
subject introduction, before being able to come with remodel Ideas.) Whatever process you use. 
we strongly encourage you to gain some experience in the careful and complete analysis and 
evaluation required to produce well written, complete remodel sets. 

How To Use This Book 

You may choose to read this book as you would any other book, but if you do, you will probably 
miss a good deal of the benefit that can be derived from It. There are no algorithms or recipes for 
understanding or teaching critical thinking. Although we separate aspects of critical thinking, the 
global concept of the truly reasonable person Is behind each aspect, and each aspect relates to it 
and the other dimensions. Thus, to develop critical thought, one must continually move back and 
forth between the global Ideal of the rational and fairmlnded thinker and the details describing 
such a thinker. Similarly, although we separate the aspects of staff development for integrating 
critical thinking into the curriculum {understanding the concept, critiquing present practice, for- 
mulating remodels), teachers must continually move back and forth between these activities. 

If you are a high school teacher and you want to Improve your ability to teach for critical 
thinking, this book can help you develop the ability to remodel your own lesson plans. Your own 
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teaching strategies will progressively increase as your repertoire of critical thinking strategies 
grows. As you begin, try to develop a baseline sense of your present understanding of critical 
thinking and of your ability to critique and redesign lesson plans. The critiques and remodels 
that follow, and the principles and strategies that precede them, may provide an immediate cata- 
lyst fpryou to take your lesson plans and redesign them. But the longer critiques and remodels 
here might seem intimidating. Some of the strategies may seem unclear or confusing, and you 
may bog down as soon as you attempt to redesign your own lessons. Keep in mind that in some 
of our remodels, we put as many ideas as we could, in order to provide as many examples and 
varieties of applications as possible. Thus, some of the remodelled plans are longer and more 
elaborate than you might initial^ be willing tpj)roduce or teach. The purpose of this book is not 
to simply give you lesJion ideas, but to encourage you to develop your own. 

We therefore suggest alternative approaches and ways of conceiving the process: 

• Read through the strategies and a couple of remodels, then write critiques and remodels of 
your own. After you have attempted a critique and remodel, read our critique and remodel of 
a similar lesson. By using this procedure, you will soon get a sense of the difficulties in the 
critique-remodel process. You will also have initiated the process of developing your own 
skills in this important activity. 

• Another way of tesUng your understanding of the critical insights is to read the principle sec- 

tion of a strategy, and write your own application section. 

• You could review a remodel of ours and find places where strategies were used but not cited 

and places where particular moves could be characterized by more than one strategy. 

• You may want to take several strategies and write a passage about their interrelationships. 

• Or you might take a subject or topic and list significant questions about it. Share and dis- 
cuss your lists with colleagues. 

• If. when reviewing a remodel, you find a particular strategy confusing, review the principle 
and application in the strategy chapter. If, when reading the strategy chapter, you feel con- 
fused, review the critiques and remodels of the lessons listed below it. If you are still con- 
fused, do not use the strategy. Review it periodically until it becomes clear. 

• When remodelling your own lessons, you will probably find that sometimes you can make 
more drastic changes, or even completely rewrite a lesson, while ?' other times you may 
make only minor adjustments. Some of your remodels may make use of many strategies, 
say. two or more affective strategies, and a macro-ability requiring coordinated use of sever- 
al micro-skills. For other remodels, you may use only one strategy. It is better to use one 
clearly understood strategy than to attempt to use more than you clearly understand. 

• You may want to begin remodeUing by using only one or two strategies clearest to you. After 

remodelling some lessons, you will likely find ourself spontaneously using those strategies. 
You could then reread the strategy chapter and begin Infusing additional strategies with 
which you feel comfortable. Thus, as the number of strategies you regularly use grows, your 
teaching can evolve at the pace most conifortable to you. 

• If students don't grasp a critical idea or skill when you introduce it. don't give up. Critical 
insight must be developed over time. For instance, suppose the first attempt to get students 
to fairmindedly consider each others* views fails. U is likely (hat students are not in the 
habit of seriously considering each other's positions, and hence may not listen carefully to 
each other. If you make restating opposing views a routine part of discussion, students will 
eventually learn to prepare themselves by listening more carefully. 
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• Although the main function of this book is to help you remodel your lesson plans, we have 

not restricted our suggestions to the remodelling process. We strongly urge you to apply the 
insights embedded in the strategies to all aspects of classroom experience (including discus- 
sions, conflicts, and untraditional lessons — for instance, movies.) You may also use our 
remodels, or sections of them. Though many of our lessons are too long for one class period, 
we did not suggest where to break them up. Nor did we provide follow-up questions. If you 
decide to experiment with any of our remodels, you will probably have to remodel them 
somewhat to take your own students and text into account. 

• We urge you to apply your growing critical insight to the task of analyzing and clarifying your 

concept of education and the educated person. Of each subject you teach, ask yourself what 
is most basic and crucial for an educated person to know or to be able to do. Highlight those 
aspects and teach them in a way that most fosters in-depth and usf ful understanding. 

• Texts often have the same features — whether problems or opportunities for critical thought 

— occurring over and over again. Hence, remodelling a couple of lessons from a text can give 
you a basic structure to use many times over the course of the year. 

• When comparing your work to ours, keep in mind that this is a flexible process: our remodel 

is not the only right one. Any changes which promote fairmlnded critical thought are 
improvements. 

However you use what follows in this book, your understanding of the insights behind the 
strategies will determine the effectiveness of the remodels. Despite the detail with which we have 
delineated the strategies, they should not be translated into mechanistic, step-by-step procedures. 
Keep the goal of tlie well-educated, fairminded critical thinker continually in mind. Thinking criti- 
cally involves insightful critical judgments at each step along the way. It is never done by recipe. 
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Diagram 1 



Three Modes of Mental Organization 

(expressed in exclusive categories for purposes of theoretical clarity) 



The Uncritical 
Person 



Non-Culpable Culpable 



The Self-Serving Critical 
Person 

(weak sense) 

Non-Culpable Culpable 




admitting to a range of 
sophistication 



The Fairminded Critical 
Person 

(strong sense) 



admitting to a range of 
developmental levels 



from childlike, awkward 
rationalizations to highly 

sophisticated, creative^ and 
intellectually resourceful 

egocentric and sociocentric 
rationalizations 



from the fairmindedness that 
a child is able to exercise to 
thar. of the most profound 
thinkers 



critical thinking skills 
internalized in the service 
of one's vested interests and 
desires 



critical thinking skills 
internalized in the service of 
balanced truth, rationality, 
autonomy, and self indght 



Note 

Children enter school as fundamentally non-culpable, uncritical and self-serving thinkers. The 
educational task is to help them to become, as soon as possible and as fully es possible, responsible, 
fairminded, critical thinkers, empowered by intellectual skills and rational passions. Most people 
are some combination of the above three types; the proportions are the significant determinant of 
which of the three characterizations is most appropriate. For example, it is a common pattern for 
people to be capable of fairminded critical thought only when their vested interests or ego- 
attachments are not involved, hence the legal practice of excluding judges or jury members who can 
be shown to have such interests. 
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Diagram 2 

Critical Thinking Lesson Plan Remodelling 



into a 
remodelled 

lesson plan 



based on integrating one or more 
critical thinking strategies 




r 


derived from critical thinking 
principles which reinforce 


i 
} 


r 


SL imified concept of critical 
thinking 



An original lesson 
plan or a standard 
approach 



is transformed 
via critique 




The Perfections and Imperfections of Thought 



clear 



precise 

specific 

accurate 

relevant 

consistent 

logical 

deep 



vs 



vs 



vs 



vs 



vs 



vs 



_vs 



vs 



complete ys 

significant ys 

adequate (for purpose) ys 

fair vs 



unclear 



jmprease 



.vague 
inaccurate 



irrelevant 



Jnconsistent 
JUogical 
.superficial 
.incomplete 
.trivial 
.inadequate 
biased or one-sided 
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Global Strategies: 
Socratic Questioning & 
Role-Playing 



!• The Role of the Teacher 

A teacher committed to teaching for critical thinking must think beyond compartmental- 
ized subject matter, teaching to ends and objectives that transcend subject matter clas- 
sification. To teach for critical thinking is, first of all, to create an environment in the 
class and in the school that is conducive to critical thinking. It is to help make the classroom and 
school environment a mini-critical society, a place where the values of critical thinking (truth, 
open-mindedness, empathy, autonomy, rationality, and self-criticism) are encouraged and 
; rewarded. In such an environment, students learn to believe in the power of their own minds to 

identify and sohre problems. They learn to believe in the efficacy of their own thinking. Thinking 
for themselves is not something they fear. Authorities are not those who tell them the "righf* 
' answers, but those who encourage and help them to figure out answers for themselves, who 

encourage them to discover the powerful resources of their own minds. 
\ Hie teacher is much more a questioner than a preacher in this model. The teacher learns how 

to ask questions that probe meaning$, that request reasons and evidence, that facilitate elabora- 
' tlon, that keep discussions from becoming confusing, that provide incentive for listening to what 

others have to say, that lead to fruitful comparisons and contrasts, that highlight contradictions 
and inconsistencies, and that elicit implications and consequences. Teachers committed to criti- 
cal thinking realize that the primary purpose of all education is to teach students how to learn. 
Since there are more details than can be taught and no way to predict which the student will 
use, teachers emphasize thinking about basic issues and problems. Thus, details are learned as 
: a necessary part of the process of settling such questions, and so are functional and relevant 

Hie teacher who teaches students how to learn and think about many basic Issues gives them 
knowledge they can use the rest of their lives. This teacher realizes that subject matter divisions 
\ are arbitrary and are a matter of convenience, that the most important problems of everyday life 
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\ ' rarely fall neatly into subject matter divisions, that understanding a situation fully usually 

* ' requires a synthesis of knowledge and Insight from several subjects. An in-depth understanding 

of one subject requires an understanding of others. (One cannot answer questions in history, for 

^ example, without asking and answering related questions in psychology, sociology, etc.) Students 

must discover the value of "knowledge" "evidence," and "reasoning** by finding significant payoffs 
in dealing with their everyday life problems outside of sciiool. Recognizing the universal problems 

y we all face, the teacher should encourage each student to find personal solutions through self- 

i reflective experiences and thought processes: 

' Who am I? What is the world really like? What are my parents, my friends, and other, 

people like? How have I become the way I am? What should I believe in? Why should I 
believe in it? What real options do I have? Who are my real friends? Whom should I ' 
^ trust? Who are my enemies? Need thty be my enemies? How did the world become the 

? way it is? How do people become the way they are? Are there any really bad people in the 

world? Are there any really good people In the world? What is good and bad? What is 
right and wrong?-How should I decide?-Hov/ can I decide what is fair and what is unfair? 
How can I be fair to others? Do 1 have to be fair to my enemies? How should I live my 
life? What rights ^do I have? What responsibilities? 

The teacher who believes in personal freedom and thinking for oneself does not spoon-feed 
students with predigested answers to those questions. Nor should students be encouraged to 
believe that the answers to them are arbitrary and a matter of sheer opinion. Raising probing 
questions whenever they are natural to a subject under discussion, the teacher realizes that, in 
finding the way to answers, the student forges an overall perspective into which subject matter 
discoveries will be fit. Neither the discussion nor the student should be forced to conclusions that 
do not seem reasonable to the student. 

Thus, such teachers reflect upon the subjects they teach, asking themselves,"What ideas and 
skills are the most basic and crucial in this subject? What do practitioners in this field do? How do 
they think? Why should students be familiar with this subject? What use does a well-educated 
person and citizen of a republic make of this subject? How can these uses be made apparent to 
; and real for my students? Where do the various subject areas overlap? How should the tools and 

insights pf each subject inform one's understanding of the others? Of one's place in the worid?" 

The teacher committed to teaching for critical thinking realizes that the child has two sources of 
"belief:" beliefs that the child forms as a result of personal experience, inward thinking, and interac- 
tion with peers and environment, and beliefs that the child learns through instruction by adults. 
The first could be called "real" or "operational" beliefs. They are what define the child's real world, 
the foundation for action, the source of acted-upon values. They are a result of the child making 
sense of or figuring out the world. They are heavily influenced by v/hat has been called "pleasure- 
principle thinking." Tliey are in large measure egocentric, unreflective, and unarticulated. 

People believe in many things for egocentric, irrational reasons: because others hold the belief, 
because certain desires may be Justified by the belief, because they feel more comfortable with 
the belief, because they are rewarded for the belief, because they ego-identiiy with the belief, 
because others reject them for not acting on the belief, because the belief helps to Justify feelings 
• of like or dislike toward others. 

Students, of course, also have spontaneously formed reasonable beliefs. Some of those are 
inconsistent with the expressed beliefs of parents and teachers. As a result of ihis contradiction 
with authority, students rarely raise these beliefs to what Piaget calls "conscious realization." 
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Students have also developed their own theories about psychology, sociology, science, language, 
and so on, covering most subjects. Hie totality of these real beliefs is unsyntheslzed and contains 
.many contradictions which students will discover only if encouraged to freely express them in an 
atmosphere that is mutually supportive and student-centered. 

The other source of belief, didactic instruction from adult authority figures, is an authority's 
interpretation of reality, not the.students*. The students learn to verbalize it but does not synthe- 
size it with operational belief. Therefore, they rarely recognize contradictions between these two 
belief systems. A student's own theories and beliefs are not necessarily replaced with the knowl- 
edge offered in school. 

The teacher concerned with this problem, then, provides an environment wherein students 
can discover and explore their beliefs. Such teachers refrain from rushing students who are 
struggling to express their beliefs, allow time for thoughtful discussion, refuse to allow anyone to 
attack students for their beliefs, reward students for questioning their own beliefs, and support 
students when they consider many points of view. 

Unless the teacher provides conditions in which students can discover operational beliefs 
through reflective thinking, these two systems of beliefs will exist In separate dimensions of their 
lives. The first will control their deeds, especially private deeds; the second will control their words, 
especially public words, The first will be used when acting for themselves; the second when per- 
forming for others. Neither, in a sense, will be taken seriously. Neither will be subjected to rational 
scrutiny: the first because it isn't openly expressed and challenged verbally; the second because it 
is not tested In the crucible of action and practical decision-making. This dichotomy, when embed- 
ded in an individual's life, creates a barrier to living an **examined life." Students lack the where- 
withal to explore contradictions, double standards, and hypocrisies. They will use critical thinking 
skills, if at all, as weapons in a struggle to protect themselves from exposure, and to lay bare the 
contradictions of the ''other," the ''enemy." When they integrate critical thinking skills into this 
dichotomous thinking, they become self-serving, not fairminded, critical thinkers. 



The role of the teacher could be summarized as follows: 

• help break big questions or tasks into smaller, more manageable parts 

• create meaningful contexts in which learning is valued by the students 

• help students clarify their thoughts by rephrasing or asking questions 

• pose thought-provoking questions 

• help keep the discussion focussed 

• encourage students to explain things to each other 

• help students find what they need to know by suggesting and showing students how to 
use resources 

• ensure that students do justice to each view, that no views are cut off, ignored, or unfairly 
dismissed 
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IL Socratic Questioning: Wondering Aloud About Meaning 
and Truth 

Introduction 

Socratic discussion, wherein students* thought is elicited and probed, allows students to devel- 
op and evaluate their thinking by making it explicit. By encouraging students to slow their think- 
ing down and elaborate on it, Socratic discussion gives students the opportunity to develop and 
tect their ideas — the beliefs they have spontaneously formed and those they learn in school. 
Thus, students can synthesize their beliefs into a more coherent and better-devcloped perspective. 

Socratic questioning requires teachers to take seriously and wonder about what students 
say and think: what they mean, its significance to them, its relationship to other beliefs, how it 
^ can bc4estcd, to what extent and in \yhat way it is true or makes sense. Teachers who wonder 
about the meaning and truth of students* statements can translate that curiosity into probing 
questions. By wondering aloud, teachers simultaneously convey interest in and respect for stu- 
dent thought, and model analytical moves for students. Fruitful Socratic discussion infects 
students with the same curiosity about the meaning of and truth of what they think, hear, and 
read and gives students the clear message that they are expected to think and to take everyone 
else's beliefs seriously. 

Socratic questioning is based on the idea that all thinking has a logic or structure, that any 
one statement only partially reveals the thinking underlying it, expressing no more than a tiny 
piece of the system of interconnected beliefs of which it is a part. Its purpose is to expose the 
logic of someone's thought. Use of Socratic questioning presupposes the following points: All 
thinking has assumptions; makes claims or creates meaning; has implications and conse- 
quences; focuses on some things and throws others into the background; uses some concepts or 
ideas and not others; is defined by purposes, issues, or problems; uses or explains some facts 
and not others; is relatively- clear or unclean is relatively deep or superficial; is relatively critical 
or uncritical; is relatively elaborated or undeveloped; Is relatively monological or multi-logical. 
Critical thinking is thinking done with an effective, self-monitoring awareness of these points. 

Socratic instruction can take many forms. Socratic questions can come from the teacher or 
from students. They can be used in a large group discussion, in small groups, one-to-one, or 
even with oneself. They can have different purposes. What each form has in common is that 
someone's thought is developed as a result of the probing, stimulating questions asked. It 
requires questioners to try on others' beliefs, to imagine what it would be to accept them and 
wonder what it would be to believe otherwise. If a student says that people are selfish, the teach- 
er may wonder aloud as to what it means to say that, how the student explains acts others call 
altruistic, what sort of example that student would accept as an unselfish act. or what the stu- 
dent thinks it means to say that an act or person was unselfish, llie discussion which follows 
should help clarify the concepts of selfish and unselfish behavior, as well as the kind of evidence 
required to determine whether or not someone is or is not acting selfishly, and the consequences 
of accepting or rejecting the original generaliasation. Such a discussion enables students to exam- 
ine their own views on such concepts as generosity, motivation, obligation, human nature, right, 
and wrong. 
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Some people erroneous^ believe that holding a Socratic discussion is like conducting a chaotic 
free-for-all. In fact, Socratic discussion has distinctive goals and distinctive ways to. achieve 
them. Indeed, any discussion — any thinking — ^ided by Soci'atic questioning is structured. 
The discussion, the thinking, is structured to take wcudent thought from the unclear to the clear, 
from the unreasoned to the reasoned, from the Implicit to the explicit, from the unexamined to 
the examined, finom the inconsistent to the consistent, from, the unarticulated to the articulated. 
To learn how to participate in it, one has to learn how to listen carefully to what others say, to 
look for reasons and evidence, to recognize and reflect upon assumptions, to discover implica- 
tions and consequences, to seek examples, analogies, and objections, to seek to discover, in 
short, what is really known and to distinguish it from what is merely believed. 



Socratic guestioning:. 

• raises basic issues 

• probes beneath the surface of things 

• pursues problematic areas of thought 

• helps students to discover the structure of their own thought 

• helps students develop sensitivity to clarity, accuracy, and relevance 

• helps students arrive at Judgment through their own reasoning 

• helps students note claims, evidence, conclusions, questions-at-issue, assumptions, impli- 
cations, consequences, concepts, interpretations, points of view: the elements of thought 



Three Kinds of Socratic Discussion 

We can loosely categorize three general forms of Socratic questioning and distinguish three 
basic kinds of preparation for each: the spontaneous, the exploratory, and the issue-speciilc. 

Spontaneous or unplanned 

Every teacher's teaching should be imbued with the Socratic spirit. We should always keep our 
curiosity and wondering alive. If we do, there will be many occasions in which we v/ill sponta- 
neously ask students questions about what they mean and explore with them how we might ilnd 
out if something is true. If one student says t^at a given angle will be the same as another angle 
in a geometrical figure, we may spontaneously wonder how we might go about proving or disprov- 
ing that. Jf one student says Americans love freedom, we may spontaneously wonder about exact- 
ly what that means (Does that mean, for example, that we love freedom more than other people 
do? How could we find out?). If in a science class a student says that most space is empty, we 
may be spontaneously moved to raise some question on the spot as to what that might mean and 
how we might find out. 

Such spontaneous discussions provide models of listening critically as well as exploring the 
beliefs expressed. If something said seems questionable, misleading, or false, Socratic question- 
ing provides a way of helping students to become self-correcting, rather than relying on correc- 
tion by the teacher. Spontaneous Socratic discussion can prove especially useful when students 
become interested in a to| , when they raise an important issue, when they are on the brink of 
grasping or integrating something, when discussion becomes bogged down or confused or hostile. 
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Socratlc questioning provides specific moves which can fruitfully take advantage of the interest, 
effectively approach the issue, aid integration and expansion of the insight, move a troubled dis- 
cussion forward, clarify or sort through what appears confusing, and diffuse frustration or anger. 

Although by definition there can be no pre-planning for a particular spontaneous discussion, 
teachers can prepare themselves by becoming familiar and comfortable with generic Socratlc 
questions, and developing the art of raising probing follow-up questions and giving encouraging 
and helpful responses. Ask for examples, evidence, or reasons, propose counter-examples, ask 
the rest of class If they agree with a point made, suggest parallel or analogous cases, ask for a 
paraphrase of opposing views, rephrase student responses clearly and succinctly. These are 
among the most common moves. 

• If you see little or no relevance in a student comment, you may think. **! wonder why this stu- 

dent mentioned that now?" and ask. *'What connection do you see between our discussion 
and your point that ...?" or Tm not sure why you mentioned that now. Could you explain 
how it's rjelated to this discussion?" or *What made ypu think^of that?" Either the point is 
germane so you can clarify the connection, or only mai^ginally related, so you can rephrase 
it and say •'A new issue has been raised." That new issue can be pursued then, or tactfully 
postponed, or can generate an assignment. 

• If a student says something vague or general, you may think. "I wonder about the role of that 

belief in this student's life, the consequences of that belief, or how the student perceives the 
consequences, or If there are any practical consequences at air and so may ask. "How does 
that belief affect how you act? What, for example, do you do or refrain from doing because 
you believe that?" You might have several students respond and compare their understand- 
ings, or suggest an alternative view and have students compare its consequences. 
To summarize: Because we begin to wonder more and more about meaning and truth, and so 
tliink aloud in front of our students by means of questions. Socratlc exchanges occur at 
many unplanned moments in our instruction. However, in addition to these unplanned wonder- 
ings we can also design or plan out at least two distinct kinds of Socratlc discussion: one that 
explores a wide range of issues and one that focuses on one particular issue. 

Exploratory 

What we here call exploratory Socratlc questioning enables teachers to find out what students 
know or think and to use it to probe into student thinking on a variety of issues. Hence you may 
use it to learn students* Impressions of a subject in order to assess their thought and ability to 
articulate it. you may use it to see what students value, or to uncover problematic areas or poten- 
tial biases, or find out where students are clearest and fuzziest in their thinking. You may use it to 
discover areas or issues of interest or controversy, or to find out where and how students have 
integrated school material into their belief systems. Such discussions can serve as preparation in 
a general way for later study or analysis of a topic, as an introduction, as review, to see what stu- 
dents understood from their study of a unit or topic preparatoiy to taking a test, to suggest where 
th^ should focus study for test, as a basis for or guide to future assignments, or to prepare for an 
assignment. Or. again, you might have students take (or pick) an issue raised in discussion and 
give their own views, or have students form groups to discuss the issue or topic. 

This type of Socratlc questioning raises and explores a broad range of interrelated issues and 
concepts. It requires minimal pre-planning or pre-thinklng. It has a relatively loose order or 
structure. You can prepare by having some general questions ready to raise when appropriate by 
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considering the topic or issue, related issues and key concepts. You can also prepare by predict- 
ing students* likeliest responses and preparing some follow-up questions. Remember, however, 
that once students* thought is stimulated there is no predicting exactly where discussion will go. 

What follows are some suggestions and possible topics for Socratic discussions: 

• *What is social studies?" If students have difllcultj;. ask, "When youVe studied social studies, 
what itavc you studied/talked about?" If students list topics, put them on the board. Then have 
students discuss the items and tiy to group them. ''Do these topics have something in common? 
Are there differences between these topics?" Encourage students to discuss details they know 
about the topics. If. instead of listing topics, they give a general answer or definition, or if they 
are able to give a statement about what the topics listed have in common, suggest examples that 
fit the definition but are not social studies. For example, if a student says. ''It's about people." 
mention medicine. Have them modify or improve their definition. **How is social studies like and 
unlike other subjects? What basic questions does the subject address? How does it address, 
them? Why study social studies? Is it important? Why or why not? How can we use what we 
learn in social studies? What are the most important ideas youVe learned from this subjecl?" 

• When. If ever, is violence Justified? Why are people as violent as they are? What effects does 
violence have? Can violence be lessened or stopped? 

• What is a friend? 

• What is education? Wb" learn? 
•What is most Important? 

• What Is right and wrong? Why be good? What is a good person? 

• What Is the difference between living and non-living things? 

• Of what sorts of things is the universe made? 

• What is language? 

• What are the similarities and differences between humans and animals? 

There may be occasions when you are unsure whether to call a discussion • xploratoiy or 
issue-specific. Which you call it is not important. What is important is what happens in the dis- 
cussion. For example, consider this group of questions: 

• What does Vote* mean? 

How do people decide whom to elect? How should they decide? How ^ould people pre- 
dict how a potential leader is likely to act? If you don't know about an issue or the 
candidates for an ofilce, should you vote? 

Is voting important? Why or why not? What are elections supposed to produce? How? 
What does that require? What does that tell us about voting? 

Why are elections considered a good idea? Why is democracy considered good? What 
does belief in democracy assume about human nature? 

How do people become candidates? 

Why does the press emphasize how much money candidates have? How does having 

lots of money help candidates win? 
Why do people give money to candidates? Why do companies? 

These questions could be the list generated as possible questions for an exploratory discus- 
sion. Which of them are actually used would depend on how students respond. For an issue-spe- 
cific discussion, these questions and more could be used in an order which takes students from 
ideas with which they are most familiar to those with which they are least familiar. 
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Issue-Speoific 

Much of the time you will approach your instruction with specific areas and issues to coven 
This is the time for issue-specific Socratic questioning. To really probe an issue or concept in 
depth, to have students clarify, sort, analyze and evaluate thoughts and perspectives, distinguish 
the known firom the unknown, synthesize relevant factors and knowledge, students can engage in 
an extended and focused discussion. This type of discussion offers students the chance to pursue 
perspectives to their most basic assumptions and through their furthest implications and conse- 
quences. These discussions give students experience in engaging in an extended, ordered, and 
integrated discussion in which they discover, develop, and shaie ideas and insights. It requires 
pre-planning or thinking through possible perspectives on the issue, grounds for conclusions, 
problematic concepts, implications, and consequences. You can further prepare by reflecting on 
those subjects relevant to the issue: their methods, standards, basic distinctions and concepts, 
and interrelationships — points of overlap or possible conflict. It is also helpful to be prepared by 
considering likeliest student answers. This - is the type of Socratic questioning most ofien used in 
the lesson remodels themselves. Though we can't provide the crucial follow-up questions, we illus- 
trate pre-planiilng for issue-specific Socratic questioning in numerous remodels. 

Ail three types of Socratic discussion require development of the art of questioning. They require 
the teacher to develop familiarity with a wide variety of intellectual moves and sensitivity to when 
to ask which kinds of questions, though there is rarely one best question at any particular time. 



Some Suggestions for Using Socratic Discussion 

• Have an initial exploratory discussion about a complex issue in which students break It 
down into simpler parts. Students can then choose the aspects they want to explore or 
research. Then have an issue-specific discussion where students share, analyze, evaluate, 
and synthesize their work. 

• The class could have a "fishbowF discussion. One third of the class, sitting in a circle, 
discusses a topic. The rest of the class, in a circle around the others, listens, takes notes, 
then discusses the discussion. 

• Assign an essay asking students to respond to a point of interest made in a discussion. 

• Have students write summaries of their discussions immediately afterwards. They could 
also add new thoughts or examples, provide further clarification, etc. They could later share 
these notes. 



A Taxonomy of Socratic Questions 

It is helpful to recognize, in light of the universal features in the logic of human thought, that 
there are identifiable categories of questions for the adept Socratic questioner to dip into: ques- 
tions of clarification, questions that probe assumptions, questions that probe reasons and evi- 
dence, questions about viewpoints or perspectives, questions that probe implications and 
consequences, and questions about the question. Here are some examples of generic questions in 
each of these categories: 
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Oti»«tioiift of clarification 

• What do you mean by 



• What is your main point? 

• How dods relate to 7 

• Could you put that another way? 

• What do you think is the main issue here? 

• Is your basic point , or ? 



• Could you give me an example? 

• Would this be an example: ? 

• Could you explain that further? 
« Would you say more about that? 

• Why do you say that? 

or ? 



• Let me see if I imderstand you; do you mean 

• How does this relate to our discussion/ problem/ issue? 

• What do you think John meant by his remark? What did you take John to mean? 

• Jane, would you summarize in your own words what Richard has said? ... Richard, is that 
what you meant? 

QuestloM that Probe Assumptions 

• What arc you assuming? 

• What Is Karen assuming? 

• What could we assume Instead? , . 

• You seem to be assuming . Do I understand you correctly? 

• All of your reasoning is dependent on the idea that . Why have you based your reasoning 

on rather than ^? 

• You seem to be assuming . How would you justify taking this for granted? 

• Is it always the case? Why do you think the assumption holds here? 



9uestions that Probe Reasons and Evidence 

• What would be an example? 

• What are your reasons for saying that? 

• What other Information do we need to know? 

• Could you explain your reasons to us? 

• But Is that good evidence to believe that? 

• Are those reasons adequate? 

• Is there reason to doubt that evidence? 

• Who is in a ix>sltlon to know if that is the case? 

• What would you say to someone who said 7 

• Can someone else give evidence to support that response? 

• By what reasoning did you come to that conclusion? 

• How could we go about finding out whether that is true? 



• How do you know? 

• Why did you say thai? 

• Why do you think that is true? 

• Wliat led you to that belief? 

• Do you have any evidence for that? 

• How does that apply to this case? 

• What difference does that make? 

• What would convince you otherwise? 



Questions About Viewpoints or Perspectives 

• You seem to be approaching this issue from perspective. Why have you chosen this 

rather than that perspective? 

• How would other groups/ types of people respond? Why? What would influence them? 

• How could you answer the objection that would make? 

• Can/did anyone see this another way? 

• What would someone who disagrees say? 

• What Is an alternative? 

• How are Ken's and Roxanne's ideas alike? Different? 



Questions that Probe Implications and Consequences 

• What are you Impfylng by that? 

• When you say . are you implying ? 

• But if that happened, what else would also happen as a result? Why? 

• What effect would that have? 
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• Would that necessarily happen or only probably happen? 

• What is an alternative? 

• If this and this are the case» then what else must also be true? 



QuMtions About the Qtiettion 

• How can we find out? • Is this the same Issue as ? 

• How could someone settle this question? • Can we break this question down at all? 

• Is the question cleat? Do we understand it? • How would put the issue? 

• Is this question easy or hard to answer? Why? • What does this question assume? 

• Would put the question difierently? • Wliy is this question Important? 

• Docs this question ask us" to evaluate something? 

• I>o we all agree that this is the question? 

• To answer this question, what questions would we have to answer first? 

• Vm not sure I understand how you are interpreting the main question at issue. 

Wondering CAn<i Wondering About Your Wonderings) 

As a blossoming critical thinker, you will find yourself wondering in many directions. You will 
often» however, be unsure about how many of these wonderings to share with your students. You 
certainty don*t want to overwhelm them. Neither do you want to confuse them or lead tliem in too 
many directions at once. So when do you make the wonderings explicit in the form of a question 
and when do you keep them in the privacy of your mind? 

There Is no pat formula or procedure for answering these questions, though tliere are some 
principles: 

• Test and find out.* There is nothing wrong with some of your questions misfiring. You won't 
always be able to predict what questions will stimulate students thought. So you must 
engage in some trial-and-error questioning. 

• Tie into student experience and perceived needs." You may think of numerous examples of 
ways students can apply what they learn, and formulate questions relating academic mate- 
rial to students* lives. 

• *Don*t give up too soon.* If students don't respond to a question, wait. If they still don't 
respond, you could rephrase the question or break it down into simpler questions. 

The teacher must use care and caution in introducing students to Socratic questioning. The level 
of the questions should match the level of the students* thought. It should not be assumed that 
students will be fully successful with it, except over a considerable length of time. Nevertheless, 
property used, it can be introduced in some form or other at virtually any grade level. 



Socratic Interludes in Class 

#1 Helping Students Organize Their Thoughts for Writing 
Introduction 

The following Socratic interlude represents an initial attempt to get students to think about 
what a persuasive essay is and how to go about preparing to write one. Of course, like all 
SocraUc questioning it goes beyond one obJecUve, for it also stimulates students to think critical- 
ly in general about what ihey are doing and why. It helps them to see that their own ideas. If 
developed, are important and can lead to insights. 
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Transcript 

(A Reconstruction) 

T: you are all going to be writing a persuasive essay, so leVs talk about what you have to do to 
get your ideas organized There are two ways to persuade people of something, by appealing 
to their reason, a rational appeal and by appealing to their emotions, an emotional appeal 
What is the diJSermce betxveen these? LeVs take the rational appsaljlrsl what do youdo 
when you appeal to someone's reason? 

John: You give them good reasons for accepting something. You tell them why they should do 
something or what they can get out of it or why it's good for them. 

T; But don't they already have reasons why they believe as they do? So why should they accept 
your reasons rather than theirs? 

Bob: Well, maybe mine are better than theirs. 

T; But haven't you ever given someone, say ycOr mother or father, good reasons for what you want- 
ed to do, but they Just did not aooept your reasons even though tfxey seemed compelling to you 

Susan: Yeah, that happens a lot to me. They Just say that I have lo do what they say whether I 
like it or not because they are my parents. 

T: So is it hcpeZcss to give people good reasons for changing tfieir minds because people will 
never change their minds? 

Grace: No. people sometimes do change their minds. Sometimes they haven't thought about things 
a lot or they haven*t noticed something about what they're doing* So you tell them 
something they hadn*t considered and then they change their minds.... some times. 

T; IhaVs right, sometimes people do change their minds after you give them a new way of look- 
ing at things or reasons they hidn't considered. What does that tell you about one thing you 
want to be sure to do in deciding how to defend your ideas and get people to consider them? 
What do you think, Tom? 

Tom: I guess you want to consider different ways to look at things, to find new reasons and things. 

T: Well, but where can you find different ways to look at things? Wfxat do you think, Janet? 
Janet: 1 would look in the library. 

T; But what would you look for, could you be more specific? 

Janet: Sure. Vm going to write about why women should have the same rights as men. so Til look 
for books on feminism and women. 

T; How wUl that help you to find different ways to look at things, could you spell that outfur- 
t/ier? 

Janet: 1 think that certainly there will probably be different ide^s in different books. Not all 

women think alike. Black women and white women and religious women and FMspanic 
women all have their own point of view. I will look for the best reasons that each give 
and try to put them into my paper. 

T; OK, but so far we have Just talked about giving reasons to support your ideas, what I called 
in the beginning a rational appeal What about the emotional side of things, of appealing to 
people's emotions? John, wlxat are some emotions and why appeal to tliem? 

John: Emotions are things like fear and anger and Jealousy, what happens when we feel strongly 
or arc excited. 
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T: Right, so do you know anyona who appeals to our emotions? Are your ermtkms ever 
appealed to? 

JiKly: Sure, we all try to get people involved In feeling as we do. When we talk to friends about 
kids we don't like we describe them so that our friends will get mad at them and feel 
like wc do. 

Ti: How do we do this, could you give me an example, Judy? 

Judy: OK, like I know this girl who*s always trying to get her hands on boys, even if they already 
have girl friends. So I tell my friends how she acts. I give them all the details, how she 
touches them when she talks to them and acts like a dip. We really get mad at her. 

T; So what do you think, should you try to get your reader to share your feeling? Should you try 
to get their emotions involved? 

Judy: Sure, if you can. 

T: But isn*t this the way propaganda works? How we get people emotional so that they go along 
with things they shouldn't? Didn't Hitler get people all emotional and stir up their hate? 

Judy: Yeah, but we do that too when we play the national anthem or when we get excited about 
Americans winning medals at the Olympics. 

T; So what do you think of this Frank, should we or shouldn't we try to get people's emotions 
stirred up? 

FYank: If what we are try to get people to do is good we should do it, but if what we an; trying to 
get them to do is bad we shouldn't. 

T; Well, what do you think about Judy's getting her friendry mad at a gtl by telling tliem how 
sheflirts with boys? 

Frank: Are you asking me?....I think she ought to clean up her own act first, flaughter) 

Judy: What do you mean by that?! 

Frank: Well, you're one of the biggest flirts around! 

Judy: I never flirt with boys who have girl friends and anyway Tm Just a friendly perrson. 
Frank: Yes you are, very friendly! 

T; OK, calm down you guys, I think you better settle this one in private. But look, there's an 
important point Ixere. Sometimes we do act inconsistently, sometimes there are contradictions 
in our behavior, and we criticize people for doing what we do. And tliat's one thing we should 
think about when writing our papers, are we willir^g to live by what we are preaching to oth- 
ers? Or another way to put this is by asking whether our point of view is realistic. If our point 
of view seems too idealistic then our reader may not be persuaded. 

We don't have much time left today, soletmetryto summarize what I see as implied in what 
we have talked about. So far, we have agreed about a number of things important to persua- 
sive writing: l) you need to give good reasons to support your poin'i of view, 2) you should be 
clear about what your reasons are, 3) you should consider the issuejrom more than one point 
of view, including considering how your reader might look at U, 4) you should check out books 
or articles on the subjtct to get different points of view, 5) you should consider how you might 
reach your reader's feelings, how what you say ties into what they care about, 6) following 
Judy's example you should present specific examples and include the details that make your 
example realistic and moving, 7) in line with Frank's point, you shouki watch outforcontradic- 
tk>ns and inconsistencies, and S) you shouki make sure that what you are arguing for is realis- 
tk:. Fbr next time I woukl like you all to wrUe out the introductonj paragraph to your paper in 
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whkh you baskxUly tell the reader what you are going to try to persuade him or her ojarxd 
hoty you are going to do it, that is, how the paper will he structured. Don't worry that yourjirst 
drajl is wugh: you w^R be workir^g in groups of threes to sharpen up what you have writterL 



#2: Helping Students to Think More Deeply about Basic Ideas 
Introduction 

We tend to pass by basic ideas quickty in order to get into more derivative ideas. This is part of 
the didactic mind set of school-is-gtving-students-content-to-remember. What we need to do, in 
contrast, is to stimulate student's thinking right from the beginning, especially about the most 
basic Ideas in a subject so that they are motivated from the beginning to use their thinking in 
trying to understand things, and so that they base their thinking on foundaticnal ideas that 
make sense to them. 

Transcript 

(A. Reconstruction) 

Teacher. This is a course in Biology. What ^^nd of a subject is that? What do you know about 
Biology already? Kathleen^ what do you know about it? 

Kathleen: It's a science. 

T; And what's a science? 
Kathleen: Me? A science is very exact- They do experiments and measure things and test things. 

T; Right, and V)hat other sciences are there besides Biology? Marisa, could you name some? 
Marisa: Sure, there's Chemistry and Physics. 

T: What else? 

Blake: There's Botany and Math? 

T; Math..math is a little different from the others, isn't it? How is math different from Biology, 
Chemistry, Physics, and Botany? Blake, what would you say? 

Blake: You don't do experiments in math. 

T:And why not? 

Blake: I guess cause numbers are different 

T; Yes, studying numbers and other mathematical tl\ings is dij^ercntfrom studying chemicals or 
laws in the physical ux)rld or living things and so forth. You might ask your math teacher 
about why numbers are different or do some reading about that, but let's focus our attention 
here on what are called the life sciences. Why are Biology and Botany called life sciences? 

Pfeten Because they both study living things. 

T; How are they different? How is Biology different from Botany? Jermifer, what do you think? 

Jennifen I don't know. 
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T: Well, let's all of us lock up the worxis in our dk:tk>naries and see what is said about them. 

(Students look up the words) 

T: Jennifer, what did you find for Biology? 

Jennifer It says: "Hie science that deals with the origin; histoxy. physical characteristics, life 
processes, habits, etc.of plants and animals: It Includes Botany and Zoology". 

T: So what do we know about the relationship of Botany to Biology? Rick? 

Rick: Botany Is just a part of Biology. 

T: Right, arid what can tve tell about Biology from Just looking at its etymology. What does it laer- 
ally mean? If you break the word into two parts "bio" and 'logy". Blake, what does it tell us? 

Blake: The science of life or the study of life. 

T: So, do you see how etymology can help us get an insight into the meaning of a word? Do you 
see how the longer depiUion spells out the etyniological meaning in greater detad? Well, why 
do you think experiments are so important to biologists and other scientists? Have humans 
always done experiments do you think? Marisa. 

Marisa: I guess not, not before there was any science. 

T: Right, that's an excellent point, science didn't always exist What did people do before set- 
ence existed? How did they get their information? How did they form their beliefs? Peter. 

Peten Flnom religion. 

T: yes. religion often shc^)ed a lot of what people thought. Why don't we use religion today to 
decide, for example, what is true of the origin, history, and physical characteristics of life? 

Peten Some people still do. Some people believe that the Bible explains the origin of life and that 
the theory of evolution is wrong. 

T: What is "he theory of evdutioru Jose? 

Jose: I don't know. 

T: Well, why don't we all look up the name Darwin in our dictionaries and see if there is any- 
thing there about Darwinian theory. 

(Students look up the words) 

T: Jose, read aloud what you have found. 

Jose: It says "Darwin's theory of evolution holds that all .species of plants and animals devel- 
oped from earlier forms by hereditary transmission of slight variations in successive 
generations and that the forms which survive are those that are best adapted to the 
environment." 

T: What does that mean to you...in ordinary language? How would you explain that? Jose. 
Jose: It means the stronger survive and the weaker die? 

T: Wett, if that's true why do you think the dinosaurs died out? I thought dinosaurs were very 
strong? 

Shannon: They died because of the ice age. I think. 
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T: So I guess Ws not enough to be strong, you must also Jit in with the changes in the environ- 
ment Perhaps fitness or adaptabmty is more important than strength. Well in any case why 
r 0 you think that most people today look to science to provide answers to questions about the 
origin and nature ojlije rather than to the Bible or other religious teachings? 

Shannon: Nowadays most people believe that science and religion deal with different things and 
that scientific questions cannot be answered by religion. 

T; -And by the same token, I suppose, we recognize that religious questions cannot be answered 
by science. In any case, how were scientists able to convince people to consider their way of 
Jinding answers to questions about the nature of life and life processes. Kathleen, you*ve 
been quiet for a while, what do you think? 

Kathleen: To me science can be proved. When scienUsts say something we can ask for proof and 
they can show us, and if we want we can try it out for ourselves, 

T; Could you e^lain thatfiirther? 

Kathleen: Sure, in my chemistry class we did experiments in which we tested out some of the 
things that were said in our chemistry books. We could see for ourselves. 

T: That's right, science is based on the notion that when we claim things to be true about the 
world we should be able to test them to see if objectively, they are true. Marisa, you have a 
question? 

Marisa: Yes, but don't we all test things. We test our parents and our friends. We tiy out ideas to 
see if they work. 

T: That's true. But is there any difference between the way you and I test our friends and the 
way a chemist might test a solution to see ijitis acidic? 

Marisa: Sure, ... but I'm not sure how to explain it. 

T: Blake, what do you think? 

Blake: Scientists have laboratories; we don't. 

T: They also do precise measwements and use precise instruments, don't they? Why don't we 
do that with ourjriends, parents, and children? Adrian, do you have an idea why not? 

Adrian: We don't need to measure our friends. We need to find out whether they really care about us. 

T; Yes, Jinding our about caring is a different matter than Jinding out about acids and bases, or 
even than JlndiT\g out about animal behavior. You might say that there are two different kinds 
oj realities in the world, the qualitative and the quantitative, and that science is mostly con- 
cemed with the quantitative, while we are ojlen concerned wUh the qualaative. Could you 
name some qualitative ideas that all oJ us are concerned wUh? Rick, what do you think? 

Rick: I don't know what you mean. 

T: Well, the word qualitative is connected to the word quality. If! were to ask you to describe 
your own qualities in comparison to your brother or sister, would you know the sort ofthir^g I 
was asking you? 

Rick: I guess so. 

T; Could you, for example, take yow father and describe to us some of his best and some of his 
worst qualities as you see them? 

Rick: I guess so. 
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T: OK, why don't you do it. What do you ttUnk some ofyourfathefs best qualities are? 
Rick: To me he Is generous. He likes to help people out when they are in trouble. 

T: And what science studies generosity? 
Rick: I dont know. None, I guess. 

T: ThaVs right, generosity is a human quality, it can't be. measured scientijkally. There is no 
such thing as generosity units. So science is not the only way we canjlnd things out. We can 
also experience qualities in the world. We can e^rience kindness, generosity, fear, love, 
hate. Jealousy. S€if'satisfaction.Jriendsldp, and many, many other things as well In this 
class we are concerned mainly with what we canjind out about life quantUatively or sdentijl- 
cally. For next time, I want you to read the first chapter in your text book and I want you to be 
prepared to explain what the first chapter says. I will be dividing you up into groups of four 
and each group of four wiU develop a short sOmmary of the first chapter (without looking at it, 
of course) and then we will have a spokespersonjrom each group ejq)lain your summary to 
the class. After that, we will have a discussion of the ideas mentioned. Don't forget today's 
discussion, because Vll be asking you sotne quesUons that will see if you can relate what we 
talked about today with what was said in your first chapter. Any questions? ... OK, ... See 
you next time. 



#3: Helpiiig Students to Think Seriously about Complex Social Issues 
Introduction 

In the foUowlng extended discussion, Rodger Halstead. Homested High School Social Studies 
teacher. Socratically questions students about their views about the Middle East. He links up the 
issue with the holocaust during WWII and. ultimately, with the problem of liow to correct one 
injustice without committing another. 

Part One 

/ thought what we'd do now is to talk a Utile about the Middle East. And remember we saw a 
film, and tUle of the film was, 'Let My People Co.''And in the process of seeing that film, we 
took a look at some of the things that happened in the concentration camps; in the death- 
camps of Nazi Germany during Work! War II. Remetriber that?lVs pretty hard to forget, so Vm 
sure thatyou do remember that Who do you hoW responsible for what happened to the 
Jewish people during the holocaust, the Nazi holocaust of the 1940's and the late 1930's? 
Who do you hdd responsible for that? Laura? 

Laura: Everyone. Urn ... 

What do you mean, everyone? 

Students: It started in Germany. I would ... My first thought goes to Hitler: then it goes to the 

German people that allowed him to take control viithout ... without seeing what he was 
doing before it was too late. 

Let's see if we understand. Are you talking now about what I call moral responsibility, that they 
hold some moral responsibility for what happened, or are you talking about legal responsibili- 
ty? What rd like to really have us talk about is legal responsibility. Who woukl you punish for 
the responsibility for what happened to the Jewish people? Would you punish all Germans? 
No. OK, then who would you punish? 

Student: Hitlen 



Httlen OK, Ifhe had been alive and we'd bseriable to capture him. you would have pmished him. 
Student: Absolutely. 

OK. I think pwbably we*d aU agree to that, alright? Anybody else? 
Student: Probably his five top men. I ... Vm not oure ... 

Well whatever. Whether Ws Jhe or six or ten or whatever. The top guys, the SS ... 
Student: (several talking) Well, that's a good quesUon ... and. there are a lot of Nazis out there. 

Well ore you swe everyone was a member of the Nazi party? Not all Germans were. 
Student: Well, not all Germans were ... um ... 

Want to think about a? 
Student: Yeah. 

Hou; about sbmebody else? First of all we all agree that somebody shoul&have been punished, 
right? Alright, these are not acts that should have gone unpunished. OK, Steve? 

Steve: Well, ifd be kind of hard. but. like. I think that every soldier or whatever, whoever took a 
Ufe. theirs should be taken. (Several speaking) 

Every person who... every... every Nazi soldier who was in the camps ... 

Steve: Who had something to do with ... 

Who had something to do wUh the kaiing of the people in the camps. The Jews, the gypsies, the 
opponents oJHUler, all those pe<^le. All the 12 maiion kaied. Anybody that had a direct ... 
played a direct role. You would punish them. What if we hod a corporal here, Steve, and the 
corporal said. The reason I did this is because I was ordered to do it. And if I didn*t do it, my 
family was going to be injured, or something was going to happen to my family.'* Are you 
going to punish that corporal? 

Steve: Well. I guess ... well. I mean ... ah. they ... They still tooka life, you know, but they're ... 

what the/re ... You know, they were Just following the rules. What ... (Laughter) Yes. 
but I mean ... 1. 1. 1 believe that, you know, if you take a life ... 

What if they didn't take a life? What if they Just tortured somebody? 

Steve: Then they ... then ... then they should be tortured in the same way. 

So you say anybody who was directly responsible for any injury, torture, murder, whatever in 
the camps; they themselves should get a similar kind of punishment. What about the people 
who were in the beauwcracy of the German government who, ah, set up the trains and the 
time schedule of the trains? What about the engineer on the train? You're looking at me. Amy. 
Fmnotsureif... 

Amy. Well. yeah. 1 guess ... 

All those people? 

Amy: Yeah, because if you think about it. ilihey hadn't of done that, they couldn't have gotten 
the people there. 

OK, and what about the people standing on the streets while the Jews to get in the trucks ... 
Amy: No. I think that's going a little too ... 
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OK so anybody who participates in any way in the arresU the carrying out of all these activi- 
ties, including even people who. ah... what about people who typed up the memos? 

Amy: Yeah, I guess) 
{Several Speaking) 
No, says Manual Why not no? Why no? 

Manual: Uke. for example. If the/rc put under a lot of duress. Like. ah. we're going to kill your 
family, we're going to hurt your family, put them in a concentration camp, too ... 

Yes. Yes? 

Manual: It. it's Just total you Just can't hold them responsible because their family ... it's Just 
like, ah ... the next, the closest thing to them, and you can't Just say you have to pun- 
ish them because I don't think they did it on purpose. They didn't do it because we 
hate the Jews, we don't like you ... we're not doing it because we want to see you suf- 
fer. Thc/rc doing it because they don't want to see their family suffer. 

Anybody who enjoyed what they were doing, Manny, clearly needs to be punished, in your? 
right? What if I do U, but I don't er^oy it? OK Cod! I don't want to do this! Ohhh! But vou 
mademedoiL 

Manual: I don't think they should be punished. 

OK, the war's oven Manny. Lets get the man in here for a second. The war's over, Manny, and 
we now have the rest of these people. Leslie, did you do that because you wanted to do that? 
(Jumps to Rodger) 

(Laughter) 

Student: No. 

No. Gail, did you do it because you wanted to do it? 
GaU: No. 

Did you do it because you wanted to do it, Ariel? Did you do it. Laurel? Cuz you wanted. Brad? 
Student: No. 

Manny, what we got? None of them did U because they wanted to. They all did it because it 
was orders. 

Manual: Well, ah ... 

How do we know? 
Manual: That's a good question. 

You want to get off the hot seat for a second, Manny? 
Manual: Yeah. 

OK, Idon't know ... eeny, meeny, Stacy? 

Stacy: WeU, ah ... that's why I think that it should maybe Just be the leadership because they're 
the ones ... 

Just Hitler, and the... 
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StaqnYcah. cuz they're the oncs^who made up the concentration camps, and they're the ones 
who tell the people to do It And some people will want to do these things, and some 
people won't, and you can't determine who wants to do it and who doesn't. 

Student Yeah, but, how far do you go down? 

Stacy: Sec ... Well, that's why you Just do ... it d Just be those top ... 

Student What's the top ... 

Stacy: HItkr and his five or six men. 

Siaq^, would I gather that you agree wUh Manny that if somebody really enjoyed doing a and 
wanted to do it, *doing it* meaning hurting, kaiing, torture: ifXhey really wanted to do it and 
enjoyed it, those pec^^Ie should be punished 

Stacy: Yeah, they should, but you can't decide, you can't tell who really wanted to be ... 

OK. someone who did it reluctantly, you shouldn^t punish them, is that right? 

Stacy: Right 

Suppose you and laieinthe majia. And suppose you and I are in the majia, and I order you to 
kill ... oil. Katherine. OK? 

Stacy: OK. 

You happen to be... ah, acquaintances with Kathy, and you don't want to do it, but I order you 
to do it And, in fact you do, you carry it out because I tell ya, if you don*t do it, I'm going to 
pull yourfingemaUs out, and your toenails, and I'm going to shoot off you kneecap. And so 
you kill Katherine. Now, along comes Brad, He's a policeman. And he arrests you for killing 
Katherine, OK? And you say, "/ didn*t want to do it. My toenails were going to go out, myftn- 
gernads were going to go out, my kneecaps were going to go." Should we say, 'You're home 
free, Stacy." 

Stacy: No. I'd Isad them to you. Is what I'd do. 

So, they're going to arrest me. 

Stacy: Yeah. 

Alright Now should you be arrested? Should we Just say, Tm sorry. Stacy, should you be 
arrested? Should you be punished? 

Stacy: Yeah. I should be arrested but maybe not. ... You should be really punished, yeah. 

Really punished 
Stacy: Yeah 

Should you be punished too? 

Stacy; I'm in the Mafia. I shouldn't be in the Mafia 

So any body who is in the canyp who does these deeds because even though they did it because 
they did not want to do them they should also be held responsible and punished. 

Stacy: You can't There are too many of them. It's stooping to the Nazi's level by killing, by pun- 
ishing all these people 

So will you let some of them go free because you can't punish all 
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Stacy: Right you can't, you cant punish a whole entire group of people that's like ralllions of people 

Why cant you do that? 
Staqr; Because it's doing what they were doing to the Jn>rtsh people. 

We'll we get sqrne disagreement here, Jeamette 

Jeannette: If you can't call a person responsible for making a decision, where does that leave 
society. 

What kind of decision? 
Jeannette: Hicy made a decision to follow the order 

And you are saying we can't be responsible for a major 
(voices) 

Oh Pm sorry. Oh you have to ... the^fivnt tow^is answering ... why must you hold them 
responsible? 

(Laughter.) 

Jeannette: Because they made the decision, they did it. 

But what if they did it under duress? 

Jeannette: They couldVe ... faced the responsibilities, you have to fece responsibilities either way. 
you cant just do something. 

Suppose, suppose I say to you, VeaneUeyou, I want you to ah puUBUVs eyeballs out of his 
head. (Laughter) And if you don't do that, I am going to kill you, JeaneUe. " 

Jeannette: I am responsible 

Are you responsible? 
Jeannette: I'm responsible. 

you're goir^g to die! 
Jeannette: I'm responsible! 

So we shouldpunish you because you do this deed even though you would have died ifuou 
hadn't done it? 

Jeannette: Nol ifs still my decision. 

Student- Yeah. 

Stacy: But they, what if thqr were drafted into being in the Nazi camps and they were forced to 
do that — and, they did not want to do that? 

Student: How did they force ... 

Stacy: Just like we had American troops in Viet Nam. they were killing people. 
Student And they were drafted. A lot of people ran though ... 
Student A lot of people didn't 
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Time outt time out. we have a real important discussion and that is the issue of the people uiho. 
" ujhat about ttepebple who did not wHlingly do it who did it because of orders, are they or are 
theyrtk responsible? 

Student: No. 

Jody 

Jody: 1 agree with Janet Thqr are responsible, they made the decision to do it. — they have a 

choice but some pcopk I'm sure made the choice to die rather than to do this. I'm sure 
there wet« peopk that did that And .that was their decision because they could not go 
through with the order. You can't live with that. They went tlirough it and made that 
decision. They have to live with what they did and they have to ,be punished for it 
because they took the lives of other people. 

Waa a minute, no. no. no. no. no. Do you know the story of Patty Hearst at all? I know its 
anctent history toyou^Whenshe was kidnc^ped by a group call the SLA. She was brain- 
washed and she was beaten. She was abused and eventually she Joins the groi^ and they 
rob a bank and she had a part of the bank robbery up in Carmichael CA. it's up near 
Schcramento and tn the process of doing that after she is freed she argued that during the 
bank robbery they had a gun on her and she didn't have any choice now she's arrested for 
the bank robbery and she's going to be put on trial Is she responsible for her acts in that 
bank rdbberyJody. because if she didn't participate in that, there was gun on her and she 
could have been kflled. Does she go free or do you punish her for the bank robbery? 

Jody: That's a hard question, fyeah. no fair) was it proven that there was a gun on her? 

Yes they hadJape. It was not clear whether there were bullets in the gun or so forth. There is 
tape of a guru 

Jody: Well, if there's really proof, that's different 

What do you mean that's different? 
Jody: Well, than someone who was a Nazi 

No, no. no. let's not get to Nazi yet You're on a Jury. Jody. are you going to vote guilty or innocent? 
Jody: Innocent 

Why? 

Jody: Because there was proof that she was forced; it wasn't a threat that something was going 
to happen. She was forced. 

Did she do it under threat of her own life? 

Student Yes 

All right Leslie here is a Nazi OK, Cayle is Just a neutral Leslie tells CayJe if you don't kdi Ariel 
the Jew, you wM be punished. Cayle kills Ariel the Jew. The reason she does is because 
Leslie told her to do it 

Jodjy: No. I guess. 

Leslie held the gun on her. Are we not going to punish Cayle — Cayle ''Patty Hearst" 
Jody: No. I would probabty have to say that she would have to be responsible. 
Patty Hearst Patty Hearst 
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Jody: Yeah. 



Because you see the inconsistency with the previous posUion and you want to hold the position 
that in fact everyone who does things even under orders and compulsion are responsible for 
what they do. Is tlxat right? Would I be clear that in any future argument wUh your parents, 
you wainot argue a line that might say. The reason I did that is because somebody else told 
me I had k> do that " You'll never argue that? 

Jody: Your parents always say, "Bufit was your decision/ 

And you agrf>e to that. 
Jody: And you don't have to listen to what everyone else says. 

And you believe that. 
Jody: Yeah. 

And you will follow it. 

Jennifer. 

Jennifer: Uin, I agree with Janet, but I think its conditional because 
What is conditional? 

Jennifer Well. that, that the people are ulUmately responsible for their actions because In the 
Patty Hearst case, she umm, it was a bank robbeiy. and that wasn't directly. I mean 
that was. — are not supposed to steal people's money and that would affect people but 
it's not physicalfy. its not physical pain and it's not. you know, killing them, ^md so I 
think they should of um punish all the people who are in the Nazi camp because they 
were responsible for — physical pain and ah their deaths. 

Now leVs see. Let's change a Just slightly to make sure we understand So far, we havepwUy 
wide — all the leaders get punished, right? We had some disagreement on who in the can^s 
will be punished and some of you think all the people involved in the camps qnd others think 
not quite all the people. Anybody beyond that? What about Germans who knew what was 
going on and did nothing to stop it? 

Student: {many voices) 

It's too broad. 

Ws too broad? 

Student: Yeah. 

Is there anybody in the n>om right now who thinks that we should pur^ish all the Germans who 
knew what was going on and did nothing to stop it OK, so obviously you would not agree to 
punishAmericans who knew about it, right? Or the BHtish, right? So you're keeping your level 
of punishment to the leaders and those who are directly bxvolved, and you have some dis- 
agreement on who is directly involved and should be punished Have I got it right? 



Part IWo 

You're in the U.N. It's 1947. You have now been given the legal right, whether you believe it is 
the moral right or not, you have been given the legal right to decide what to do wUh Palestine. 
OK, we are not talking about moral No, we are talking about legal. You are a country, you are 
going to have to vote on what to do wUh the state of Palestine. What are you going to do? 
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Student: Vote for the Arabs 

For the Arabs., you are going to vote that the Arabs have — why? 

Student: AddiUonally, I would give the Jews a piece of Germany. 

OK, OK, Would you today be somewhat sympathetic to a Palestinian who comes to you and 
says, "My land has been taken wrongly from me and I have been driven ojfmy land by a 
pecple and by an oiganizationfor an act that ! had no responsibility fr)n " Would you be sym- 
pathetk: to a Palestinian who said that? 

Jeanette: Yes 

What would you say to the Palestinian, other than to say that I am sympathetic? 

Jeanette: I would say what my Daddy always says to me, that life is not fair. 

So the world is notfixir and life is not Jair. We do the best we can. Do the Palestinians have, in 
your mind, some right to oppose what was done to them? 

Jeanette: Yes 

Do they have the right to use force to try to, uh, change what was done to them? 
Jeanette: They have a right. 

In your mind? 
Jeanette: yes, they do. 

How do we get out of this dilemma? 
Jeanette: I don't know. 

It is a real dilenma isn*t it? 
Jeanette: Yea. 

Anybody else? John. 
John: No wait, I want to clarify a couple of things first. 

OK 

John: OK, the land that is, uh, that is in question. Palestine, was once the Jews*. If we go back 
far enough ... it was their holy land, right? 

Yes. Correct. 

John: And the Arabs drove them off a long time ago. 

Well, actually the Romans drove them off. 
John: The Romans drove them off, OK. but thqr*ve had a history of persecution, so isn't that ... 
Student: The Jews? 

John: Isn't that, yea the Jews, isn't that the significance of giving them that piece of land instead 
of a piece of Germany is because that's originally theirs and they have pride and her- 
itage there and they were driven off ... 
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John, would you then argve the proposition that anybody who, any group oj people, who have 
been persecuted and driven ojf their land, at some time in the Jutuie should be given that 
tand'bodc? 

John: No« 

That's not your proposUion? 
John: That's a Halstead generalization. 

Well I thougM thaVs what you said; did I not get what you said correct? 
John: Vm talking about the Jews specifically. 

All right, explain it to me again, leVs see if I hear it right. 
John: OK, the Jews have been burned all through hlstoiy. 

All right. 
^ John: You agree with that? 

Yes. /do. 

John: OK, and you agree that that was once their holy land. 
I agree to that. 

John: So. if in fact, the UN decides to give them a piece of land which they did. the significance of 
giving them that land in contrast^to giving them a piece of Germany is because it was 
once theirs and It was. it had some significant to them, in fact we're trying to compen- 
sate for 'em. not Just push them Into the corner. OK. 

lagree to all that, now are you saying to me that you personally, if you had been a delegate in 
the m would have voted to give a portion of Palestine to the Jewish people because of that 
argument? 

John: Correct. 

Is that an argument that is valid for any other group of people or is that argument only valid to 
the Jewish people? 

John: It's, yea, it depends. 

Well, / ... suppose ... suppose I can find, John, suppose I can find another group of people who 
have been persecuted for a good portion of their life and had their land taken away by anoth 
er group and now these people are trying to find someplace to live where they in fact can live 
afruitjid life, would you in fact agree to those people getting their land back? 

John: Yea. 

-All right. let's talk about the American Indian. Were the American Indians persecuted? 
Class: Yes. 

Were they driven off their land? 
Class: Yes. 

Wene they put tn reservations? 
Class: Yes. 
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Have we taken their land awciyfixxn them? 
C]aa»: Yes. 

John: And Ym not saying that's right. 

Are the, are the American Indians today that are alive basically on land areas where they are 
not able to survive JmiJ^y as a people? Should they be given theirland back? 

Student: Some 

John: Seems logical, ! mean 

Am I correct then that tfohn, (hat you're arguing^ that you would agree that we in the United 
States should give this land back to the American Indian because of all those circumstances? 

John: Ihey should get something.. In proportion to the size of their people. 

They sfiould get something, something of the United States ... and they should get soniething 
' that is worthwhile andfruUjid and that they can live and survive not some Junk land down in 
the desert ... is ttiat correct? 

Class: Yes. 

Would you agree perhaps maybe Santa Clara Valley? Would you personally. John, be willing to 
woi)e out of your bouse and turn it over to the Indians? 

Class laughs. ... give Ohio. 

Well that's too easy far John to give away Ohio. Would you give away your home? 
John: I wouldn't be happy about It. 

No you wouldnX you would feel wronged if it happened, right? 
John: Right. 

WouZd you, would you, if the government came down and said 'John Rimenshxdter and family, 
your house has Just been given away^to an Indian couple." would youfeel right in taking 
some force against that Indian couple at a later time to get your house back? 

John: Yeah. 

Laurel: I wouldnl. I would ... 
Laurel you wouldn^t what? 



Laurel: I wouldn't 
You wouldn*t what? 

Laurel: I wouldn't feel comfortable using force to get my house back from the Indian couple. 1 
would go to the government. 

John: Well, yeah 

Laurel: and. and. Well, but the question was would you feel force ... 

Laurel you're in the UN. Would you vote to give a piece of that land to the Jewish people, or 
wouldyou vote to give it to the Arabs in its entirety? 

Laurel: I really ... 1 want to be able to feel good about giving that homeland to the Jews. 
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Allright. 

Laurel: I think they deserve it and I think I would vote no because the Arabs are there and it is 
Arab land. 

So then what do we do with the Jews? U's 1946, 1947. 

Laurel: And you know a lot of the time ... Jody was telling me a lot of Jews didn't want to go back 
to their homes that thqr*ve been ... they didn't want to go back to their German homes. 

Is that rightjidly so? Would you, would you agree that there is logical reason wky they would 
not want to go back? 

Laurel: Absolutely, oh absolutely ... 

So what do we do wUh them maybe we've got thousands maybe hundreds of thousands of 
Jews who were in the camps they don't want to go back to Germany, they don't want to ao 
backtoPbla!\d. 

Laurel: Maybe ... 

John has raised what is actually true, thsy want to go back to when? is their historical place. 
Laurel: Right, right 

Youdoiwt believe that's right, because the maJorUy of the people who live there are Arabs now. 
So what are we going to do wUh the Jews? 

Laurel: Somehow, uh ... 

It's a heck of a dilemma, isn't it? 

Laurel: Somehow, spUt up Isiacl so that, um, the Arabs, but yea, but, but they didn't do that 
totally, I mean a lot of, there's like what, in Lebannon there's a lot of there's many 
camps up there for, for ... 

Palestinians. 

Laurel: Palestinians and I don't think that that's fair. 
OK. 

Laurel: And, um, I think somehow both sides ... 

In trying to correct one injustice have we created another injustice? 
Laurel: Yes! 

And do we, do we have in the Middle East, two groups of people who believe rightJuUy so, that 
they have been injured, and that there is a solution to their problem and that is that the solw 
tlon to their problem, for both of them, is to have the land^of Palestine? Now the Palestinians 
feel injured because their land was given away and their solutkm is to give them back 
Palestine, and the Jews feel that they have been injured historically and specifically the 
Holocaust and the solution to them is to give them Palestine. Haven't we got a heck of a 
dilemma on our hands? Yeah, Katherine. 

Katherine: Well, not all of the Jews that live in Israel are survivors of the Holocaust. 
I agree. 
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Latxrd: I mean they're from, ifs their homeland for people from all around the worid so now they 
can practice freely and have a place, a place to be without being persecuted, and. when 
I was there, the fccUng is that they are more than willing to live with the Arabs only as 
long as they can Just be the, but, the Axal>s, it seems that the Arabs only they want to 
be in there and they don't want th^ dont, they aren't willing to live with the Jews. 



To participate effectively in Socratic questioning, one must: 

• listen carefiilty to what others say 

• take what they say seriously 

• look for reasons and evidence 

• recognize and reflect upon assumptions 

• discover implications and consequences 

• seek examples, ansdogies. and objections 

• seek to distinguish what one knows from what one merely believes 

• seek to enter empathetically into the perspectives or points of view of others 

• be on the alert for inconsistencies, vagueness, and other possible problems in thought 

• look beneath the surface of things 

• maintain a healthy sense of skepticism 

• be willing to helpfully play the role of devil's advocate 



IIL Role Playing and Reconstructing Opposing Views 

A fundamental danger for human thought is narrowness. We do not naturally and sponta- 
neously open our minds to the insights of those who think differently from us. We have a natural 
tendency to use our native intelligence and our cognitive skills to protect and maintain our sys- 
tem of beliefs rather than to modify and expand it. especially when ideas are suggested that have 
theif origin in a veiy different way of thinking. We can never become fairminded unless we learn 
how to enter sympathetically into the thinking of others, to reason from their perspectives and 
eventually to tiy seeing things as they see them. 

I^earning how to accuratefy reconstruct the thinking of others and how to role play their think- 
ing (once reconstructed) are fundamental goals of critical thinking instruction. Veiy little work has 
yet been done in giving students opportunities to role play the reasoning of others. So it is not now 
clear to what extent or in what forms role playiiig to enhance critical reciprocity is possible. 

But imagine some possible experiments. Students could brainstorm two lists, one list of their 
reasons for being allowed to stay out late and one for the reasons their parents might give forbid- 
ding it A role play might be devised in which two students would pretend that they were parents 
and were asked, in that role, to give their reasons why their children should not be allowed to 
stay out late. It would be interesting to see how accurately the students could reconstruct the 
reasoning of their parents. They will probably find this challenging and should be encouraged to 
be as clear as possible in their reasons. Socratically questioning them would reveal more about 
; their thinking. If a student gives the reason that '*kids can't be trusted," the teacher might ask, 

-What docs trust mean to you?" Or, -What kinds of things can kids not be trusted to do? Do you 
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think that all Idds are untrustworthy? What circumstances have caused you not to trust one of 
your kids?* Then one might experiment with a discussion between a student playing -parent" 
and another student playing -daughter" orison/ The class might subsequently discuss what the 
best reasons were on each side of the dispute and who seemed to have the stronger argument. 

Histoiy lessons might also provide opportunities foi initial role playing experiences. For 
instance, students could role play discussions between Northerners and Southerners on disput- 
ed questions of the Civli War period or between a member of the British royalty and a colonist 
concerning the events that led up to the Boston Tea Party. 

An interesting follow-up exercise might be to have the students, either in pairs or singly, com- 
pose a dialogue on a given issue or on a chosen one. Remind them to brainstorm lists of reasons 
for both sides of the issue, being sure to focus on the side they don't hold. Then have them write 
a dialogue expressing the opposing viewpoints. Some of the pairs of students could present their 
dialogues to the class. 

TV. Analyzing Experiences 

The necessary role of insights and Intellectual virtues — such traits as intellectual empathy, 
intellectual courage, intellectual integrity, and confidence in reason — in significant learning has 
been largefy ignored in schooling. This deficiency is inUmately connected with another one. the 
failure of schools to help students recognize the need, not only to test what they "Jearn" in school 
against their own experience, but also to test what they experience by what they "learn" in school. 

We subject little of our experience to critical analysis. We seldom take our experiences apart, 
to get some sense of their true worth. We seldom separate experiences into their parts of raw 
data and interpretations of the data. Students need to recognize that the same event or situa- 
tion is often interpreted differently and therefore experienced differently. Failing to recognize the 
difference between aspects of our experiences, we ignore how the interests, goals, and desires 
we bring to those data shape and structure our interpretations. Similarly, we rarely seriously 
entertain the possibility that our interpretation {and hence the total experience) might be selec- 
tive, biased, or misleading. 

The process of developing Intellectual virtues and insights is part of developing an interest in 
taking our experiences apart, in order to recognize when biased subjectivity is distorting our 
experience. What is more, we need to continually keep in mind the fact that the world is complex 
and that there are often a variety of legitimate ways to experience the same event or situation. 
Meta-expcriences become important benchmarks an^ guides for future thought. They make pos- 
sible mod^s of thinking and maneuvers in thinking of which the irrational mind is incapable. 

To teach for the Intellectual virtues, therefore, one must recognize the significant differences 
between the higher order critical thinking of a fairminded person and the lower order ciitical 
thinking of a self-sening person. Though both kinds of thinkers share a certain command of the 
micro-skills of critical thinking and hence would, for example, score well on tests such as the 
Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal or the Cornell CriUcal ThinkJng Tests, they v/ould be 
unequal at tasks which presuppose the intellectual virtues. The self-serving (weak sense) critical 
thinker would lack the insights that underlie and support these virtues. 

To reason well in domains in which I am prejudiced — hence, eventually to reason my way out 
of prejudices — I must develop a set of analyzed examples of such reasoning. Of course, to do so. 
I must see that when I am prejudiced, it seems to me that I am not. and conversely, that those 
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who are not prejudiced as I am will nevertheless seem to me to be prejudiced to a prejudiced 
person an unprejudiced person seems prejudiced. I will realize this only to the degree that I have 
analyzed experiences in which I have first been intensely convinced that I was correct on an 
issue, judgment, of point of view, only to find after a series of challenges, reconsiderations, and 
new reasonings that my previous conviction was, in fact, prejudiced. I must take this experience 
apart in my mind, clearly understand its elements and how these elements fit together {how I 
bccanie prejudiced; how I inwardly experienced that prejudice; how intensely that prejudice 
appeared as insight to me; how I progressively began to break it down by seriously considering 
opposing lines of reasoning; how I slowly came to new assumptions, new information, and ulti- 
matety new conceptualizations). 

Only by this special kind of inner experience of reasoning one's way out of prejudices does one 
gain the sort of higher order abilities a fairminded critical thinker requires. The somewhat 
abstract articulation of the Intellectual virtues will take on concrete meaning in the light of these 
analyzed experiences. We grasp their true meaning only when we take apart our own experience 
in this way. For example, suppose you had developed a habit of getting angry when other people 
were late but typically felt Justified when you were late. In fact, suppose you felt hostility toward 
others when they expressed exasperation at your being late. You would probably have a great 
deal of dlfiiculty in separating your anger and the thinking that fostered that anger from the 
objective events: you or someone else is late. But if you came to do so, to see inconsistency in 
your responses to lateness, you could begin to reshape your own responses and be fairer to oth- 
ers. Once we begin to analyze experiences in this way. we begin to develop the insights upon 
which the intellectual virtues depend. 

To generalize, in order to develop intellectual virtues, we must develop a variety of analyzed 
experiences that represent to us personal models, not only of the pitfalls of our own previous 
thoughts and experiences, but also of processes we used to reason our way out of or around 
them. These model experiences must be charged with meaning for us. We cannot be iiidifferent to 
them. We must sustain them in our minds by our sense of their importance, that they may sus- 
tain and guide us in our thought. 

What does this imply for teaching? For one thing, it implies a somewhat different content or 
material focus. Our own minds and experiences must become the subject of our study and learn- 
ing. Indeed, only to the extent that the content of our own experiences becomes an essential part 
of what is studied will the "usual** subject matter be truly learned. By the same token, the experi- 
ences of others must also become part of our studies. But experiences of any kind should always 
be critically analyzed, and all students must do their own analysis of the experience to be 
assessed and recognize what indeed they are doing. 

This entails that students grasp the logic of experience and come to see that, for example, 
every experience has three elements, each of which may require some special scrutiny in the 
analytic process: 1) something to be exj>erienced (some actual situation or other); 2) an experi- 
encing subject (with a point of view, framework of beliefs, attitudes, desires, and valur^*. and 3) 
some hi.erpretation or conceptualization of the situation. To take apart any experience. I must 
ponder three distinctive questions (as well as their interrelation): 

1) What are the raw facts, the most neutral description, of the situation? 

2) What interests, attitudes, desires, or concerns am I bringing to the situation? 

3) How am I conceptualizing or interpreting the situation in light of my point of view? 
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If students arc given a wide range of assignments requiring them to analyze their experiences 
and the experiences of others along these lints, and are given ample opportunity to argue among 
themsehres about which interpretations make the most sense and why, then they will begin to 
amass a collecUon of critically analyzed experiences. As these experiences illuminate the pitfalls 
of thought, their identlflcaUon with the analyses will lay the foundation for their intellectual traits 
and moral character. They will have Intellectual virtues because they thought their own way to 
them and internalized them as concrete understandings and insights. Their basic values and 
their thinking processes now feed each other. Their intellectual and affective life becomes more 
integrated. Critical standards for thinking become part of their own thinking rather than external 
to them in texts, teachers, or the authority of a peer group. 

There v;ill be many opportunities in the day-to-day life of school activities to help students 
develop their intellectual courage, empathy, integrity, perseverance, confidence in reason, and 
fairmindedness. We need not pressure students to.develop these traits, but merely provide condi- 
tions which support their growth. The i>ame can be said for fostering essenUal insights, such as 
insight into the difference between objective situations and our own special interpretations of 
them. If wc provide situations that call upon students to express their own interpretations while 
distinguishing basic facts from those interpretations, they will develop crucial insights over time. 
We must take care, however, not to encourage students to believe either that every interpretation 
of an event is equally "correct" or that only one interpretation contains the truth. Students 
should learn over time that some interpretations of events are more Justified than others {more 
accurate, relevant, or insightful), while no one interpretation of an event contains all the truth. 

V. Teaching the Distinction Between Fact, Opiriion, and 
Reasoned Judgment 

Many texts claim to foster critical thinking by teaching students to divide all statements into 
facts and opinions. When they do so. students fail to grasp the significance of dialogical thinking 
and reasoned Judgment. When an issue is fundamentally a matter of fact {e.g.. *What is the 
weight of this block of wood?" or "What are the dimensions of this figure?*), there is no reason to 
argue about the answer; one should cany out the process that gets us the correct answer. 
Sometimes this might require following complex procedures. In any case, weighing and measur- 
ing, the processes needed for the questions above, are not typically matters of debate. 

On the other hand, questions tl)at raise matters of mere opinion, such as. "What sweater do you 
like better?" "What is your favorite colof?* or "Where would you like to spend your vacation?" do 
not have any one correct answer since they ask us merely to express our personal preferences. 

But most of the important issues we face in our lives are not exclusively matters of fact or mat- 
ters of preference. Many require a new element: that we reason our way to conclusions while we 
take tlie reasoned perspectives of others into account. As teachers, we should be clear in encour- 
aging students to distinguish these three different situations: the ones that call for facts alone, the 
ones that call for preference alone, and the ones that call for reasoned Judgment. When, as mem- 
bers of a Jury, we are called upon to come to a Judgment of innocence or guilt, we do not settle 
questions of pure fact, and we are certainly not expected to express our subjective preferences. 

Students definitely need to learn procedures for gathering facts, and they doubtless need to 
have opportunities to express their preferences, but their most important need is to develop their 
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capacities for reasoned judgment. Hiey need to know how to come to conclusions of their own 
based on evidence (facts) and reasoning of their own within the framework of their own perspec- 
tives. Their values and preferences will, of course, play a role in their perspectives and reasoning, 
but their perspectives should not be a matter of pure opinion or sheer preference. I should not 
believe in thlngs-or people Just because / want to. I should have good reasons for my beliefs, 
except, of course, where it makes sense to have pure preferences. It does make sense to prefer 
butterscotch to chocolate pudding, but it does not make sense to prefer taking advantage of 
someone rather than respecting his rights. Over time, students need to distinguish fact, opinion, 
and reasoned Judgment, since they will never be good thinkers if they commonly confuse them as 
most students now do. {See the section on Text Treatment of Critical Thinking in Thinking 
CriUcally about Teaching: From Didactic to CriUcal Teaching.") 

In passing, be sure not to confuse this distinction with that of convergent and divergent ques- 
.tlons. QucsUons of opljiion and questions of reasoned Judgment are both divergent, but the first 
docs not Involve the question of truth or accuracy {because it calls for expression of preference), 
while the second does {since reasoned Judgment can be more or less reasonable, more or less 
prejudiced, more or less Justified). 

We have put this distinction into the Global Strategies section of tills handbook to underscore 
its importance as a pervasive emphasis in all instruction. In any event, we should always keep in 
mind global, as well as more specific, strategies In fostering critical thinking. When we habitually 
play the role of Socratlc questioner, habitually seek opportunities to have students reconstruct 
anc? role play the thinking of others, habitually encourage students to develop intellectual 
virtues, and habitually encourage students to distinguish preference from reasoned Judgment, we 
will discover new possibilities for critical thinking instruction and will develop global insights that 
help guide us in understanding and applying the strategies Illustrated more specifically in the 
lesson remodels that follow. 
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Introduction 

Each strategy section has three parts. The "principle" provides the theoiy of critical think- 
ing on which the strategy is based and links the strategy to the ideal of the fairninded 
critical thinker. The "application" provides examples of when and how the strategy can be 
used. Our lists of possible questions are often larger and more detailed here than in the remodels. 
Each strategy description concludes with a list of lesson plans in which we use tlie strategy. 

The reader should keep in mind the connection between the principles and applications on 
the one hand, and the character traits of a fairminded critical thinker on the other. Our aim, 
once again, is not a set of disjointed skills, but an integrated, committed, thinking person. The 
strategies and remodels should be used to illuminate each other. If puzzled by a remodel (ours 
or your own), see the strategies. If puzzled by a strategy, see the originals and our critiques and 
remodels for clarification. 

The strategies listed below are divided into three categories — one for the affective and two for 
the cognitive. This of course is not to imply that the cognitive dimension of critical thinking 
should be given twice as much emphasis. Indeed, the affective dimension is eveiy bit as impor- 
tant \o critical thinking. No one learns to think critically who is not motivated to do so. In any 
case, whatever dimension is emphasized, the other dimension should be integrated. We want stu- 
dents to continual^ use their emerging critical thinking skills and abilities in keeping with the 
critical spirit, and the critical spirit can be nurtured only when actually practicing critical think- 
ing in some (cognitive) way. One cannot develop one's fairmindedness, for example, without actu- 
ally thinking fairmindedly. One cannot develop one's intellectual independence without actually 
thinking independently. This is true of all the essential critical thinking traits, values, or disposi- 
tions. They are dcvelopmentally embedded in thinking itself. In teaching for cntical thinking in a 
strong sense, the affective dimension of thinking is fully as important as the cognitive. 
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Furthermore. Just as the cognitive and affective dimensions are Interdependent and Intertwined, 
so also are the various Individual strategies. For purpcjses of learning, we articulate separate prin- 
ciples and applications. In the beginning, the connections between them may be obscure. Never- 
theless, eventually we begin to discover how progress with any one principle leads inevitably to 
other principles. To see this let us look first at the individual strategies in the affective dimension. 



Affective strategies are Interdependent because the intellectual traits they imply develop best 
in concert with each other. Consider Intellectual humility. To become aware of the limits of our 
knowledge, we need the courage to face our own prejudices and Ignorance. To discover our own 
prejudices In turn, we often must empathize with and reason within points of view toward which 
we are hostile. To achieve this end. we must typically persevere over a period of time, for learning 
to empathlcally enter a point of view against which we are biased takes time and significant 
effort. That effort will not seem Justified unless we have the confidence In reason to believe we 
will not be "tainted" or "taken in" by whatever Is false or misleading In the opposing viewpoint. 
Furthermore, merely believing we can survive serious consideration of an "alien" point of view is 
not enough to motivate most of us to consider them seriously. We must also be motivated by an 
intellectual sense of Justice. We must recognize an Intellectual responsibility to be fair to views we 
oppose. We must feel obliged to hear them In their strongest form to ensure that we are not con- 
demning them out of Ignorance or bias on our part. At this point, we come full circle back to 
where we began: the need for intellectual humility. 

Or. to begin at another point, consider Intellectual good faith or Integrity. Intellectual integrity 
is clearly a dlfllcult trait to develop. We are often motivated, generally, of course without admit- 
ting to or being aware of this motivation, to set up Inconsistent Intellectual standards. Our ego- 
centric or soclocentrlc tendencies make us ready to believe positive information about those we 
like, and negative information about those we dislike. We an*, likewise strongly Inclined to believe 
what scives to justify our vested Interest or validate our strongest desires. Hence, all humans 
have some Innate mental tendencies to operate with double standards, which of course Is 
paradigmatic of Intellectual bad faith. Such modes of thinking often correlate quite \;ell with get- 
ting ahead in the world, maximizing our power or advantage, and getting more of what we want. 

Nevertheless, it Is difficult to operate explicitly or overtly with a double standard. We therefore 
need to avoid looking at the evidence too closely. We need to avoid scrutinizing our own Inferences 
and Interpretations too carefully. At this point, a certain amount of Intellectual arrogance Is quite 
useful. I may assume, for example, that 1 know Just what you're going to say (before you say it), 
precisely what you are really after (before the evidence demonstrates It), and what actually is going 
on (before I have studied the situation quite carefully). My Intellectual arrogance may make It easi- 
er for me to avoid noticing the unjustifiable discrepancy between the standards I apply to you and 
the standards I apply to myself. Of course, if I don't have to empathize with you. that too makes it 
easier to avoid seeing niy duplicity. I am also better positioned If I lack a keen need to be fair to 
your point of view. A UtUe background fear of what I might discover if I seriousl> considered the 
consistency of my own Judgments can be quite useful as well. In this case, my lack of intellectual 
integrity is supported by my lack of Intellectual humility, empathy, and falrmindedness. 

Going In the other direction, It will be difficult to use a double standard If 1 feel a responsibility 
to be fair to your point of view, see that this responsibility requires me to view things from your 
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perspective empathlcally, and do so with some humility, recognizing I could be wrong, and you 
right. The more I dislike you personally, or feel wronged In the past by you or by others who 
share your way of thinking, the more pronounced In my chaiacter the trait of Intellectual Integri- 
ty and good faith must be to compel me to be fair. 

Distinguishing Macro-Abilities From Micro-Skills 

Our reason for dividing cognitive strategies Into macro-abllltles and micro-skills is not to create 
a hard and fast line between the most elementary skills of critical thinking {the micro-skills) and 
the process of orchestrating those elementary skills, but rather to provide teachers with a way of 
thinking about two levels of learning. We use these two levels In most complex abilities. For intu- 
itive examples, consider what Is Involved In learning to play the piano, learning to play good 
tennis, mastering ballet, or becoming a surgeon. In each of these areas, there Is a level of skill 
learning which focuses on the most elementary of moves. For example, learning to practice the 
most elementary ballet positions at the bar, learning to play scales on the piano, or learning to hit 
various tennis strokes on the backboard. One must often return to this micro-level to ensure that 
one keeps the fundamentals well In hand. Nevertheless, dancing ballet Is not practicing at the bar. 
Playing the piano is not simply playing scales. And hitting tennis balls against a backboard is not 
playing tennis. One must move to the macro level for the real thing. So, too. In critical thinking. 
Students have to learn the fundamentals: What an assumption Is, what an Implication Is, what an 
inference and conclusion are, what It Is to Isolate an Issue, what It Is to offer reasons or evidence 
In support of what one says, how to identify a contradiction or a vague sentence. 

But tlilnking critically in any actual situation is typically doing something more complex and 
holistic than this. Rarely In thinking critically do we do Just one elementary thing. Usually we 
have to integrate or make use of a variety of elementary critical thinking skills. For example, 
when we are reading (a macro-ability) we have to make use of a variety of critical thinking micro- 
skills, and we have to use them in concert with each other. We might begin by reflecting on the 
Implications of a story or book title. We might then begin to read the preface or introduction, and 
start to identify some of the basic issues or objectives the book or story is focused on. As we pro- 
ceed along, we might begin to Identify particular sentences that seem vague to us. We might con- 
sider various interpretations of them. As we move along, we would doubtless dip Into our own 
experience for possible examples of what the author Is saying. Or we might begin to notice 
assumptions the author is making. We would be making all of these individual moves as part of 
one Integrated acti'/ity: the attempt to make sense of, to follow, what we are reading. As always, 
the whole is greater than and more Important than the parts. We read not to practice our critical 
thinking micro-skills. We use our critical thinking micro skills in order to read, or better, m order 
to read clearly, precisely, and accurately. Keep this principle of Interdependence in mind as you 
read through the various strategies. 





strategy List: 35 Dimensions of Critical Thought 

A* Affective Strategies 

S-I thinking independently 

S-2 developing insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 

S-3 exercising falrmindedness 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 

S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending Judgment 

SS developing intellectual courage 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-8 developing intellectual perseverance 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 

B. Cognitive Strategies Macro'-Abilities 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-I I comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-I 3 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-I 5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-I6 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 

S-I 7 questioning deepty: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-I8 anafyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-I9 generating or assessing solutions 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating acUons or policies 

S-2I reading critlcalty: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 

3-23 making interdisciplinary connections 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
S-25 reasoning dialcgically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
S-26 reasoning dialectieally: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

C* Cognitive Strategies — Micro-Skills 

S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 

S-28 thinking precisety about thinking: using critical vocabulary 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-3I distinguishing relevant from Irrelevant facts 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 
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S-1 Thinking Independently 

Principle: Critical thinking is autonomous thinking, thinking for oneself. Many of our 

beliefs are acquired at an early age, when we have a strong tendency to form beliefs 
for irrational reasons (because we want to believe, because we are rewarded for 
believing). Critical thinkers use critical skills and insights to reveal and eradicate 
beliefs to which they cannot rationally assent. In formulating new beliefs, critical 
thinkers do not passively accept the beliefs of others; rather, they analyze issues 
themselves, reject unjustified authorities, and recognize the contributions of Justi- 
fied authorities. They thoughtfully form principles of thought and action; they do 
not mindlessly accept those presented to them. They do not accept as true, or 
reject as false, beliefs they do not understand. They are not easily manipulated. 

Independent thinkers strive to incorporate all known relevant Imowledge and 
insight into their thought and behavior. They strive to determine for themselves when 
information is relevant, when to apply a concept, or when to make use of a skill, 
^plication: A critical education respects the autonomy of the student. It appeals to ratio- 
nality. Students should be encouraged to discover information and use their 
knowledge, skills and insights to think for themselves. Merely giving students 
"facts'* or telling them the "right way* to solve a problem interferes with students* 
critiquing and modifying pre-existing beliefs with new knowledge. 

Rather than simply having students discuss ideas in their texts, the teacher can 
have them brainstorm ideas and argue among themselves, for instance, about prob- 
lems and solutions to problems. Before reading a section of text that refers to a map, 
chart, time-line, or graph, students could read and discuss what the map, or the 
rest, shows. Students could develop their own categories instccd of being provided 
with them. "Types of Literature" lessons could be remodelled so that students group 
and discuss writings they have read, entertaining different ways to classify them. 

When a text tries to do too much of the students* thinking for them, it can be 
examined in depth. 'Why does the text tell you about this? Why do Ihe authors 
thtrik this (concept, skill procedure, step) is worth knowing? Why does the text tell 
you to do this? What would happen if you didnT 

When giving written assignments, those assignments should provide many 
opportunities for the student to exercise independent Judgment: in gathering and 
assembling information, in analyzing and synthesizing it, and in formulating and 
evaJuating conclusions. Have students discuss how to organize their points in essays. 

In science, students could put their own headings on charts or graphs they 
make, or decide what kind of graph would be most illuminating. 

Students could review material themselves, rather than relying on their texts 
for summaries and review questions. The teacher could routinely ask students, 
"What are the most iJTq)ortant points covered in the passage (chapter, story ^ etc.)?* as 
a discussion beginner. The class could brainstorm about what they learned when 
studying a lesson or unit. Only after they have exhausted their memories should 
the teacher try to elicit any crucial points neglected. 

When discussing spDecific countries and periods of history, have students look 
at and discuss political, population distribution, physical historical, linguistic, and 
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land use maps before reading their texts. They could also discuss trade routes and 
difilculty or ease of travel, note what other groups or countries arc nearby, predict 
potential areas of conflict, etc. Whenever th^ arc about to use a map. flrst ask 
them what kind of map they need, and how and where to And it. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Vitalizing Vapid Vocabulary 109 

The Crc^s of Wrath 124 

"Spring and Fair 129 

OU 166 

Natural Resources 170 

Economic Systems 190 

The Nervous System 205 

Photosynthesis: Designing Labs 229 

Composition at the Keyboard 249 

Soccer Tactics 253 

The Catholic Bishop's Peace Pastoral 267 

News ....289 



Page 



The Quest for the Tragic Hero 1 16 

"Charles" 126 

Xlothe the Naked" 147 

Maps 168 

Nigeria 186 

TitraUon 203 

Ectothermy 213 

Setting up and Typing a Table 247 

Handling Stress Through Stretching 251 

Job Interview Questions 257 

"Will there Always Be an England?" 277 



Developing Insight Into Egocentricity or Sociocentricity 

Principle: Egocentricity is the confusion of immediate perception with reality. It manifests 

itself as an inability or unwillingness to consider others' points of view, to accept 
ideas or facts which would conflict with gratification of desire. In the extreme, it is 
characterized by a need to be right about everything, a lack of interest in consisten- 
cy and clarity, an all or nothing attitude ("I am 100% right? you are 100% wrong."), 
and a lack of self-consciousness of one's own thought processes. The egocentric 
individual is more concerned witli the appearance of truth, fairness, and fairmlnd- 
edness, than with actually being correct, fair, or fairminded. Egocentricity is the 
opposite of critical thought. 

As people are socialized, egocentricity partly evolves into sociocentricity. 
Egocentric identification extends to groups. The individual goes from "/ am right!" 
to *We are right!" To put this another way. people find that they can often best sat- 
isfy their egocentric desires through a group. 'Group think' results when people 
egocentrically attach themselves to a group. One can see this in both children and 
adults: My daddy is better than your daddy! My school {religion, country, race, etc.) 
is better than yours. 

If egocentricity and sociocentricity are the disease, self-awareness is the cure. 
In cases in which their own egocentric commitments are not supported, few people 
accept another*s egocentric reasoning. Most can identify the sociocentricity of mem- 
bers of opposing groups. Yet when we are thinking egocentrically or sociocentrical- 
ly, it seems right to us (at least at the time). Our belief In our own rightness is 
easier to maintain because we suppress the faults in our thinking. We automatical- 
ly hide our egocentricity from ourselves. We fail to notice when our behavior contra- 
dicts our self-image. We base our reasoning on false assumptions we are unaware 
of making. We fail to make relevant distinctions, though we are otherwise aware of, 
and able to make them {when making such distinctions does not prevent us from 
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getting what wc want). We deny or conveniently 'forget* facts Inconsistent with our 
conclusions. We often misunderstand or distort what others say. 

The solution, then, Is to reflect on our reasoning and bchavion to make our 
assumptions explicit, critique them, and, when they arc false, stop making them: to 
apply the same concepts In the same ways to ourselves and others; to consider 
every relevant fact, and to make our conclusions consistent with Uie evidence: and 
to listen carefully and open-mlndedly to those with whom we disagree. We can 
change egocentric tendencies when we see them for what they are: Irrational and 
unjust. Therefore, the development of students* awareness of their egocentric and 
soclocentric patterns of thought Is a crucial part of education In critical thinking. 
Application: Although everyone has egocentric, soclocentric, and critical {or falrmlnded) ten- 
dencies to some extent, the purpose of education In critical thinking Is to help stu- 
dents move away from egocentrlclty and socloccntriclty. toward Increasingly critical 
thought. Texts usualfy neglect obstacles to rationality, content to point out or have 
students point out Irrationality and Injustice. We recommend that students repeat- 
edly discuss why people think Irrationally and act unfairly. 

The teacher can facilitate discussions of egocf ntric or soclocentric thought and 
behavior whenever such discussions seem relevant. Such discussions can be used 
as a basis for having students think about their own egocentric or soclocentric ten- 
dencies. The class can discuss conditions under which people are most likely to be 
egocentric and how egocentrlclty Interferes with our ability to think and listen. Stu- 
dents should be encouraged to recognize common patterns of egocentric thought. 
The class can discuss some of the common false assumptions we ail make at times 
(e.g., "^Anyone who disapproves of anything I do Is wrong or unfair. I have a right to 
have everything I want. Tmth Is what I want It to be.") Teachers can also have stu- 
dents point out the contradictions of egocentric attitudes. ("When I use something 
of yours without permission. It Is *borrowlng*: when you use something of mine. It 
Is *steallng.* Taking something without asking Is O.K. Taking something wltliout 
asking Is wrong.") Sometimes story characters Illustrate egocentriclty. 

The most real and Immediate form of soclocentriclty students experience Is In 
the rnlnl-sccicQ^ of their peers. Student attitudes present a microcosm of the pat- 
terns which exist on a larger scale In societies. All of your students share some 
attitudes which arc soclocentric. Furthermore, students divide themselves Into 
"subcultures" or cliques, each of which Is narrower than the school-wide "culture." 
Honest and realistic exploration of these phenomena allows students to clarify and 
evaluate the ways In which "group think" limits them. 

Often texts attempt to discourage soclocentriclty by encouraging tolerance — ask- 
ing students to agree that people whose ways are different are not necessarily wrong. 
Yet, by keeping discussion general and not Introducing specific advantages of different 
v/ays, students arc left with a vague sense that tliey should be tolerant, rather than a 
clear senst that others have ways worth knowing about and learning from. 

Some texts Inadvertently foster soclocentriclty by presenting only the Ameri- 
can side of Issues or presenting some groups In a distinctly negative light. The 
teacher could encourage students to recognize soclocentric bias, reconstruct and 
consider other views of current and historical Issues, and discuss how to avoid 
thinking soclocentrlcally. 
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Texts Include many subtle forms of soclocentriclty. displaying a narrowly Euro- 
pean or American perspective In v'ord choice. For example, societies are described 
as "isolated" rather than 'Isolated from contact with Europeans.' 

Before beginning study of another culture, the teacher could elicit students* 
Ideas of that group. Including stereotypes and misconceptions. Ask. 'What are 
these people like? What do you think of when you think of them? How have you 
seen them portrayed in movies and on TV.?* After study, students could evaluate 
these Ideas In light of what they have learned. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

To KUl a Mockingbird 122 

China 179 

I Didn't Want to Bother You 255 

^Wiat Is an American? 263 

•^11 there Always Be an England?" 277 



Page 

The Crapes of Wrath 124 

Economic Systems 190 

Five Minutes Late — So What? > 259 

Stereotyping 273 



S-3 Exercising Fairmindedness 

Principle: To think critically about Issues, we must be able to consider the strengths and 

weakxiesses of opposing points of view; to Imagmatlvely put ourselves in the place 
of others in order to genuinely understand them; to overcome our egocentric ten- 
dency to identify truth with our Immediate perceptions or long-standing thought or 
belief. This trait correlates with the ability to reconstruct accurately the viewpoints 
and reasoning of others and to reason from premises, assumptions, and Ideas 
other than our own. This trait also correlates with the willingness to remember 
occasions when we were wrong In the past despite an Intense conviction that we 
were right, as well as the ability to imagine our being similarly deceived in a case at 
hand. Critical thinkers realize Uie unfairness of Judging unfamiliar ideas until they 
Jfully understand them. 

The world consists of many societies and peoples with many different points of 
view and ways of thinking. In order to develop as reasonable persons we need to 
enter into and think within the frameworks and Ideas of different peoples and soci- 
eties. We cannot truly understand the world If we think about It only from one 
viewpoint, as Americans, as Italians, or as Russians. 

Furthermore, critical thinkers recognize that their behavior affects others, and 
so consider their behavior from the perspective of those others. 
Application: The teacher can encourage students to show reciprocity when disputes arise or 
when the class is- discussing Issues, evaluating the reasoning of story characters, 
or discussing people from other cultures. 

When disputes naturally arise in the course of the day. the teacher can ask 
students to state one another's positions. Students should be given an opportunity 
to correct any misunderstanding of Ihelr positions. The teacher can then ask stu- 
dents to explain why their fellow student might see the Issue differently than they 
dp. "What is Sue angry about? Why does that make Ixer mad? Sue, is tlxat right?" 

Students can be encouraged to consider evidence and reasons for positions 
they disagree with, as well as those with which they agree. For example, have stu- 
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dents consider positions from their parents' or siblings' points of view. "Why 
doesn't your mother want you to ...? Why does she think tt's bad for you (wrong, 
etcj? What does she think wOl hempen?'' 

Rather then generally having students argue ttielr points of view, call on a stu 
dent who doesn't have a position on the issue under discussion — that Is still think- 
ing thiitgs through. Help that student clarify the uncertainty. 'What makes sense 
about what each skie said? What seems wror^? What aren't you sure about?" 

Although texts often have students consider a SMbJect or issue from a second 
point of vlcu'p discussion Is brief, rather than extended, and no attempt Is made to 
have students integrate insights gained by considering multiple perspectives. If stu- 
dents writ« a dialogue about an Issue from opposing points of view, or contrast a 
stoiy chayiacter's reasoning with an opposing point of view, or role play discussions, 
the teacher can have them directly compare and evaluate different perspectives. 

When the class Is discussing dlflercut cultures the teacher can encourage stu- 
dents to consider why people choose to do things differently or why other people 
think their ways are best For example, ask, 'What would be some advantages to 
arranged marriages? Why might some people prefer that system to ours? What prob - 
lems would it solve or lessen?' 

Students can be reminded of, and analyze, times that cvciy member of a group 
or the class contributed something toward flndlng or figuring out an answer, cnlv- 
ing a problem, or understanding a complex situation. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

To Ml a Mockingbird 122 

IntcmaUonallVade 160 

Economic Systems 190 

I Didn't Want to Bother You 255 

The Catholic Bishop's Peace Pastoral 267 



Page 

Writing Argumentative Essays 136 

The Railroad Business 182 

Scientific Reasoning: Do Snails See? 207 

Five Minutes Late — So What? 259 

Analyzing Arguments: Beauty Pageants 284 



S-4 Exploring Thoughts Underlying Feelings and Feelings Underly- 
ing Thoughts 

Principle: Although It is common to separate thought and feeling as If they were Indepen- 

dent opposing forces In the human mind, the trutli Is that virtually all human feel- 
ings are based on some level of thought and virtually all thought generative of some 
level of feeling. To think with self-understanding and Insight, we must come to 
terms with the Intimate connections between thought and feeling, reason and emo- 
tion. Critical thinkers realize that their feeli )gs are their response (but not the only 
possible, or even necessarily the most reasonable response) to a situation. Ihey 
know that their feelings would be different If they had a different understanding or 
'aterprctation of that situation. They recognize that thoughts and feelings, far from 
being different kinds of -things," are two aspects of their responses. Uncritical 
thinkers see little or no relationship between their feelings and their thoughts. 

When we feel sad or depressed, it is often because we are Interpreting our situ- 
ation In an overly negative or pessimistic light. We may be forgetting to consider 
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posiUve aspects of our life. We can better understand our feelings by asking our- 
selves "How have I come to feel this way? How am I looking at the situaUon? To 
what conclusion have I come? What Is my evidence? What assumpUons am I mak- 
ing? What inferences am I making? Are they sound inferences? Atq there other pos- 
sible ways to Interpret this situation?" We can learn to seek patterns in our 
assumpUons. and so begin to see the unity behind our separate emoUons. Under- 
standing oneself is the first step toward self-control and self-improvement. This 
self-understanding requires that we understand our feelings and emotions in rela- 
tion to our thoughts, ideas, and Interpretations of the world. 
Application: Whenever a class discusses someone's feelings (e.g., that of a character In a 
stoxy), the teacher can ask students to consider what the person might be thinking 
to have that feeling in that situation. 'Why does he feel this way? How is he inter- 
preting his situation? What led him to that conclusion? Would you have felt the same 
if you had been in his circumstances? Why or why not? What accounts for (he differ- 
ence? What could he have thought instead? Then how might he have felt?' 

This strategy can be used in the service of developing an intellectual sense of 
JusUce and courage. Students can discuss tlie thoughts underlying passionate 
commitment to personal or social change. Students can discuss reasons for resis- 
tance to change: greed, fear, self-interest, and other negative or hampering feelings. 
'Why are people greedy? What thoughts underlie preed? Why do people feel they 
need more money? What does less money mean to them? Why? What assumptions 
underlie these attitudes? To what further thoiu^hts do these attitudes give rise?' 

When discussing a case of mixed feelings, the teacher could ask, 'What was she 
feeling? What else? (Encourage multiple responses.) What led to this feeling? That one? 
Are these beliefs consistent or contradictory? Hov) could someone have contrcudictory 
responses to one situation? Is there a way she could reconcile these contradictions?" 

Students can also generalize about thoughts behind various emoUons: behind 
fear, thoughts like — This is dangerous. I may be harmed:" behind anger, thoughts 
like — "This is not right, not fair:" behind indifference, thoughts like — "This does 
not matter" behind relief, thoughts like — "Things are better now. This won't both- 
er me anymore." 

Page 

TheCmcible 120 

Testing for Thinking: The Outsiders 133 

Handing Stress Through Stretching 251 

Job Interview Questions 257 

Risk/Benefit Assessment 265 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Vocabulaiy , Ill 

To Kill a Mockingbird 122 

"Clothe the Naked" 147 

I Didn't Want to Bother You 255 

Vincent van Gogh's Starry Night 261 



Analyzing Arguments: Beauty Pageants ...284 



S'5 Developing Intellectual Humility and Suspending Judgment 

Principle: Critical thinkers recognize the limits cf their knowledge*. They are sensitive to 

circumstances in which their native egocentrism is likely to function self deceptive- 
fy; they are sensitive to bias, prejudice, and limitations of their views. Intellectual 
humility is based on the recognition that one ought not claim more than one actu- 
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ally knows. It does not imply spinelessness or submissive ness. It implies the lack of 
intellectual pretentiousness, arrogance, or conceit. It implies insight into the foun- 
dations of one's beliefs: knowing what evidence one has, how one has come to 
believe, what further evidence one might examine or seek out. 

Thus, critical thinkers distinguish what they know from what they don't know. 
They are not afraid of saying "I don't know" when they are not in a position to be 
sure. They can make this distinction because they habitually ask themselves, "How 
could one know whether or not this is true?" To say "In this case I must suspend 
Judgment until I find out x and y," does not make them anxious or uncomfortable. 
They are willing to rethink conclusions In the light of new knowledge. They qualify 
their claims appropriately. 
AppliMtion: Texts and testing methods inadvertently foster intellectual arrogance. Most text 
writing says, "Here's the way it is. Here's what we know. Remember this, and you'll 
know it, too." Behind student learning, there is often little more thought than it's 
true because my textbook said it's true," This often generalizes to, "It's true 
because I read it somewhere." 

Teachers can take advantage of any situation in which students are not in a 
• position to know, to encourage the habit of exploring the basis for their beliefs. 
Wjen materials call on students to make claims for which they have insuftlcient 
evidence, we suggest the teacher encourage students to remember what is said in 
the materials but also to suspend Judgment as to its truth. The teacher might first 
ask for the evidence or reasons for the claim and have students probe its strength. 
Students can be encouraged to explain what they would need to learn in order to 
be more certain. You might have students consider how reasonable people respond 
to gossip or the news on T,V. They hear what is said, remember what they have 
heard, but do not automatically believe it 

In exposing students to concepts within a field, we can help students to see 
how all concepts depend on other, more basic concepts and how each field of 
knowledge is based on fundamental assumptions which need to be examined, 
understood, and Justified. We can help students to discover experiences in their 
own lives which help support or Justify what a text says. We should always be will- 
ing to entertain student doubts about what a text says. 

We can model intellectual humility by demonstrating a willingness to admit 
limits in our own knowledge and in human knowledge generally. Routinely qualify 
statements: "I believe," "I'm pretty sure that," "I doubt," "I suspect," "Perhaps," "I'm 
told," "It seems," etc. This trait can be encouraged by frequent discussion in which 
ideas new to the students are explored for evidence and support. 

Students should discuss such experiences as getting a bad first impression, 
then learning they were wrong: feeling certain of something, then later changing 
their minds: thinking they knew .<?omething, then realizing they didn't understand. 

The teacher can have students brainstorm questions they have after study. 
Students could keep question logs during the course of research projects, period- 
ically recording their unanswered questions. Thus, they can come to see for 
themselves that even when they have learned what Is expected of them, there is 
more to learn. 
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Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Ofl * 166 Scientific Reasoning: Do Snails See? 207 

Ectothermy 213 Photosynthesis: Designing Labs 229 

The Children o/Sonchez 244 



S-6 Developing Intellectual Courage 

Principle: To think independently and fairly, one must feel the need to face and fairly deal 

with unpopular Ideas, beliefs, or viewpoints. The courage to do so arises from the 
recognition that ideas considered dangerous or absurd are sometimes rationally 
justified (In whole or in part) and that conclusions or beliefs Inculcated In us are 
sometimes false or misleading. If we are to determine for ourselves which is which, 
we must not passivety and uncritically accept what we have "learned." We need 
courage to admit the truth in some ideas considered dangerdus and absurd, and 
the distortion or falsity in some ideas strongly held in our social group. It will take 
courage to be true to our own thinking, for honestly questioning our deeply held 
beliefs can be difficult and sometimes frightening, and the penalties for non-confor- 
mity are often severe. 

Application: Intellectual courage is fostered through a consistently openminded atmo- 
sphere. Students should be encouraged to honestly consider or doubt any belief. 
Students who disagree with or doubt their peers or text should be given support. 
The teacher should raise probing questions regarding unpopular ideas which stu- 
dents have hitherto been discouraged from considering. The teacher should model 
intellectual courage by playing devil's advocate. 

Texts often seem to suggest that standing up for one's beliefs is fairly easy: 
they ignore the difficulty of "doing the right thing." Students could discuss such 
questions as these: "Why is it hard to go against the crowd? If everyone around you 
is sure of something, why is U hard to question U or disagree? When is it good to do 
so? When might you hesUate? When should you hesUate? Is it hard to question your 
own beliefs? Why? Why does this idea bother you? 

Students who have been habitually praised for uncritically accepting others* 
claims may feel the rug pulled out from under them for a while when expected to 
think for themselves. Students should be emotionally supported in these circum- 
stances and encouraged to express the natural hesitancy, discomfort, or anxiety 
they may experience so they may work their way through their fears. A willing- 
ness to consider unpopular beliefs develops by degrees. Teachers should exercise 
discretion beginning first with mildly unpopular rather than with extremely 
unpopular beliefs. 

If, during the course of the year, an idea or suggestion which at first sounded 
"crazy- was proven valuable, students can be reminded of it, and discuss it at 
length, and compare it to other events. "Hoiy did this idea seem at first? Why? 
What made you change your mind about it? Have you had other similar experi- 
ences? Why did those ideas seem crazy or stupid atfirslT 
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lesson plans In u?hlch the strategy is used 

Page Page 

To KAl a Mockingbird 122 International Trade 160 

The Cold War 177 Economic Systems 190 

I Didn't Want to Bother You 255 "Will there Always Be an England?" 277 

S'7 Developing Intellectual Good Faith or Integrity 

Principle: Critical thinkers recognize the need to be true to their own thought, to be con- 

sistent in the intellectual standards they apply, to hold themselves to the same rig- 
orous standards of evidence and proof to which they hold others, to practice what 
they advocate for others, and to honestly admit discrepancies and inconsistencies 
in their own thought and action. They believe most strongly what has been Justified 
by their own thought and analyzed experience. They have a commitment to bring- 
ing thfc'Self they are and the self they want to be together. People in general are 
often inconsistent in their application of standards once their ego is involved posi- 
tively or negatively. When people like us. we tend to over-estimate their positive 
characteristics; when they dislike us. we tend to underrate them. 

Application: Texts often inadvertently encourage the natural split between ''school belief 
and "real life" belief and between verbal or public belief and belief that guides 
action. There is an old saying to the effect that "They are good prophets who follow 
their own teachings." And sometimes parents say. "Do as I say. not as 1 do." There 
is often a lack of Integrity in human life, rfypocrisy and inconsistency are common. 
As educators, we need to highlight the difficulUes of being consistent in an often 
inconsistent woiid. 

As teachers, we need to be sensitive to our own inconsistencies in the applica- 
Uon of rules and standards, and we need to help students to explore their own. 
Peer groups often pressure students to Judge in-group members less critically than 
out-group members. Students need opportunities to honestly assess their own par- 
ticipation in such phenomena. 

When evaluating or developing criteria for evaluation, have students assess 
both themselves and others, noting their tendency to favor themselves. 

Texts often preach. They unrealistically present goodness and change as easy 
when it Is often not. They ask general and loaded questions ("Do you listen to other 
views? Is it important to treat others fairly?") to which students are likely to simply 
respond with a "Yes!" Such questions should be remodelled. For example, ask. 
-When have you found it difficult to listen to others?"* or *V/hy are people ojien unfair^'* 

Language Arts texts sometimes have students roundly criticize characters with- 
out taking into account the difllculties of living up to worthy ideals. Students should 
be encouraged to give more realistic assessments. 'Would you have done otherwise? 
Would it have been easy? Why or why not? Why do so few people do this?'' 

Social studies texts are harsher Judges of other societies than of ours. Students 
should evaluate their texts' consistency in evaluation. The teacher may have to 
help students to recognize this problem. 
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Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

International Trade 160 

The Constitution 194 

The CMdren.of Sanchez 244 



Page 

The Cold War 177 

What Is Spanish? 240 

Stereotyping 27§^ 



S'8 Developing Intellectual Perseverance 

Principle: Becoming a more critical thinker is not easy. It takes time and effort. Critical 

thinkers are willing to pursue intellectual insights and truths in spite of difficulties, 
obstacles, and frustrations. They recognize the need to struggle with confusion and 
unsettled questions over an extended period of time in order to achieve deeper 
understanding and insight. They recognize that significant change requires 
patience and hard work. Important issues often require extended thought, 
research, struggle. Considering a new view takes time. Yet people are often Impa- 
tient to "get on with it" when they most need to slow down and think carefully. Peo- 
ple rarely define issues or problems clearl3r. concepts are often left vague; related 
issues are not sorted out. etc. Students need to gain insight into the need for intel- 
lectual perseverance. 

Application: CriOcal thinking is reflective and recursive; that Is. we often go back in our 
thoughts to previous problems to re-consider or re-analyze them. Intellectual per- 
severance can be developed by reviewing and discussing the kinds of difficulties 
that were inherent in previous problems worked on. exploring why it is necessaiy 
to struggle with them over an extended period. Studying the work of great inventors 
or thinkers through biography can also be of use. with students discussing why 
long-range commitment was necessaiy. In time, students will see the value in pur- 
suing important ideas at length. 

Raise difficult problems again and again over the course of the year. Design 
long-term projects for which students must persevere. Of course, it is important to 
work with students on skills of breaking down complex problems into simpler com- 
ponents, so that they will see how to attack problems systematically. 

Students can discuss experiences they have had wherein they came to under- 
stand something that at first baffled them, or seemed hopelessly confusing and 
frustrating. *'What was it like to not understand or be able to do a? How did you 
come to imderstand it? What was that like?" 

Texts will sometimes say of a problem that it is hard to solve, and leave it at 
that To help students develop the sense that things are not hopeless, you could 
divide the class into groups and have them discuss various ways in which the 
problem could be approached, seeing if they can break the problem down into sim- 
pler components. It is important to devote considerable time to problem analysis, in 
order to develop student confidence in their ability to distinguish hard from easy 
problems and to recognize when a longer term commitment will be necessaiy. Stu- 
dents will not develop int'illectual perseverance unless they develop confidence in 
their ability to analyze and approach problems with success. You should not over- 
whelm students wltli the task of solving problems so difficult that they have little 
hope of making progress. 
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Take a basic idea within a subject C^vell-written." "JusUcer "culture." "life." 
"matter.- etc.). Have siudents write their ideas on it and discuss them. Every month 
or so. have them add to. revise, or write another paper. At the end of the year, they 
can assess the changes in their understanding from repeated consideration over 
the course of the year, graphically Illustrating progress and development achieved 
through perseverance. 

For students to recognize the need for further study of an idea, they need to 
have some sense of how their present knowledge is limited. Presenting some prob- 
lems that are beyond their knowledge can be useful, if the class can come to see 
what they would have to learn to solve them. In this context, students can success- 
fully uncover what they don't know, thereby fostering intellectual humility as well 
as laying the foundation for intellectual perseverance. 

Illustrate how getting answers is not the only form of progress, show tliem how 
having better, clearer questions is also progress. Point out progress made. Sympa- 
thize with students* natural frustration and discouragement. 

Have students discuss the importance of sufficient thought regarding signifi- 
cant decisions and beliefs, and the difficulty of becoming rational and well-educat- 
ed, fairminded people. 

When study and research fail to settle key questions, due to the inadequacy of 
available resources, the class could write letters to appropriate faculty of one or two 
colleges. Have students describe their research and results and pose their unan- 
swered questions. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

The Crucible 120 

Surveys 174 

Setting up and Typing a Table 247 

Speeches: Clarl^ng 'Equality* 280 



Page 

Interview on Ethics 140 

Nigeria 186 

Composition at the Keyboard 249 

News 289 



S'9 Developing Confidence in Reason 

Principle: The rational person recognizes the power of reason, the value of disciplining 

thinking in accordance with rational standards. Virtually all the progress that has 
been made in science and human knowledge testifies to this power, and so to the 
reasonability of having confidence in reason. To develop this faith is to come to see 
that ultimately one's own higher interests and those of humankind at large will be 
served best by giving the freest play to reason, by encouraging people to come to 
their own conclusions through a process of developing their own rational faculties. 
It is to believe that, with proper encouragement and cultivation, people can devel- 
op^the ability~to4hink.for,themselves.ao form reasonable .points of view, draw rea- 
sonable conclusions, think coherently and logically, persuade each' other by 
reason and. ultimately, become reasonable persons, despite the deep-seated 
obstacles In the native character of the human mind and in society as we know It. 
It is to reject force and trickery as standard v/ays of changing another's mind. This 
confidence is essential to building a democracy in which people come to genuine 
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rule, rather than being manipulated by the mass media, special interests, or by 
the inner prejudices, fears, and irrationalities that so easily and commonly tend to 
dominate human minds. 

You should note that the act of faith we are recommending is not to be blind 
but should be tested in everyday experiences and academic work. In other words, 
we should have confidence in reason, because reason works. Confidence in reason 
does not deny the reality of intuition: rather, it provides a way of distinguishing 
intuition from prejudice. 

Application: " As a teacher, you can model confidence in reason in many ways. Every time 
you show your students that you can make rules, assignments, and classroom 
activities intelligible to them so that they can see that you are doing things for well- 
thought-out reasons, you help them to understand why confidence in reason is 
justified. Every time you help them solve a problem with the use of their own think- 
ing or "think aloud" through a difficult problem in front of them, you encourage 
them to develop confidence in reason. Every time you encourage them to question 
the reasons behind rules, activities, arid procedures, you help them to recognize 
that we should expect reasonabilUy to be at the foundation of our lives. Every time 
you display a patient willingness to hear their reasons for their beliefs and actions 
you encourage confidence in reason. Every time you clarify a standard of good rea- 
soning, helping them to grasp why this standard makes sense, you help them to 
develop confidence in reason. 

One reason students have little faith in reason is that they don't see reason 
being used in their everyday lives. Power, authority, prestige, strength, intimida- 
tion, and pressure are often used instead of reason. Students develop a natural 
cynicism about reason which educators should help them to overcome. 

Give students multiple opportunities to try to persuade each other and you. 
Insist that students who disagree reason with each other, rather than using 
ridicule, intimidation, peer pressure, etc. 

Texts often make knowledge acquisition seem mysterious, as though scholars 
have some sort of mystical mental powers. Make the reasoning behind what they 
study clear, and students will feel that knowledge and reason are within their grasp. 

Have students compare and contrast the following concepts: intimidate, con- 
vince, persuade, trick, brainwash. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

''Spring and Fair 129 

Natural Resources 170 

Titration 203 

The Wave-Particle Theory of Light 223 

Setting up and Typing a Table .'. 247 

Speeches: Clarifying 'Equality* 280 

News 289 



Page 

Maps 168 

China 179 

Scientific Reasoning: Do Snails See? 207 

Photosynthesis: Designing Labs 229 

Stereotyping 273 

Analyzing Arguments: Beauty Pageants 284 
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S-iO Refining Generalizations and Avoiding Oversimplifications 

Principle: It is natural to seek to simplify problems and experiences td make them easier 

to deal with. Everyone does this. However, the uncritical thinker often oversimpli- 
fies, and as a result misrepresents problems and experiences. What should be rec- 
ognized as complex, intricate, ambiguous, or subtle is viewed as simple, 
elementaiy. clear, and obvious. For example, it is typically an oversimplification to 
view people or groups as all good or all badL actions as always right or always 
wrong, one contribuUng factor as the cause, etc., and yet such beliefs are common. 
CriUcal thinkers try to find simplifying patterns and soluUcns but not by misrepre- 
sentation or distortion. Making a distinction between useful simplifications and 
misleading oversimplifications Is important to critical thinking. 

One of the strongest tendencies of the egocentric, uncritical mind Is to see 
things in terms of black and white, •'all right" and "all wrong." Hence, beliefs which 
should be held with varying degrees of certainty are held as certain. Critical 
thinkers are sensitive to this problem. They understand the relationship of evi- 
dence to belief and so qualify their statements accordingly. The tentaUveness of 
many of their beliefs is characterized by the appropriate use of such qualifiers as 
'hlghfy likely.* 'probably.* 'not very likely.* 'highly unlikely.* 'often.* 'usually.* 'sel- 
dom.* 'I doubt.* 'I suspect.* 'most.* 'many.* and 'some.* 

Critical thinkers scrutinize generalizations, probe for possible exceptions, and 
then use appropriate qualifications. Critical thinkers are not only clear, but also 
exact or precise. 

Application; Whenever students or texts oversimplify, the teacher can ask questions which 
raise the problem of complexity. For Instance, if a student or text over-generalizes, 
the teacher can ask for counter-examples. If a text overlooks factors by stating one 
cause fcr a problem, situation, or event, the teacher can raise questions about 
other possible contributing factors. If different things are lumped together, the 
teacher can call attenUon to differences. If Interconnected or overlapping phenome- 
na are too casually separated, the teacher can probe overlaps or connections. If 
only one point of view is expressed, though others are relevant, the teacher cari 
play devil*s advocate, bringing In other polnti> of view. 

Texts often state such vague generalities as "People must work together to 
solve this problem." Such a statement glosses over complications which could be 
clarified in a discussion. "Why don't people work together on this? How should 
they? Why? Why wouldn't this seemingly obvious solution work? So, what else must 
be done? How could these needs and interests be reconciled?'' 

Among the most common forms of oversimplification found In social studies 
texts is that of vaguely expressed explanations. Students can better understand 
explanations and descripUons of historical events, and peoples* reactions to them, 
by considering offered explanaUons in depth. For example, texts often say that citi- 
zens of a former colony resented the rule they lived under. Students cou' i discuss 
questions like the following: Why do many people resent being ruled by others? 
What, exactly made them unhappy with their situation? How would present day 
Americans feel about being conquered and ruled? What consequences might arise 
from our being taken over? Why? How might Americans respond? Why? Why would 
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a country want to rule another groiq}?'What would it get out of it? Why wouldn't 
they want to give U up? What do they say are their reasons for not giving it up? Why 
don't thepe<^le they rule accept those reasons? Was this groiqy's treatment of that 
group consistent with those reasons? 

Another common form of overslmplificaUon in history texts occurs when texts 
describe the reason or cause of present or historical situations. This treatment 
serves texts' sociocentric bias when discussing the causes of wars in which the 
U.S. has been invohred: the enemy bears total responsibility. Students have had a 
sufficient number of experiences with conflict to be able to see how sometimes both 
sides are partly to blame. By discussing these experiences, and drawing analogies, 
students can learn to avoid simple, pat, self-serving inteipretatlons of events. 

When discussing generalizations, the teacher could ask students for counter- 
examples, 'fhe class can then suggest and evaluate more accurate formulaUons of 
the claim, "/s this always the case? Can you think of a time when an x wasn't a y? 
Given that example, how could we make the claim more accurate?'* ("Sometimes 
•*When this is the case, that happens "It seems that...." "When this and that are 
both true, then ....) 

The teacher can encourage students to qualify their statements when they have 
insufficient evidence to be certain. By asking for the evidence on which student 
claims are based and encouraging students to recognize the possibility that alter- 
naUve claims may be true, the teacher can help students develop the habits of say- 
ing -I'm not si'*^," and of using appropriate probability qualifiers. 

Analogies, and models (for example, in science) simplify the phenomena they 
represent. The class can examine ways such analogies and models break down. 
7n what ways is this a poor analogy? How does this model break down? Why? 
What accounts for the differences? What does that tell us about our subject? Could 
the analogy or model be iTnpwved?How? Why is that better?" 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

War 172 Surveys I74 

Economic Systems 190 Photosynthesis: Designing Labs ..!.!.!!!!.229 

Compound Interest 236 The ChUdren of Sanchez 244 

Composition at the Keyboard 249 Stereotyping 273 

S'll Comparing Analogous Situations: Transferring Insights to New 
Contexts 

Principle: An idea's power is limited by our capacity to see its application. Critical 

thinkers* ability to use ideas mindfully enhances their ability to transfer ideas criti- 
cally. Ihey practice using ideas and insights by appropriately applying them to new 
situations. This allows them to organize materials and experiences in different 
ways, to compare and contrast alternative labels, to integrate their understanding 
of different situations, and to find fruitful ways to conceptualize novel situations. 
Each new applicaUon of an idea enriches understanding of both the idea applied 
and the situation to which it is applied. 
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Application: Critical teaching, focussing more on basic concepts tlian on artiflcial organization 
of uiaterial» encourages students to apply what they have just learned to different but 
analogous contexts. It provides for more than one way to organize material. Using 
similar informaUon from dififeicnt situaUons makes explanaUons clearer, less vague. 

When students master a new skill or discover an insights they can be encour- 
aged to use it to analyze other situations. Combine the strategy with independent 
thought by asking students to name or find analogous situations. 

Students can find analogies between historical events or beliefs and present 
day actions and claims. Such parallel situations can be compared, and insights 
into each applied to the other. 

When students have learned a scientific law. concept, or principle, they can enrich 
their grasp of it by applying it to situations not menUoned in the text. By exploring 
student understanding of such situations, teachers can discover misunderstandings. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



To Kill a MockingbiTd 122 

-Charles'* 126 

The Cold War 177 

The ConsUtution 194 

Snell's Law: Designing Ubs 219 

I Didn't Want to Bother You 255 

Previewing Textbooks 271 



Page 



The Grapes of Wrath 124 

The Energy Crisis 164 

China 179 

Titration 203 

Setting up and Typing a Table 247 

Risk Benefit Assessment 265 

-Will there Always Be an England?" 277 



S-i2 Developing One's Perspective: Creating or Exploring Beliefs, 
Arguments, or Theories 

Principle: The world is not given to us sliced up into categories with pre-assigned labels 

on them. There is always a large number of ways that we can "divide up" and so 
experience the world. How we do so is essential to our thinking and behavior. 
Uncritical thinkers assume that their perspective on things is the only correct one. 
Selfish critical thinkers manipulate the perspectives of others to gain advantage for 
themselves. Fairminded critical thinkers learn to recognize that their own way of 
thinking and that of all other perspectives are subject to error. They learn to devel- 
op their point of view through a critical analysis of their experience. They learn to 
question commonly accepted ways of understanding things and avoid uncritically 
accepting the viewpoints of their peer groups or society. Hiey know what their per- 
spectives are and can talk insightfully about them. To do this, th^ must create 
and explore their own beliefs, their own reasonings and their own theories. 

Application: PerspecUve is developed through extended thought* discussion* and \.riting. 

Students who are unsure what to think can be given time to reflect and come to 
tentative conclusions. Students who have definite conclusions about the subject at 
hand can consider ideas from other perspectives* answer questions about what 
they think, or reflect on new situations or problems. Students can compare what 
tl^iey say they believe with how they act. 
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One-to-one Socratic questioning may facilitate development of perspective, 
especially for students who think theyVe exhausted theijf ideas. This strategy will 
often coincide with evaluating actions and policies, arguments, or assumptions. 

Students could explain how what they have learned has changed their 
thinking in some way. A written assignment could be used as an opportunity for 
a student to explore an idea in depth, and either come to conclusions, or clarify 
issues and concepts. 

In general, we should look for opportuniUes to ask students what they believe, 
how they see things, what reasons seem most persuasive to them, what theory 
they think best explains what we are trying to explain, and so forth. We should look 
for occasions in which they can name and describe their own perspectives, philoso- 
phies, and ways of thinking. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



"Spring and Fair 129 

Interview on Ethics 140 

Surveys 174 

Nigeria 186 

Newton's Second Law 226 

The Children of Sanchez 244 

Stereotyping 273 



Writing Argumentative Essays 136 

''A Modest Proposal" 144 

The Cold War 177 

The Constitution 194 

Darwin: A Socratic Approach 232 

Fallacies 269 

News 289 



S'13 Clarifying Issues, Conclusions, or Beliefs 

Principle: The more completely, clearly, and accurately an issue or statement is formulat- 

ed, the easier and more helpful the discussion of its settlement or verification. 
Given a clear statement of an issue, and prior to evaluating conclusions or solu- 
Uons. it Is important to recogriize what is required to settle it. And before we can 
agree or disagree with a claim, we must understand it clearly. It makes no sense to 
say *-I don't know what you are claiming, but 1 deny it, whatever it is." CrlUcal 
thinkers recognize problematic claims, concepts, and standards of evaluation, 
making sure that understanding precedes Judgment. They rouUnely disUnguish 
facts from interpretaUons. opinions, Judgments, or theories. Th^ can then raise 
those questions most appropriate to understanding and evaluating each. 

Application: Teachers should encourage students to slow down and reflect before coming to 
conclusions. When discussing an issue, the teacher can ask students first.' -/s the 
issue clear? What do you need to know to settle it? What would someone who dis^ 
agreed with you say?" Students should be encouraged to continually reformulate 
the Issue in light of new information. They should be encouraged to see how the 
first statement of the issue or problem is rarely best (that is. most accurate, clear, 
and complete) and that they are in a better position to settle a question ajler they 
have developed as clear a formulation as possible. 

When discussing an issue, teachers can have students ask themselves such 
questions as. Tto / understand the issue? Do I know how to settle it? Have I stated it 
fairly? (Does my formulation assume one answer is correct? Would everyone 
involved accept this as a fair and accurate statement of the issue?) Are the words 
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clear? Do I have to analyze any concepts? Do I know when the key terms apply and 
don't apply? Do I clearly understand hpw they apply to this case? Does this ques- 
tion ask something about facts, or about t}\e mc:inings of words? Am I evaluating 
anything? What? Why? What criteria should I use in the evaluation? What facts are 
relevant? How can I get the evidence I need? How woidd the facts be gathered? 
What would researchers have to do to conduct such a study? What problems would 
they face? How could those obstacles be surmounted?" 

When a claim is unclear, the class can discuss such questions as. **How can 
we know whether or not this is true? What would it be like for this claim to be true? 
False? Do we clearly understand the difference? What evidence would count for it? 
Against it? Are any concepts (words or phrases) unclear? What does this claim 
assume? Wlxat does.this claim imply? What doer, its opposite imply? Is t}\ere a clear 
er way to word this claim? Is there a more accurate way to word it? Can it be 
rephrased? Do the different ways of putting it say the same thing? Why would 
someone agree with this claim? Disagree?" 

This strategy provides a way of remodelling lessons that focus on "Fact/ Opin- 
ion," or which have vague passages of text. 

To encourage students to distinguish fact from interpretation, for example, the 
teacher could use questions like the following: Does this description stick to the 
facts, or is reasoning or response included? Is this somethbxg that can be directly 
seen, or would you have to interpret what you saw to anive at this statement? Is 
this how anyone would describe the sUuation, or would someone else see it differ- 
ently? What alternative descriptions or explanations are there? Students could then 
examine the assumptions, inferences, and theories underlying tlie alternatives. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 



Page 

The Quest for the Tragic Hero 116 

Oil 166 

The Cold War 177 

The ConsUtutlon 194 

Inferences and the Structure of Atoms ....210 

Stereotyping 273 

News 289 



Writing Argumentative Essays 136 

Surveys 174 

China 179 

Scientific Reasoning: Do Snails See? 207 

Compound Interest 236 

Analyzing Arguments: Beauty Pageants 284 



S-14 Clarifying and Analyzing the Meanings of Words or Phrases 

Principle: CriUcal. independent thinking requires clarity of thought. A clear thinker under- 

stands concepts and knows what kind of evidence is required to Justify applying a 
word or phrase to a situation. The ability to supply a definition is not proof of under- 
standing. One must be able to supply clear, obvious examples and use the idea appro- 
priately. In contrast for an unclear thinker, words float through the mind unattached 
to clear, specific, concrete cases. Distinct concepts are confused. Often the only criteri- 
on for the appUcaUon of a term is that the case In question "seems like" an example. 
Irrelevant associations are confused with what are necessaiy parts of the idea (e.g.. 
••Love involves flowers and candlelight.") Unclear thinkers lack independence of 
thought because they lack the ability to analyze a concept, and so critique its use. 
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Application: There are a number of techniques the teacher can use for analyzing concepts. 

Rather than simply asking students what (\ word or phrase means, or asking them 
for a definition, the teacher can use one of the techniques mentioned below. 

When introducing concepts, paraphrasing Is oflen helpful for relaUng the new 
term (word or phrase) to ideas students already understand. Tlie teacher can also 
supply a range of examples, allowing students to add to the list. 

When Introducing or discussing a concept that Is not within students* experi- 
ence, the teacher can use analogies which relate the idea to one with which stu- 
dents are familiar. Students could then compare the ideas. 

When discussing words or phrases with which students are familiar, we suggest 
that teachers have students discuss clear examples of the concept, examples of its 
opposite (or examples which are clearly not instances of the concept), and examples 
for which neither the word or its opposite are completely accurate (borderline cases). 
Have =s.tudents compare the facts relevant to deciding when the term and Its oppo- 
site apply. Students could also discuss the Implications of the concept and why peo- 
ple make a distinction between It and Its opposite. "Give me examples ofX and the 
opposite oJX. Why is this an X? What is a about this that makes you call it an X? 
What are you sayfn^ about it when you call a that? Why would someone use tills 
expression? Wfiy would someone want to bring it to people's attention? What aie the 
practical consequences of calling a thai? How do we feel about or treat X's? Why?" 
(Do the same for the opposite.) When discussing examples, always start with the 
clearest, most obvious. Indisputable cases and opposite cases. Only when those 
have been examined at length move to the more problematic, controversial, dlfllcult. 
or borderline examples. nWiy is this case different from the others? Why do you kind 
of want to call ttX? Why do you IxesUate to call a X? What can we call this case?" 

When clarl^ing a concept expressed by a phrase rather than a single word, 
discuss cases In which the phrase applies. Instead of merely discussing the individ- 
ual words. For example. If clarifying the Idea of a Just law.* though a general dis- 
cussion of JusUce* may be helpful, the more specific idea 'Just law' should be 
discussed and contrasted with its opposite. 

For Ideas that commonly have a lot of Irrelevant associations, the teacher can 
have students distinguish those associations which are logically related to the con- 
cept, from those which are not. Have the class brainstorm Ideas associated with 
the term under discussion. (What do you think of when you think of school?) Then 
ask the students If they can imagine using the term for sltuaUons lacking this or 
that listed Idea. f[f leachers and students gathered in a building to study, but there 
were no blackboard or desks, is it a school?) Students may see that many of their 
associations arc not part of the concept. They are left with a clearer understanding 
of what Is relevant to the concept and will be less tempted to confuse mere associa- 
tion with It. 

Whenever a text or discussion uses one term In more than one sense, the 
teacher can ask students to state how ft Is being used in each case or have stu- 
dents paraphrase sentences in which they occur. Then the teacher can ask stu- 
dents to generate examples in which one. both, or neither meaning of the term 
applies. For example, students could distinguish ordlnaiy from scientific concepts 
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of work and energy. The class could rephrase such seeming absurdities as "This 
solid table isn't solid." Into This table that I can*t pass my hand through actually 
has lots of empty spaces In it." 

When a text confuses two distinct ideas, students can clarify them. Students 
can disUnguish ideas by discussing the different appllcati ns and implications of 
the concepts. Students could rewrite passages, making them clearer. For example, a 
social studies text explains how 'consensus* means that everyone in the group has 
to agree to the decisions. The teachers* notes then suggest discussion of an example 
wherein a group of children have to make a decision, so they vote, and the majority 
gets its way. The example, though intended to illustrate the Idea of consensus, miss- 
es the point and confuses the concepts 'consensus* and 'majority rule.' llie class 
could compare the two ideas, and so distinguish them. "What did the text say 'con- 
sensus' weans? V/hat example does it give? Is this an exan^)ie of everyone having to 
agree? Wlxat is the dijference? How could the example be changed to illasirate the 
term?" The class may then tiy to understand and evaluate consensus. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Vitalizing Vapid Vocabulary 109 

"Harrison Bergeron" 118 

Maps 168 

Surveys 174 

The Wave-Particle Theory of Light 223 

Danvin: A Socratic Approach 232 

Queridos Amlgos 242 



Page 



Vocabulary HI 

Writing Argumentative Essays 136 

Natural Resources .170 

The Constitution 194 

Newton's Second Law 226 

What Is Spanish? 240 

Speeches: Clarifying ^Equality 280 



S-i5 Developing Criteria for Evaluation: Clarifying Values and Stan- 
dards 

Principle: CriUcal thinkers realize that expressing mere preference does not substitute for 

evaluating something. Awareness of the process or components of evaluating facili- 
tates thoughtful and fairmlnded evaHuaUon. This process requires the development 
and use of criteria or standards of evaluation, or making standards or criteria 
explicit. CriUcal thinkers are aware of the values on which they base their Judg- 
ments. They have clarified them and understand why they are values. 

When developing criteria, critical thinkers should understand the object and 
purpose of the evaluation, and what function the thing being evaluated Is supposed 
to serve. Critical thinkers take into consideration different points of view' when 
attempting to evaluate something. 

Application: Whenever students are evaluating something — an object, action, policy, solu- 
tion, belief — the teacher can ask students what they are e^/aluatlng. the purpose 
of the evaluaUon. and the criteria they used. Criteria for evaluating an object usu- 
ally presuppose a purpose of the object. Wth practice, students can see the Impor- 
tance of developing clear criteria and applying them consistently. When discussing 
criteria as a class or in groups, rational discussion, clarity, and fairmlndedness are 
usually more Important than reaching consensus. 
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The class could discuss qucsUons like the following: What are we evaluating? 
Why? Why do we need an X? Name or describe same good X's versus bad X's. Why 
are these good and those bad? What are the dijfemxces? Given these wasons or dif 
ferences, can we generalize and list triteria? Can we describe what to look for when 
Judging an X? What features does an X need to have? Why? 

Much of Language Arts instruction can be viewed as developing and clarifying 
criteria for evaluating wriUng. Students should conUnuaUy evaluate written materi- 
al and discuss their criteria. Specific grammaUcal points should be explained in 
terms of the values they support (such as claritj- or - ividness). 

Students could relate the evaluaUon of governments to their perspectives on 
the purposes and functions of governments. During discussions in which they eval- 
uate specific acUons or policies of some government, they could relate their evalua- 
tions to this discussion of criteria and underlying values. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

"Spring and Fail" 129 

Interview on Ethics 140 

Maps 158 

Nigeria I85 



Page 

Writing Argumentative Essays 135 

Free Enterprise 152 

Natural Resources 170 

The Constitution 194 



S'16 Evaluating the Credibility of Sources of Information 

Principle: CriUcal thinkers recognize the importance of using reliable sources of informa- 

tion when formulating conclusions. They give less weight to sources which either 
lack a track record of hon sty, contradict each other on key questions, are not in a 
posiUon to know, or have a vested interest in influencing belief. CriUcal thinkers 
recognize when there is more than one reasonable position to be taken on an issue: 
they compare alternative sources of information, noting areas of agreement: they 
analyze questions to determine whether or not the source is in a position to know: 
and they gather furcher informaUon where sources disagree. Th ^y recognize obsta- 
cles to gathering accurate and pertinent information. Ihey realize that preconcep- 
Uon, for example. Influences observaUon ~ that we often see only what we expect 
to see and fall to noi!ce things we aren't looking for. 

Application: When the class is discussing an issue about wl.Ich people disagree, the teacher 
can encourage students to check a variety of sources supporting different points of 
view. This strategy can be used in history and news lessons. 

The class can discuss the relevance of a source's past dependability, how to 
determine whether a source is in a position to knov/, and how motives should be 
taken into account when determining whether a source of information is credible. 
The teacher can ask the following questions: Is this person in a position to know? 
What would someone need, to be in a posUion to know? Was this person there ? 
Could he have directly seen or heard, or would he have to have reasoned to what he 
claims to know? What do we know about this person*s expertise and experience? 
What experience would you need to have to be an expert? What must you liave stud- 
ied? What does he claim about this issue? Where did he get his information? h there 
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reason to doubt him? Has he been reliable in the past? Does he have anything to 
gain by convincing others? Who cxmrnissioned this report? Why? 

To more fully explore the Idea of expertise with respect to a parUcular topic, the 
teacher could ask. •What subjects, perspectives, theories, what kinds of details, 
what sorts of analyses would someone need knowledge of, in order to develop a 
complete andfatrmixided view of this subject?" (For example, if the subject is a polit- 
ical conflict, an expert would need to know the historical background of the groups, 
their cultures, rdigions and world views — Including, for example, how each group 
sees Itself and the others, how much diversity is within each gr^p — the geogra- 
phy of the area, the economic system or systems under which the groups live, etc.) 

Finally, the teacher can use examples from the students* personal experience 
(e.g., trying to determine who started an aiigument) and encourage students to rec- 
ognize the ways in which their own motivations can affect their Interpretations and 
descriptions of events. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy U used 

Page Page 

Writing ArgumentaUve Essays 136 The Energy Crisis 164 

What Is An American? 263 Fallacies 269 

Previewing Textbooks 271 Will there Always Be an England? 277 

News 289 

S-17 Questioning Deeply: Raising and Pursuing Root or Significant 
Questions 

Principle: Critical thinkers can pursue an Issue in depth, covering germane aspects In an 

extended process of thought or discussion. When reading a passage, they look for 
Issues and concepts underling the claims expressed. They come to their own 
understanding of the details they learn, placing them in the larger framework of the 
subject an ihthr overall perspective. Tliey contemplate the significant issues and 
questions undertying subjects or problems studied. They can move between basic 
underlying Ideas and specific details. When pursuing a lln. of thought, they are not 
continually dragged off subject. They use Important Issues to organize their 
thought and are not bound by the organization given by another. Nor are they 
unduly influenced by the language of another If they find that a set of categories or 
dIstincUons is more appropriate than that suggested by another, they will use It. 
Recognizing that categories serve human pL poses, they use those categories which 
best serve their purpose at the time. They are not limited by accepted ways of doing 
things. They evaluate both goals and hov/ to achieve them. 

Application: Each of the various subject areas has been developed to clarify and settle ques- 
tions peculiar to itself The teacher can use such questions to organize and unify 
details covered in the subject. Perhaps more important are basic questions every- 
one faces about what people are like, the nature of right and wrong, how we know 
things, and so on. Both general and subject-specific basic questions should be 
repeatedly raised and discussed at length. 
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Texts fail to develop this trait of pursuing root quesUons by presenUng prefor- 
mulated conclusions, categories, solutions, and ideals, by failing to raise crucial or 
thought-provoking issues (and so avoiding them), by suggesting a too-limited dis- 
cussion of them, by mixing questions relevant to different issues or by pursuing 
their objectives in a confusing way. To rectify these problems, teachers need to pro- 
vide opportunities for students to come to their own conclusions, construct their 
own categories, devise their own solutions, and formulate their own ideal^. lAity 
need to raise thought-provoking issues, allow extended discussion of them and 
keep the discussion focussed, so that different issues are identified and appropri- 
ately addressed. The studenu, in turn, need to be clear about the objectives and to 
see themselves as accomplishing them in a fruitful way. 

The class can begin exploration of an Important topic, concept, or issue not 
discussed in any one place in their texts by looking for references to it. They can 
then read and discuss all pertinent passages, and pose questions to guide further 
research using other resources, and share their findings. Each student could then 
write an essay pulling the ideas together. 

Rather than asking students to place objects into pre-existing categories, for 
instance, the teacher can encourage students to form their own categories. Stu- 
dents can then discuss the reasons they had for forming each category. When dif- 
ferent students ha^ e used different sets of categories to form groups, the teacher 
can ask such quesUons as: When would this set of categories be most usejid? When 
would that set be best? Why would someone else make different groupings? 

What main concepts (distinctions, categories) are used in this subject? Why? 
Why is this distinction more important in this Jield than that one? 

When a class discusses rules, institutions, activities, or Ideals, the teacher can 
facilitate a discussion of their purposes, importance, or value. Students should be 
encouraged to see institutions, for example, as a creation of people, designed to ful- 
fill certain fundtions, not as something that is "just there." They will be in a better 
position, when th^ are adults, to see that it fulfills its goals. Or, for another exam- 
ple, ideals will be better understood as requiring specific kinds of actions, instead 
of bein^ left as mere vague slogans, if the class examines their value. 

When the text avoids important issues related to or underlying the object of 
study, the teacher or students could raise them and discuss them at length. Stu- 
dents can go through the assigned material, and possibly other resources, using 
the chosen issue or issues to organize the details, for example, making a chart or 
issue map. SocraUc questioning, it should be noted, typically raises root issues. 
(See the section on Socratic discussion in chapter 3 "Global Strategies.") 

When a lesson does raise important questions but has too few and scattered 
questions, the teacher can pull out, rearrange, and add to the relevant questions, 
integrating them into an extended and focussed, rather than fragmented, discus- 
sion. Students can begin study with one or more significant questions and list rele- 
vant details as they read. 
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' Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



"The Dream Keeper 114 

TheCntdble 120 

TesUn^ for Thinking: The Outsiders 133 

OU 166 

ITic ConsUtuUon 194 

Darwin: A SocraUc Approach 232 

Using Percentages 238 

The Children of Sanchez 244 

Human Treatment of Whales 275 



Page 



The Quest for the Tragic Hero 116 

-Spring and Fall- 129 

Free Enterprise 162 

Maps 168 

Ectothermy 213 

Compound Interest 236 

Queridos Amigos 242 

I Didn't Want to Bother You 255 

News 289 



S-IS Analyzing or Evaluating Arguments, Interpretations, Beliefs, or 
Theories 

Principle: Rather than carelessly agreeing or disagreeing with a line of reasoning based on 

their preconceptions of what is true, critical thinkers use analytic tools to understand 
it and determine its relative strengths and weaknesses. When analyzing arguments, 
critical thinkers recognize the importance of asking for reasons and considering alter- 
native views. They are especially sensitive to possible strengths of arguments that 
th^ disagree with, recognizing the tendency of humans to ignore, oversimplify, dis- 
tort, or otherwise unfairty dismiss them. Critical thinkers analyze questions and 
place conflicting arguments, interpretations, and theories in opposition to one anoth- 
er, as a means of highlighting key concepts, assumptions, implications, etc. 

When giving or being given an interpretation, critical thinkers, recognizing the dif- 
ference between evidence and interpretation, explore the assumptions on which it is 
based, and propose and evaluate alternative interpretations for their relatfce strength. 
Autonomous thinkers consider competing theories and develop their own theories. 

Application: Often texts claim to have students analyze and evaluate arguments, when all 
they have them do is state preferences and locate factual claims, with very limited 
discussion. They fail to teach most techniques for analyzing and ev<iluatlng argu- 
ments. Texts that do address aspects of argument critique tend to teach such skills 
and insights in isolation, and fail to mention them when appropriate and useful. 
(See "Text Treatment of Critical Thinking and Argumentation." in the chapter. 
Thinking Critically About Teaching: From Didactic to Critical Teaching".) 

Instead of simply asking students why they agree or disagree with a line of rea- 
soning, students should be encouraged to place competing arguments. Interpreta- 
tions, or theories in opposition to one another. Ask, 'What reascns are given? V/hat 
would someone who disagreed with this argument say?" Students should be encour- 
aged to argue back and forth, and modify their positions in light of the strengths of 
others* positions. Students can become better able to evaluate reasoning by familiar- 
izing themselves with, and practicing, specific analytic techniques, such as making 
assumptions explicit and evaluating thern: clarifying issues, conclusions, values, and 
words, developing criteria for evaluation, recognizing contradictions, distinguishing 
relevant from irrelevant facts; evaluating evidence; and exploring implications. (See 
strategies addressing these skills.) After extended discussion, have students state 
their final positions. Encourage them to qualify their claims appropriatefy. 
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vnitn learning scientific theories, students should be encouraged to describe 
or develop their own theories and compare them with those presented in their 
texts. Students can compare the relative explanatory and predictive powers of vari- 
ous theories, whenever possible testing the predictions with experiments. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Writing Argumentative Essays 136 

China 179 

Inferences and the Structure of Atoms ....210 

What Is an American? 263 

Human Treatment of Whales 275 



Page 

Surveys 174 

The Railroad Business 182 

The Children of Sanchez 244 

Fallacies 269 

News 289 



S'19 Generating or Assessing Solutions 

Principle: Critical problem-solvers use everything available to them to find the best solu- 

tion they can. They evaluate solutions, not independently of, but in relation to one 
"-lother (since 'best* implies a comparison). They take the time to formulate prob- 
lems clearly, accurately, and fairly, rather than offering a sloppy, half-baked 
description and then immediately leaping to a solution. They examine the causes of 
the problem at length. Theyr have reflected on such questions as, "What makes 
some solutions better than others? What does the solution to this problem require? 
What soluUons have been tried for this and similar problems? With what results?" 
But alternative solutions are often not given, they must be generated or thought- 
up. Critical thinkers must be creative thinkers as well, generating possible solu- 
tions in order to find the best one. Very often a problem persists, not because we 
can't tell which available solution is best but because the best solution has not yet 
been made available — no one has thought it up yet. Therefore, although critical 
thinkers use all available information relevant to their problems, including the 
results of solutions others have used in similar situations, they are flexible and 
imaginative, willing to tiy any good idea whether it has been done before or not 

Fairminded thinkers take into account the interests of everyone affected by the 
problem and proposed solutions. They are more committed to finding the best solu- 
tion than to getting their way. Th^ approach problems realistically. 
Application: The best way to develop insight into problem-solving Is to solve problems. If 
problems arise in the class — for example. If discussions degenerate Into shouting 
matches — students should be assisted In developing and instituting their own 
solutions. If the first attempt fails or causes other problems, students should con- 
sider why and tiy again. Thus, they can learn the practical difficulties involved in 
discovering and Implementing a workable solution. 

We recommend first that the teacher have students state the problem, if that 
has not been done. Students should explore the causes at length, exploring and 
evaluating multiple perspectives. Encourage them to integrate the strong points 
within each view. As the process of exploring solutions proceeds, students may find 
it useful to reformulate the description of the problem. 

Rather than simply asking students if a given solution is good, the teacher 
could encourage an extended discussion of such questions as. "Does this solve the 
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problem? How? What other solutions can you think op What are their advantages 
and disadvantages? Are we missing any relevant facts? (Is there anything we need 
tojirvd out before we can decide which solution is best?) What are the criteria for 
judging solutions in this case? (How will we know if a solution is a good one?) Why 
do people/have people behaved in the ways that cause the problem? How do the 
sdluiions compare wUh each other? Why? What are some bad ways of trying to 
solve the problem? What is wrong with them? Do any of these solutions ignore some- 
one's legitimate concerns or needs? How could the various needs be incorporated? If 
this fact about the situation were different, would it change our choice of solutions? 
Why or why not?" 

Fiction often provides opportunities for analysis of problems and evaluation of 
solutions. Texts' treatments are often too brief, superficial, and unrealistic. 

Histoiy texts often provide opportunities for use of this strategy when they 
describe problems people or government attempted to solve, for instance, by pass- 
ing new laws. Students can evaluate the text's statement of the problem and its 
causes, evaluate the solution tried, and propose and evaluate alternatives. Stu- 
dents should be encouraged to explore the beliefs underlying various choices of 
solutions. (For instance, ask. "Why do conservatives favor this solution and liberals 
that one? What does each claim causes the problem? What does each perspective 
assume? What sort of evidence would support each perspective? What other per- 
spectives can there be? Can the perspectives be reconciled? What is your perspective 
on thi' vroblem? Why?1 

When presenting problem-solving lessons or activities, texts tend provide 
lists of problem-solving steps which unnecessarily limit the process. For example, 
texts rarely encourage students to consider how others solved or tried to solve the 
same or a similar problem. They generally make "describing the problem" step one, 
without having students reformulate their descriptions after further examination. 

Social studies texts provide innumerable opportunities for exploring crucial 
problems. 'Vniat problems do we have in our country or part of the country? Why? 
Who is involved in this? Who contributes? How? Why? Who*s affected? How? Why? 
What should be done? Why? Why not do it? What could go wrong? What do other 
people think should be done? Why? How can we find out more about the causes of 
this? How can we find out what different people want? Can the wants be recon- 
ciled? How? Why not? What compromises are in order?" 

What does this passage say was the problem? The cause? Explain the cause. 
What other explanations are there? Evaluate the explanations. V/hat else was part of 
the cause? What was the solution tried? (Action, law, set of laws, policy, amendment, 
etc.) What were the effects? Who was affected? Did it have the desired effects? Unde- 
sirable effects? What should have been done differently, or what should we do now 
to rectify the problems that solution caused? Do we need the law now? 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

"Harrison Bergeron" 118 

Maps , 168 

Constitution 194 



Page 

Free Enterprise 162 

The Railroad Business 182 

Ectothermy 213 
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Snell's Law: Designing Labs 219 Photosynthesis: Designing Labs 229 

'^tting up and lyping a Table 247 Soccer Tactics 253 

Rit^k/Beneflt Assessment 265 The Catholic Bishop's Peace Pastoral 267 

Will there Always Be aia England? 277 

S'20 Analyzing or Evaluating Actions and Policies 

Principle: Critical thinking involves more than an analysis of clearly formulated instances 

of reasoning: it includes analysis of behavior or policy and a recognition of the rea- 
soning that behavior or policy presupposes. When evaluating the behavior of them- 
selves and others, critical thinkers are conscious of the standards they use, so that 
these, too, can become objects of evaluation. Critical thinkers are especially con- 
cerned with the consequences of actions and recognize these as fundamental to the 
standards for assessing both behavior and policy. 

Critical thinkers base their evaluations of behavior on assumptions to which 
they have rationally assented. They have reflected on such root questions as: What 
makes some actions right, others wrong? What rights do people have? How can 1 
know when someone's rights are being violated? Why respect people's rights? Why 
be good? Should 1 live according to rules? If so, what rules? If not, how should 1 
decide what to do? What policies should be established and why? What are govern- 
ments supposed to do? What shouldn't they do? 

Application: The teacher can encourage students to raise ethical questions about actions 
and policies of themselves and others. Students can become more comfortable with 
the process of evaluating if they are given a number of opportunities to consider 
the following kinds of questions: Why did x do this? What reasons were given? 
Were they the real reasons? Why do you think so? What are the probable conse- 
quences of these actions? How would you feel if someone acted this way toward 
you? Why? What reasons were your evaluations based on? Might someone else use 
a different standard to evaluate? Why? Do you think the action was fain smart, etc.? 
Why or why not? 

Too often histoiy texts fail to have students evaluate the behavior and policies 
about which they read. Texts often assume that people's stated reasons were their 
real reasons. Sometimes texts describe behavior inconsistent with the stated inten- 
tions, yet fail to have students discuss these inconsistencies. "Why did that group 
or government say they took this action? What did they do? What result did they 
say they wanted? What results did it actually have? Who was helped? Hurl? Why? 
Is the staled reason consistent with that behavior? Was the reason they gave thjeir 
real reason? Why do you thirik so?** 

Students should evaluate the behavior of important people of the past. Such 
evaluation can be enhanced by having interested students report on the long-term 
consequences of past actions and policies. Future citizens of a democracy need to 
develop their own sense of how leaders and countries should and shouldn't behave. 

Lesson plans ui which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

"Harrison Bergeron" 118 The Crucible 120 

Testing for Thinking: The Outsiders 133 International Trade 160 
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Ffee Enterprise 162 

The Cold War 177 

Nigeria 186 

I Didn't Want to Bother You 255 

Human Treatment of Whales 275 



War 172 

China 179 

Soccer Tactics 253 

Five Minutes Late — So What? 259 



Reading Critically: Clarifying or Critiquing Texts 

Principle: Critical thinkers read with a healthy skepticism. But they do not doubt or deny 

un'til they understand. They clarify before they Judge, lliey realize that everyone is 
capable of making mistakes and being wrong, including authors of textbooks. They 
also realize that, since everyone has a point of view, everyone sometimes leaves out- 
some relevant information. No two authors would write the same book or write from 
exactty the same perspective. Therefore, critical readers recognize that reading a 
• book is reading one limited perspective on a subject and that more can be learned 
by considering other perspectives. Critical readers ask themselves questions as they 
read, wonder about the implications of, reasons for, examples of, and meaning and 
truth of the material. They do not approach written material as a collection of sen- 
tences, but as a whole, trying out various interpretations *until one fits all of the 
work, rather than ignoring or distorting statements that don't fit their interpretation. 

Application: Students should feel free to raise questions about materials they read. When a 
text is ambiguous, vague, or misleading, teachers can raise such questions as, 
"What does this passage say? What does it in^ly? Assume? Is it clear? Does it con- 
tradict anything you know or suspect to be true? How do you know? How could you 
find out? What might someone who disagreed with it say? Does the text leave out 
relevant information? Does it favor one perspective? Which? V/hy do you suppose it 
was written this way? How could we rewrite this passage to make it clearer, fairer, 
or more accurate?" 

In Language Arts, rather than simply using recall questions at the end of fic- 
tional selections, have students describe the plot. Furthermore, don't forget that 
students should continually evaluate what they read. 

Students can evaluate unit, chapter, section titles and headings in their texts. 
''What is the main point in this passage? What details does it give? What ideas do 
those details support, elaborate on, Justify? Is the heading accurate? Misleading? 
Could you suggest a better headir^?" 

Often passages which attempt to instill belief in important American ideals are 
too vague to mean more than the idea that our ideals are important. Such pas- 
sages couM be reread slowly with much discussion. Such passages typically say 
that the ideals are important or precious, that people from other countries wish 
they had them or come here to enjoy them, that we all have a responsibility to pre- 
serve them, and so on. 

The class could discuss questions like the following: Why is this right i ipor- 
tant^ How is this supposed to help people? Does not having this right hurt people? 
How? Why? Why would someone try to preve,,< jeoplefrom voting or speaking out? 
How could they? Have you ever denied someone the right to speak or be heard ? 
Why? Were you Justijled? Why or why not? What should you have done? Why would 
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someone want tojind out how people voted? Why is this right precious? Why are 
these rights emphasized? Do you have other rights? Why doesn't the text (or Consti- 
tutton) say that you have the right to eat pickles? Wlxat are the dijferences between 
that right and those mentioned? Does everyone believe in this or want this? How do 
you know? Have you ever heard anyone say that tyranny is the best kind of govern - 
ment or free speech is bad? Why? Is there a basic idea behind all of these rights? 
Wfuj does the text say people have this respcnsibllay? How, exactly, does this help 
our country? Why do some people not do this? What does a require of you? And how 
do you do that? Is it easy or hard? What else does it mean you should do? 

The teacher could make copies of passages from several sample texts which 
cover the same material and have students compare and critique them. 

Students can discuss their interpretations of what they read. Have them com- 
pare their paraphrases and interpretations. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



The Dream Keeper" 1 14 

TheCmcible ......120 

Testing for Thinking: The Outsiders 133 

•'Clothe the Naked" 147 

The Cold War 177 

The Constitution 194 

fcomposition at the Keyboard 249 

Previewing Textbooks 271 



Analyzing Arguments: Beauty Pageants ...284 



Page 



"Harrison Bergeron" 118 

"Charles" 126 

"A Modest Proposal" 144 

Natural Resourses 170 

The Railroad Business 182 

Queridos Amigos 242 

What Is an American? 263 

Human Treatment of Whales 275 

News 289 



S'22 Listening CriticaUy: The Art of Silent Dialogue 

Principle; Critical thinkers realize that listening can be done passively and uncritically 

or actively and critically. They know that it is easy to misunderstand what is said 
by another and difficult to integrate another's thinking into our own. Compare 
speaking and listening. When we speak, we need only keep track of our own ideas, 
arranging them in some order, expressing thoughts with which we are intimately 
familiar: our own. But listening is more complex. We must take the words of 
another and translate them into ideas that make sense to us. We have not had the 
experiences of the speakers. We are not on the inside of their point of view. We 
can't anticipate, as they can themselves, where their thoughts are leading them. 
We must continually interpret what others say within the confines of our experi- 
ences. We must find a way to enter into their points of view, shift our minds to fol- 
low their trains of thought. 

What all of this means is that we need to learn how to listen actively and criti- 
cally. We need to recognize that listening is an art involving skills that we can 
develop only with time and practice. We need to learn, for example, that to listen 
and learn from what we are hearing, we need to learn to ask key questions that 
enable us to locate ourselves in the thought of another. We must practice asking 
questions like the following: Tm not sure I understand you when you say .... could 
you explain that furthei?" "Could you give me an example or illustration of this?" 
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"Would you also say ...?'* "Let me see if I understand you. What you are saying is .... 
Is that right?" "How do you respond to this objection?" Critical readers ask ques- 
tions as they read and use those questions to orient themselves to what an author 
is saying. Critical listeners ask .questions as they listen to orient themselves to 
what a speaker is saying: Why does she say that? What examples could I give to 
illustrate that point? What is the main point? How does this detail relate? Is she 
using this word as I would, or somewhat differently? These highly skilled and acti- 
vated processes are crucial to learning. We need to heighten student awareness of 
and practice in them as often as we can. 
Application: The first and best way to teach critical listening is to model it. It is necessary 
that we listen to what students say actively and constructively, demonstrating the 
patience and skill necessary to understand them. We should not casually assume 
that what they say is clear. We should not pass by their expressions too quickly. 
Students rarely take seriously their own meanings. They rarely listen to them- 
sehres. They rarely realize the need to elaborate or exemplify their own thoughts. 
And we are often in a position to help them to do so with a facilitating question that 
results from close, enquiring listening. 

Secondly, students rarely listen carefully to what other students have *to say. 
Itiey rarely take each other seriously. We can facilitate this process with question- 
ing interventions. We can say things like: "Joel, did you follow what Dianne said? 
Could you put what she said in your own words?" Or we can say, "Richard, could 
you give us an example from your own experience of what Jane has said? Has any- 
thing like that ever happened to you?" 

The success of Socratic questioning and class discussion depends upon close 
and critical listening. Many assignments are understood or misunderstood through 
word of mouth. We need to take the occasion of making an assignment an occasion 
for testing and encouraging critical listening. In this way, we will get better work 
from students, because in learning how to listen critically to what we are asking 
them to do, they will gain a clearer grasp of what that is, and hence do a better Job 
in doing it. Students often do an assignment poorly, because they never clearly 
understood it in the first place. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Interview on Ethics 140 

Surveys 174 

Job Interview Questions 257 

Speeches: Clarifying 'Ekjuality* 280 



Page 

The Energy Crisis 164 

The ChUdren of Sanchez 244 

"Will there Always Be an England?" 277 

Analyzing Arguments: Beauty Pageants 284 



S'23 Making Interdisciplinary Connections 

Principle: Although in some ways it is convenient to divide knov/ledge up into disciplines. 

the divisions are not absolute. Critical thinkers don't allow the somewhat arbitrary 
distinctions between academic subjects to control their thinking When considering 
issues which transcend subjects, they bring relevant concepts, knowledge and 
insights from many subjects to the analysis. They make use of insights into one sub- 
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Ject to inform their understanding of other subjects, lliere are always connections 
between subjects (language and logic; history, geography, psychology, anthropology, 
physiology; politics, geography, science, ecology; math, science, economics). To 
understand, say, reasons for the American Revolution (historical question). Insights 
from technology, geography, economics, philosophy, etc., can fruitfully apply. 
Application: Any time another subject is relevant to the object of discussion, those insights 
can be used and integrated. Some teachers allot time for coverage of topics in dif- 
ferent subjects so that the topic is examined from the perspective of several sub- 
jects. Study of the news can combine with nearly every subject — language arts, 
social studies, math, geography, science, health, etc. 

Socratlc questioning can be used to make subject connections clear. The teach- 
er can use discussion of students* issues and problems to show the importance of 
bringing insights from many subjects to bear. 

Students could compare how data is gathered and used in different subjects, 
for example, scientific studies and public opinion polls. 

The class could evaluate writing in .their texts from a literary or composition 
standpoint. *'Given what you know about good writing, is this passage well written? 
Organized? Interesting? Why or why not? How can it be improved? Is the quote used 
evocative? To tlxe point? How does it illustrate or enhance the point niade?" 
^ Students can evaluate the psychological, sociolog(cal, or historical accuracy or 

sophistication of fiction and biography. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Vocabulary Ill 

"A Modest Proposal" 144 

Oil 166 

The Nervous System 205 

News 289 



Page 

The Grapes ojWrath 124 

The Energy Crisis 164 

Titration 203 

Handling Stress Through Stretching 251 



S'24 Practicing S^cratic Discussion: Clarif5H[ng and Questioning 
Beliefs^ Theories, or Perspectives 

Principle: Critical thinkers are nothing, if not questioners. The ability to question and 

probe deeply, to get down to root ideas, to get beneath the mere appearance of 
things, is at the very heart of the activity. And, as questioners, they have many dif- 
ferent kinds of questions and moves available and can follow up their questions 
appropriately. They can use questioning techniques, not to make others look stupid, 
but to learn what they think, helping them develop their ideas, or as a prelude to 
evaluating them. When confronted with a new idea, they want to understand it, to 
relate it to their experience, and to determine its implications, consequences, and 
value. They can fruitfully uncover the structure of their own and others* perspec- 
tives. Probing questions are the tools by which these goals are reached. 

Furthermore, critical thinkers are comfortable being que^^tioned. They don't 
become offended, confused, or intimidated. They welcome good oucstions as an 
opportunity to develop a line of thought. 
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Application: Students, then, should develop the ability to go beyond the basic what and why 
questions that are found in their native questioning impulses. To do this, they need 
to discover a variety of ways to put questions which probe the bgic of what they are 
reading, hearing, WTiting. or thinking. They need to learn how to probe for and 
question assumptions, Judgments, inferences, apparent contradictions, or incon- 
sistencies. They need to learn how to question the relevance of what is presented, 
the evidence for and against what is said, the way concepts are used, tlie implica- 
tions of positions taken. Not only do we need to question students, we also need to 
have them question each other and themselves. 

Classroom instruction and activities, therefore, should stimulate the student to 
question and help make the students comfortable when questioned, so that the 
questioning process is increasingly valued and mastered. Questioning should be 
introduced in such a way that students come to see it as an effective way to get at 
the heart of matters and to understand things from different points of view. It 
should not be used to embarrass or negate students. It should be part of an inquiiy 
into issues of significance in an atmosphere of mutual support and cooperation. We 
therefore recommend that teachers cultivate a habit of wondering about the rea- 
soning behind students* beliefs and translating their musings into questions. 

The teacher should model Socratic questioning techniques and use them often. 
Any thought-provoking questions can start a Socratic discussion. To follow up 
responses, use questions like the following: Why? If that is so, what follows? Are 
you assuming thaL..? How do you know thai? Is the point that you are making 
that... or, ...? For example? Is this an example oj what you mean..., or this,...? Can I 
summarize your point as...? What is your reason for saying that? What do you mean 
when using this word? Is it possible that...? Are there other ways oJ looking at it? 
How else could we view this matter? (For more questions, see the section on Socrat- 
ic discussion in the chapter. "Global Strategies: Beyond Subject Mailer Teaching.") 

To develop students* abilities to use Socratic questioning, the teacher could 
present an idea or passage to students and have them brainstorm possible ques- 
tions. For instance, they could think of questions to ask story or historical charac- 
ters, a famous person or personal hero, on a particular subject. Students can 
practice questioning in pairs, trading the roles of questioner and questioned. The 
teacher may provide lists of possible initial questions and perhaps some follow-up 
questions. Students could also be allowed to continue their discussions another 
day. after theyVe had time to think of more questions. As students practice Socrat- 
ic questioning, see it modeled, and learn the language, skills, and insights of criti- 
cal thinking, their mastery of questioning techniques will increase. 

The direction and structure of a Socratic discussion can be made clearer by 
periodically summarizing and rephrasing the main points made or by distinguish 
ing the perspectives expressed. *We began with this question. Some of you said 

, others . These arguments were given .... Joan recommended that we distin 

gutshXJrom Y. We've reached an impasse on X because we can't agree about two 

contradictory assumptions, and . We decided we would need to Jind out 

. So leVs take up Y." 



To practice exploring the idea of illuminating and probing Socratic questioning, 
students could read and evaluate different kinds of interviews, categorizing the 
questions asked. They could tlien list probing follow-up questions that weren't 
asked, and share their lists. 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 



Vocabulary Ill 

Interview on Ethics 140 

The Constitution .., 194 

Vincent van Gogh's Stany Night 261 

Human Treatment of Whales 275 

Speeches: Clarifying 'Equality* 280 



Page 



"Charles" 126 

The Railroad Business 182 

Using Percentages 238 

Job Interview Questions 257 

-Will there Always be an England?" 277 

News 289 



S-25 Reasoning Dialogically: Comparing Perspectives, Interpreta- 
tions, or Theories 

Principle: Dialogical thinking refers to thinking that involves a dialogue or extended 

exchange between different points of view, cognitive domains, or frames of refer- 
ence. Whenever we consider concepts or issued dxijeply, we naturally explore their 
connections to other ideas and issues within different domains or points of view. 
Critical thinkers need to be able to engage^in fruitful, exploratory dialogue, propos- 
ing ideas, probing their roots, considering subject matter insights and evidence, 
testing ideas, and moving between various points of view. When we think, we often 
engage in dialogue, either inwardly or aloud with others. We need to integrate criti- 
cal thinking skills into that dialogue so that it is as fruitful as possible. Socratic 
questioning is one form of dialogical thinking. 

Application: By routinely raising root questions and root ideas in a classroom setting, mul- 
tiple points of view get expressed and the thinking proceeds, not in a predictable 
or straightforward direction, but in z criss-crossing, back-and-forth movement. 
We continually encourage the students to explore how what they think about x 
relates to what they think about y and z. This necessarily requires that students* 
thinking moves back and forth between their own basic ideas and those being pre- 
sented by the other students, between their own ideas and those expressed in a 
book or stoiy, between their own thinking and their own experience, between 
ideas within one domain and those in another, in short, between any two perspec- 
tives. This dialogical process v/ill sometimes become dialectical. Some ideas will 
clash or be inconsistent with otliers. 

Texts come close to teaching dialogical thinking by having t ludents discuss per- 
spectives other than that presented by their texts. Yet such discussion is simply 
tacked on; It Is not integrated with the rest of the material. Thus, the Ideas are merely 
juxtaposed, not syntlieslzcd. Rather than separate activities or discussions about dif- 
ferent perspectives, the teacher can have students move back and forth between 
points of view, nvhat do the environmerr :ilisis want? Why? Factory owners? Why? 
Workers? Why? Why do Uxe environmentalists thfnk the factory owners are wrong? 
How could/do the factory owners respond to that? ... WJxat beliefs do the sides have in 
common? How would ecologists look at this dispute? Economists? Anthiopdogists?" 
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Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

The Energy Crisis 164 Oil 166 

Surveys , 174 The Cold War 177 

Economic Systems 190 Hie Railroad Business 182 

Periodic Trends in tlie Elements 216 Speeciies: Clarifying ^Equality' 280 

Analyzing Arguments: Beauty Pageants ...284 News 289 

8-26 Reasoning Dialectically: Evaluating Perspectives, Interpreta* 
tionSy or Theories 

Principle: Dialectical thinking refers to diaiogicaJ thinking conducted In order to test the 

strengths and weaknesses of opposing points of view. Court trials and debates are 
dialectical in form and intention. They pit idea against idea, reasoning against 
counter-reasoning in order to get at the truth of a matter. As soon as we begin to 
explore Ideas, we find that some clash or are Inconsistent with others. If we are to 
Integrate our thinking, we need to assess which of the conflicting Ideas we will pro- 
visionally accept and which we shall provisionally reject, or which parts of the 
views are strong and which weak, or how the views can be reconciled. Students 
need to develop dialectical reasoning skills, so that their thinking not only moves 
comfortably between divergent points of view or lines of thought, but also makes 
some assessments In light of the relative strengths and weaknesses of the evidence 
or reasoning presented. Hence, when thinking dialectically, critical thinkers can 
use critical micro-skills appropriately. 

Application: Dialectical thinking can be practiced whenever two conflicting points of view. 

arguments, or conclusions are under discussion. Stories and history lessons pro- 
vide many opportunities. Dialectical exchange between students In science classes 
enables students to discover and appropriately amend their preconceptions about 
the physical world. 

The teacher could havo proponents of conflicting vlc'^s argue their positions 
and have others evaluate them. A dialoglcal discussion could be taped for later 
analysis and evaluation. Or the teacher could Inject evaluative questions Into dia- 
loglcal discussion. *V/qs that reason a good one? Why or wluj not? Does the other 
view have a good objection to that reason? What? And the answer to that objection? 
Does each side use language appropriately and consistently? To what evidence 
does each side appeal? Is the evidence from both sides relevant? Questionable, or 
acceptable? Con^are the sources each side cites for its evidence. How can we Jmow 
which of these conjltting assumptions is best? Is tliere a way of reconciling these 
views? Tl\e evidence? What is this side right about? Tlie other side? Which of these 
views is strongest? Why?" 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

"Harrison Bergeron" 118 Writing Argumentative Essays 136 

The Energy Crisis .....164 The Cold War 177 

China 1 79 The Constitution 1 84 

Photosynthesis: Designing L^bs 229 Five Minutes I-ate — So What? 259 

•Will there Always Be an England?" 277 
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S'27 Comparing and Contrasting Ideals with Actual Practice 

Principle: Self-Improvement and social Improvement are presupposed values of critical 

thinking. Critical thinking, therefore, requires an effort to see ourselves and others 
accurately. This requires recognizing gaps between facts and ideals. The fairminded 
thinker values truth and consistency and, hence, worics to minimize these gaps. 
The confusion of facts with ideals prevents us fix)m moving closer to achieving our 
ideals. A critical education strives to highlight discrepancies between facts and ide- 
als, and proposes and evaluates methods for minimizing them. This strategy is inti- 
mately connected with "developing intellectual good faith/ 

Applicmtion: Since, when discus_sing^ our s^ociety, . many texts consistently confuse ideals 
with facts, the teacher can use them as objects of analysis. Ask, 'Is this a fact or 
ati Ideal? Are things always this way, or is this statement an expression of what 
people are trying to achieve? Are these kleals yours? Why or why not? How have 
people attempted to achieve this ideal? When did they not meet the ideal? Why? 
What problems did they have? Why? How can we better achieve these Ideals?' Stu- 
dents could rewrite misleading portions of text, making them more accurate. 

Sometimes this strategy could take the form of avoiding oversin^Upcation. For 
example, when considering the idea that Americans are free to choose the wcrk or 
Jobs they want, the teacher could ask, ''Can Americans choose any Job they want? 
Always? What, besides choice, might ajfect what Job someone has or gets? Would 
someone who looked like a bum be hted as a salesman? Does this mean they don't 
have thisjireedom? Why or why not? What if there aren't enough openings for some 
kind of work? How can this claim be made more accurate?" 

The teacher can facilitate a general disc ission of the value of achieving consis- 
tency of thought and acUon. Ask, ''Have you ever thought something was true 
about yourself but acted in a way that was inconsistent with your ideal? Did you 
see yourself differently then? Did you moke efforts to change the behavior? Is it good 
to have accurate beliefs about yourself and your country? Why? Can anyone think 
of ways to be more consistent? Why.is it often hard to be honest about yourself and 
the grrups you belong to? Is it worth Uwpatn?" 

Sometimes texts foster this confusion in students by asking questions to which 
most people want to answer yes, for example: Do you like to help others? Do you lis- 
ten to what other people have to say? Do you share things? Since none of us always 
adheres to our principles (though few like to admit it) you might consider rephrasing 
such questions. For example, ask. 'When have you enjoyed helping someone? When 
not? Why? Did you have to help that person? When is it hard to listen to what some- 
one else has to say? Why? Have you ever not wanted to share something? Should 
you have? Why or why not? If you didn't share, why didn't you?" 

Obviously, the more realistic are our ideals, the closer we can come to achiev- 
ing them: therefore, any text's attempt to encc irage unrealistic ideals should be 
remodelled. For example, rather than assuming that everyone should always do 
everything they can for everyone anytime, allow students to express a range of 
views on such virtues as generosity. 
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'When discussing a departure from ideals or thcoiy. have students analyze and 
evaluate it Students could write an essay in which they focus on one such point. 
''How is this supposed to work in theory? Why? What' result is that supposed to 
have? Why is that consideied good? How does this really ivork? Why? What incor^ 
reel assumption is made in the theory? VJhat reasons are there for accepting this as 
it is? For trying to make tt cfoser to the idea? Is the way we actually do this Justi- 
fied? Why or why not? If it isn't Justified, how can we correct it?" 

Lesson pUms in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

IntemaUonal Tirade 160 Eree Enterprise 162 

Economic Systems 190 Hie Constitution 194 

Speeches: Clarifying 'Equality' 280 



S'28 Thinking Precisely About Thinking: Using Critical Vocabulary 

Principle: An essential requirement of critical thinking is the ability to think about think- 

ing, to engage in what Is sometimes called 'metacognition.* One possible definition 
of critical thinking is the art of thinking about your thinking while you're thinking 
in order to make your thinking betten more clear, more accurate, more fair. It is 
precisely at the level of "thinking about thinking" that most critical thinking stands 
in contrast to uncritical thinking. The analytical vocabulary in the English lan- 
guage (such terms as •assume,* 'infer,* 'conclude,' 'criteria,* 'point of view,' 'rele- 
vance,' 'issue,' 'elaborate,' 'ambiguous,' 'objection,* 'support,' 'bias,' 'justify,' 
'perspective,' 'contradiction,* 'credibility/ 'evidence,* 'interpret,* 'distinguish') enables 
us to think more precise^ about our thinking. We are in a better position to assess 
reasoning (our own, as well as that of others) when we can use analytic vocabulary 
with accuracy and Ccise. 

Application: Since most language is acquired by hearing words used in context, teachers 
should tiy to make critical terms part of their working vocabulary. 

When students are reasoning or discussing the reasoning of others, the teacher 
can encourage them to use critical vocabulary. New words are most easily learned 
and remembered when th^^ are clearly useful. 

When introducing a term, the teacher can speak in pairs of sentences; first, 
using the critical vocabulary, then, rephrasing the sentence without the new term, 
e.g., "What facts are relevant to this issue? WTiat facts ought we to consider in decid- 
ing this issue? What kinds of information do we needT The teacher can also 
rephrase students' statements to incorporate the vocabulary. 

When conducting discussions, participating students could be encouraged to 
explain the role of their remarks in the discussion: supporting or raising an objec- 
tion to a conclusion, distinguishing concepts or issues, questioning relevance, etc. 
"Why were you raising that point here? Are you supportir^ a view, or ...?" 

Students could look up and discuss sets of related critical vocabulary words, and 
discuss relationships among them, when each can be used, and for what purposes. 
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Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

"Harrison Bergeron" 118 

Surveys * 174 

Darwin: A Socratic Approach 232 

Five Minutes Late — So What? 259 



Page 

Writing Argumentative Essays 136 

Inferences and the Structure of Atoms 210 

I Didn't Want to Bother You 255 

Fallacies 269 



S-29 Noting Significant Similarities and Differences 

Principle: Critical thinkers strive to treat similar things similarly and dilTerent things dif- 

ferently. Uncritical thinkers, on the other hand, often miss significant similarities 
and differences. Things superficially similar are often significantly different Things 
superficially different are often essentially the same. It Is only by developing our 
observational and reasoning skills to a high point that we become sensitized to sig- 
nificant similarities and differences. As we develop this sensitivity, it influences 
how we experience, hov/ we describe, how we categorize, and how we reason about 
things. We become more careful and discriminating in our use of words and phras- 
es. We hesitate before we accept this or that analogy or comparison. 

We recognize the purposes of the comparisons we make. We recognize that 
purposes govern the act of comparing and determine its scope and limits. The hier- 
archy of categories biologists, for instance, use to classify living things reflects bio- 
logical judgment regarding which kinds of similarities and differences between 
species are the most important biologically and which shed the most light on how 
each organism is structured and how it operates. To the zoologist the similarities 
whales have to horses is considered more important than their similarities to fish. 
The differences between whales and fisli are considered more significant than those 
between whales and horses. 

Application: Texts often call on students to compare and contrast two or more things — 
ideas, phenomena, etc. Yet these activities rarely have a serious puipose. Merely 
listing similarities and differences has little value in itself. Rather than encouraging 
students to make such lists, these activities should be proposed in a context which 
narrows the range of pertinent comparisons and requires some use be made of them 
in pursuit of some specific goal. For example, if compailng and contrasting two cul- 
tures, students should use their understanding to illuminate the relationship 
between them, perhaps to explain factors contributing to conflict or war. Thus, only 
those points which shed light on the particular problem need be mentioned, and 
each point has implications to be drawn out and Integrated into a broader picture. 

'What does this remind you of? Why? How is it similar? Different? What does it 
tell us about our topic? How usejid is that comparison? Can anyone think of an even 
more usejid comparison?" 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Vitalizing Vapid Vocabulary 109 

"Charles- 126 

Testing for Thinking! The Outsiders 133 

Economic Systems 190 



Page 

The Grapes of Wrath 124 

"Spring and Fair 129 

Interview on Ethics 140 

Ectothermy 213 
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The W^ve-Partide Theory of Light 223 What is Spanish? 240 

The ChMren of Sanchez 244 Job Interview QuesUons 257 

What Is an American? 263 Risk/Benefit Assessment 265 

News 289 



S-30 Examining or Evaluating Assumptions 

Principle: We are in a beiter position to evaluate any reasoning or behavior when all of ^ 

the elements of that reasoning or behavior are made explicit We base both our rea- 
soning and our behavior on beliefs we take for granted. We are often unaware of 
these assumptions. It is only by recognizing them that we can evaluate them. Criti- 
cal thinkers have a passion for truth.and Jbi:.accepting the strongest reasoning. 
Thus, they'have the intellectual courage to seek out and reject false assumptions. 
They realize that eveiyone makes some questionable assumptions. They are willing 
to question, and have others question, even their own most cherished assump- 
tions. They con? 'der alternative assumptions. They base their acceptance or rejec- 
tion of assumptions on their rational scrutiny of them. They hold questionable 
assumptions with an appropriate degree of tentatlveness. Independent thinkers eval- 
uate assumptions for themselves, and do not simply accept the assumptions of others, 
even those assumptions made.by eveiyone they know. 

Application: Teachers should encourage students to make assimiptlons explicit as often as 
possible — assumptions made in what they read or hear and assumptions they 
make. Teachers should ask questions that elicit the implicit elements of students' 
claims. Although il is valuable practice to have students make good assumptions 
explicit, it is especially important when assumptions are questionable. The teacher 
might ask, "If this was the evidence, and this the conclusion, what was assumed?*' 

There are no rules for determining when to have students evaluate assump- 
tions. Students should feel free to question and discuss any assumptions they sus- 
pect are questionable or false. Students .should also evaluate good assumptions. 
Doing so gives them a contrast with poor assumptions. 

The following are some of the probing questions teachers may use when a class 
discusses the worth of an assimiptlon: Why do people (did this person) make this 
assumption? Have you ever made this assumption? What could be assumed 
instead? Is this belief true? Sometimes true? Seldom true? Always false? (Ask for 
examples.) Can you think of reasons for this belief? Against it? What, if anything, 
caruwe conclude about this assumption? What would we need to find out to be able 
to Judge it? How would someone who makes this assumption act? 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

TesUng for Thinking: The Ouisfders 133 

Surveys 174 

The ConsUtiiUon 194 

The Children of Sanchez 244 

Fallacies 269 



Page 

The Energy Crisis 164 

Economic Systems 190 

Scientific Re^oning: Do Snails See? 207 

1 Didn't Want to Bother You 255 

News 289 
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S'31 Distinguishing^ Relevant From Irrelevant Facts 

Prindpte: CriUcal thinking requires sensitivity to the dlstincUon between those facts that 

arc relevant to an Issue and those which are not Critical thinkers focus their atten- 
tion on relevant facts and do not let irrelevant considerations affect their conclusions. 
Furthermore, they recognize that a fact is only relevant or irrelevant in relation to an 
issue. Information relevant to one problem may not be relevant to another. 
Application: When discussing an issue, solution to a problem, or when giving reasons for a 
conclusion, students can practice limiting their remarks to facts which are ger- 
mane to that issue, problem, or conclusion. Often students assume that all infor- 
mation given has to be used to solve a problem. Life does not sort relevant from 
irrelevant iiiformation for us. Teachers can encourage students to make a case for 
the pertinence of their remarks, and help them see when their remarks are irrele- 
vant. "Hoiu would this fact affect our concluskm? If it were false, would we have to 
change our conclusion? Why or why not? What is the connection?'' 

Students could read a chapter of text or story with one or more Issues in mind 
and note relevant details. Students could then share and discuss their lists. Stu- 
dents can then discover that sometimes they must argue for the relevance of a par- 
ticular fact to an issue. 

Another technique for developing students* sensitivity to relevance Is to change 
an issue slightly and have students compare what was relevant to the first Issue to 
what is relevant to the second. 

Students who disagree about the relevance of a particular point to the Issue 
discussed, should be encouraged to argue its potential relevance, and probe the 
beliefs underlying their disagreement. 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page 

Writing Argumentative Essajre 136 

Using Percentages 238 

Soccer Tactics i 253 

Analyzing Arguments: Beauty I^ageants ...284 

S'32 Making Plausible Inferences, Predictions, or Interpretations 

Principle: Thinking critically involves the ability to reach sound roncluslons based on 

observaUon and informaUon. CriUcal thinkers dIsUnguIsh their observations from 
their conclusions. They look beyond the facts, to see what those facts imply. They 
know what the concepts they use imply. They also distinguish cases In which they 
can only guess from cases In which they can safely conclude. Critical thinkers rec- 
ognize their tendency to make Inferences that support their own egocentric or 
soclocentric world views and are therefore especially careful to evaluate Inferences 
they make when their Interests or desires are Involved. Remember, every Interpre- 
tation is based on Inference, and v/e Interpret every situation we are In. 
Application: Teachers can ask students to make Inferences based on a wide variety of state- 
ments and actions. Students, for example, can make Inferences from story titles 
and pictures, story characters* statements and actions, as well as their fellow stu- 



Page 

Compound Interest 236 

Setting up and Typing a Table 247 

Risk/Benefit Assessment 265 
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dents* statements and actions. They can then argue for their inferences or interpre- 
tations. Students should be encouraged to distinguish their observations from 
inferences* and s*>und inferences from unsound inferences, guesses, etc. 

Sometimes texts will describe details yet fail to make or have students make 
plausible Inferences from them. The class could discuss such passages. Or groups 
of students might suggest possible inferences which the class as a whole could 
then discuss and evaluate. 

Teachers can have students give examples, from their experience, of inferring 
incorrectly and encourage them to recognize situations in which they are most sus- 
ceptible to uncritical thought The class can discuss ways in which they can suc- 
cessfully minlmi;.c the effects of Irrationality in theii* thought. 

Science instruction all too often pro>:\dcs the "correct" inferences to be made 
from experiments or observations rather than having students propose their own. 
Sometimes science texts encourage poor Inferences given the observation cited. 
Though the conclusion is correct, students should note that the experiment alone 
did not prove it and should discuss other evidence supporting it 



Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 



Page 

The Crucible 120 

"A Modest Proposal" 144 

The Energy Crisis 164 

Nigeria 186 

Inferences and the Structure of Atoms ....210 

Periodlcjtends of the Elements 216 

Photosynthesis: Designing Labs 229 



Page 



Testing for Thinking: The Outsiders 133 

-Clothe the Naked" 147 

Surveys 174 

The Nervous System 205 

Ectothermy 213 

Wave-Particle Theory of Light 223 

Vincent van Gogh's Stany Night 261 



S-d^ Evaluating Evidence and Alleged Facts 

Principle: Critical thinkers can take their reasoning apart in order to examine and evalu- 

ate its components. They know on what evidence they base their conclusions. They 
realize that unstated, unknown reasons can be neither communicated nor cri- 
tiqued. They can insightfully discuss evidence relevant to the issue or conclusions 
they consider. Not everjrthing offered as evidence should be accepted. Evidence and 
factual' claims should be scrutinized and evaluated. Evidence can be complete or 
incomplete, acceptable, questionable, or false. 

Application: When asking students to come to conclusions, the teacher should ask for their 
reasons. "How do you know? Why do you think so? What evidence do you have?** 
etc. When the reasons students supply are incomplete, the teacher may want to 
ask a series of probing questions to elicit a fuller explanation of student reasoning. 
*'What other evidence do you have? How do you know your information is correct? 
What assumptions are you making? Do you have reason to think your assumptions 
are true?" etc. 

When discussing their interpretations of written material, students should rou- 
tinely be asked to show specifically where in the book or passage they get that 
interpretation. The sentence or passage can then be clarified and discussed and 
the student's interpretation better understood and evaluated. "On what evidence is 
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this conclusion based? Where did u>e get the evidence? Is the source reliable? How 
could we Jind out what other evidence exists? What evidence supports opposir^ 
' view's? Is the evidence sufficient? Does another view account for this evidence?" 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Writing ArgumentaUve Essays 136 "A Modest Proposal* , 144 ^ 

"Clothe the Naked" 147 The Energy Crisis .7. ,7. 164 ^ 

China 179 Scientific Reasoning: Do SnaUs See? 207 

Inferences and the Structure of Atoms ....210 Darwin: A SocraUc Approach 232 

Risk/Benefit Assessment 265 Fallacies 269 

Stereotyping 273 Anafyzing Arguments: Beauty Pageants 284 

S'34 Recognizing Contradictions ^ 

Principle: Consistency is a fundamental — some would say the dejbiing — ideal of critical 

thinkers. They strive to remove contradictions from their beliefs, and are waiy of 
contradictions In others. As would-be fairminded thinkers they strive to Judge like 
cases in a like manner. 

Perhaps the most difficult form of consistency to achieve is that between word 
and deed. Self-serving double standards are one of the most common problems In 
human life. ChOdren are In some sense aware of the importance of consistency 
fWhy don't I get to do what they get to do?"). They are frustrated by double stan- 
dards, yet are given little help in getUng insight into them and dealing with them. 

Critical thinkers can pinpoint specifically where opposing arguments or views 
contradict each other, disUnguishing the contradicUons from compaUble beliefs, 
thus focussing their anatyses of conflicting views. 
Application: When discussing conflicting lines of reasoning. Inconsistent versions of the 
same stoiy, or egocentric reasoning or behavior, the teacher can encourage stu- 
dents to practice recognizing contradicUons. Wnat does x say? What does y say? 
Could both claims be true? Why or why }iot? If one is true, must the other be false? 
Is this behavior consistent wUh these beliefs or values? Where, exactly, do these 
views contradict each other? On what do they agree?** 

' 'Sometimes fiction^ illustrates contradictions between what people say and what 
they do. The teacher could use questions like the following: What did they say? 
What did they do? Are the two consistent or contradictory? Why do you say so? 
What behavior would have been consistent with their words? What words would 
have been consistent with their beliavior? 

History tenets cuen confuse stated reasons with reasons implied by behavior. 
They will often repeat the noble justification that, say, a particular group ruled 
another group for Its own good, when they in feet exploited them and did irrepara- 
ble harm. Students could discuss such examples. 

When arguing opposing views,- students should be encouraged to find points 
of agreement and specify points of dispute or contradiction. ''What is it about 
that view that you think is false? Do you accept this claim? That one? On what 
question or claim does your disagreement turn? What, exactly, is it in this view 
that you doubt or disagree with?'' 
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The class can explore possible ways to reconcile apparent contradictions. 
"Hoio could someone hold both of these views? How might someone argue for their 
compatibility?'' 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page Page 

Writing ArgumentaUve Essays 136 Photosynthesis: Designing Labs 229 

The ChOdren of Sanchez 244 The Catholic Bishop's Peace Pastoral 267 

News 289 

S-35 Exploring Implications and Consequences 

Principle: CriUcal thinkers can take statements, recognize their implicaUons (i.e.. if x is 

true, then y must also be true) and develop a fuller, more complete understanding 
of their meaning. They realize that to accept a statement one must also accept its 
implications. They can explore both implications and consequences at length. 
When considering beliefs that relate to acUons or policies. criUcal thinkers assess 
the consequences of acting on those beliefs. 
Application: The teacher can ask students to state the implications of material in student 
texts, especially when the text materials lack clarity. The process can help students 
better understand the meaning of a passage. "What does this imply /mean? If this 
is true, what else must be true? What were, or would be, the consequences of this 
action, pdicy, solution? How do you know? Why wouldn't this happen instead? Are 
the consequences desirable? Why or why not?" 

The teacher can suggest, or have students suggest, changes in stories, and 
then ask students to state the implications of these changes and comment on how 
they affect thfe meaning of the stoiy. 

Teachers can have students explore the implications and consequences of their 
own beliefs. During dialogical exchanges, students can compare the implications of 
ideas from different perspectives and the consequences of accepting each perspec- 
tive. "How would someone who believes this act? What result would that have?" 

Lesson plans in which the strategy is used 

Page ' Page 

Vocabulary 1 1 1 To Kdl a Mockingbird 122 

The Crapes of Wrath 124 -Charles" 128 

TesUng for Thinking: The Outsiders 1 33 InternaUonal Trade 1 60 

Ftee Enterprise 162 Hie Energy Crisis 164 

War 172 OU 166 

The Raikoad Business 182 Nigeria 186 

Economic Systems 190 The ConsUtuUon 194 

Composing on the Keyboard 249 Risk/Benefit Assessment 265 

The Catholic Bishop* Peace Pastoral 267 Stereotyping 273 

News 289 
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Introduction 

Language arts^ as a domain of learning, principally covers the study of literature and the 
arts of reading and writing. AM three areas — literature, reading and writing — deal with 
the art of conceptualizing and representing in language how people live and might live 
their lives. All three are signiflcantty concerned with gaining command of language and expres- 
sion. Of courec. there is no command of language separate from command of thought and no 
command of thought without command of language. 

Very few students will ever publish novels, poems, or short stories, but presumably all should 
develop insight into what can be learned from literature. Students should develop a sense of the 
art invohrcd in writing a stoiy and. hence, of putting experiences into words. At bottom is the 
need evciyone has to make sense of human life. This requires command of our own ideas, which 
Acquires command over the words in which we express them. 

In words and ideas there is power — power to understand and describe, to take apart and put 
together, to create systems of beliefs and multiple conceptions of life. Literature displays this 
power, and reading apprehends it. Students lack Insight into these processes. Few have com- 
mand of the language thqr use or a sense of how to gain that command. Not having a command 
of their own languiagc. they typlcalfy struggle when called upon to read literature. They often find 
reading and writing frustrating and unrewarding. And worse, they rarely see the value of achiev- 
ing such command. literature seems a frill, something artificial, irrelevant, and bookish, outside 
of the important matters of life. Reading, except in its most elementaiy form, seems expendable 
as a means of learning. Writing is often viewed as a painful bore and. when attempted, reduced 
to something approaching stream-of-consciousness verbalization. 

Hxe task of turning students around, stimulating them to cultivate new and different con- 
ception of literature, of reading, and of writing. Is a profound challenge. If we value students 
thinking for themselves, we cannot ignore, we must meet, this challenge. If a basic goal of 
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English classes is to instill lifelong reading, we must seriously confront why most students have 
little or no interest In literature. We need to think seriously about the life-world In which they 
live: the music they listen to. the TV programs and movies they watch, the desires they follow, 
the frustrations they experience, the values they live for. 

Most teachers can probably enumerate the most common features and recurring themes of. 
say. students' favorite movies: danger, excitement, fun. sex. romance, rock music, car chases, 
exploding planets, hideous creatures, mayhem, stereotypes, cardboard characters, and so on. 
The lyrics and values of most popular music are equally accessible, expressing as they do an 
exciting, fast-moving, sentimentalized, superficial world of cool-looking, athletic, sultry bodies. 
Much student talk consists in slang. Though sometimes vivid it is more often vague, imprecise, 
and superficial. Most quality literature seems dull to students in comparison. 

Good English instruction must respecC and challenge student's attitudes. Ignoring student 
preferences doesn't alter those preferences. Students must assess for themselves the relative 
worth of popular entertainment and quality works. Students need opportunities to scrutinize and 
evaluate the forms of entertainment they prefer. They need to assess the messages they receive 
from them, the conceptions of life they presuppose, and the values they manifest. As Instruction 
Is now designed, students typically Ignore what they hear, read, and reiterate In school work and 
activity. They may follow the teacher's request to explain why a particular classic has lasted 
many generations, but this ritual performance has little influence on students' real attitudes. 
Critical thinking can help encourage students to refine their tastes, and we should encourage it 
with this end In mind. Nevertheless, under no conditions should we tiy to force or order stu- 
dents to say what they don't believe. A well-reasoned. If wrong-headed. rejecUon of Shakespeare 
is better than mindless praise of him. 
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'The Ideal English Student 

In addUlon to the need to enter sympathetically into the life-world of our students, appreciat- 
ing how and why they think and act as they do, we must also have a cl-ar conception of what 
changes we are hoping to cultivate In them. We must have a clear sense of the ideals we are striv- 
ing for as teachers. Consider language Itself and the way In which an Ideal student might 
approach it. We want students to be sensitive to their language, striving to understand It and us>5 
it thoughtfully, accurately, and clearly. We want them to become autonomous thinkers and 5,0 
command rather than be commanded by language. 

As Critical Reader 

Critical readers of literature approach literature as an opportunity to live within anothers* 
world or experience, to consider someone else's view of human nature, relationships, and prob- 
lems. Critical readers familiarize themselves with different uses of language to enhance tlieir 
understanding of and apprecIaUon of literature. They choose to read literature because they rec- 
ognize Its worth. They can intelligently discuss It with others, considering the Interpretations of 
others as they support their own. 

Critical readers approach a piece of nonfictlon with a view to entering a silent dialogue with 
the author. They realize they must actively reconstruct the author's meaning. They read because 
there is much that they know they do not know, much to experience that they have not experi- 
enced. Thus, critical readers do not simply pass their eyes over the words vnth the Intention of 
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filling their iDcmories. They quesUon, they organize, they Interpret, they synthesize, they digest 
what they read. They quesUon. not only what was said, .but also what was Implied or presup- 
posed. Thqr organize the detaUs. not only around key Ideas In the work, but also around their 
own key ideas. They not only interpret, they recognize their InterpretaUons as interpretation, and 
consider alternative InterpretaUons. Recognizing their Interpretations as such, they revise and 
refine Uieir interpretations. They do not simply accept or reject; they work to make ideas their 
own. accepting what makes most sense, rejecting what is Ill-thought-out. distorted, and false, fit- 
ting their new understanding into their exisUng frameworks of thought. 

As Critical Writer 

Command of reading and command of writing go hand-ln-hand. All of the understanding, atti- 
tudes, and skills we have Just explored have paraUels in wriUng When writing. criUcal writers 
recognize the challenge of putUng their ideas and experiences into words. They recognize that 
Inwardly many of our Ideas are a Jumble, some supporting and some contradicting other Ideas, 
some vague, some clear, some true, some false, some expressing Insights, some reflecting preju- 
dices and mindless conformity. Because critical writers recognize that they only partially under- 
stand and only partially command their own Ideas and experiences, they recognize a double 
difficulty in making those ideas and experiences accessible to others. 

As readers they recognize they must actively reconstruct an author's meaning; as writers they 
recognize the parallel need to actively construct their own as well as the probable meanings of 
their readers. In short, criUcal writers engage In parallel tasks In writing to the ones in reading. 
Both are challenging. Both organize, engage, and develop the mind. Both require the full and 
heightened Involvement of critical and creative thought. 

As Critical Listener 

The most difficult condition in which to learn Is In that of a listener. It Is normal and natural 
for people to become passive when listening, to leave to the speaker the responsibility to 
express and clarify, to organize and exemplify, to develop and conclude. The art of becoming a 
criUcal listener Is therefore the hardest and the last art that students develop. Of course, most 
students never develop this art. Most students remain passive and Impressionistic In their lis- 
tening throughout their lives. 

Yet this need not be the case. If students can come to grasp the nature of critical reading and 
writing, they can also grasp the nature of critical listening. Once again, each of the understand- 
ings. atUtudes, and skills of reading and writing have parallels in listening There Is the same 
challenge to sort out. to analyze, to consider possible Interpretations, the same need to ask ques- 
tions, to raise possible objections, to probe :sumptions, to trace implications. As listeners we 
must follow the path of another person's thought. Listening is eveiy bit as dlaloglcal as reading 
and writing. Furthermore, we cannot go back over the words of the speaker as we can in reading. 

What is mow. our students face a special problem in listening to a teacher, for If they listen so 
as to take seriously what is being said, they may appear to their peers to be playing up to the 
teacher, or foolish. If they seem to say a wrong or duihb thing. Student peer groups expect stu- 
dents tf> listen with casual Indifference, even with passive disdain. To expect students to become 
active classroom listeners Is. therefore, to expect them to rise above the domination of the peer 
group. This Is very difficult for most students. 
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The Ideal English student, as you can see. is quite like the ideal learner in other areas of learn- 
ing, in that criUcal reading. wriUng. and listening are required in virtually all subject areas. Yet 
the language arts are more central to education than perhaps any other area. Without command 
of one's native language, no significant learning can take place. Even other domains of learning 
must utilize this command. The Ideal English student shouK therefore come close to being the 
ideal learner, and while helping our students to gain conunand of reading, writing, and listening 
we should see ourselves as laying the foundation for all thought and learning. 

Ideal Instruction 

Considering the Ideal reader, writer, and listener paves the way for a brief overview of ideal 
instruction. In each case, we should utilize our understanding of the ideal as a model to move 
toward, as an organizer for our behavior, not as an empty or unrealistic dream. Reading, writing, 
and listening, as crIUcal thinking actMUes. help to organize and develop learning. Each Is based 
on a recogniUon that if we acOvely probe and analyze, dialogue and digest. quesUon and synthe- 
size, we will begin to grasp and foUow alternative schemes of meaning and belief. The world of 
Charles Dickens is not the same world as that of George Eliot, nor are either the same world as 
that of Hemingway or Faulkner. Similarly, each of us lives in a somewhat different world. Each of 
us has somewhat different Ideas, goals, values, and experiences. Each of us constructs somewhat 
different meanings to live by. In Ideal instruction, we want students to discover and understand 
different worids so that they can better understand and develop their own. We want them to strug- 
gle to understand the meanings of others so they can better understand their own meanings. 

Unfortunately, most texts do not have a unified approach to this goal. They are often a 
patchwork, as if constructed by a checklist mentality, as If each act of learning were indepen- 
dent of the one that precedes or follows It. Texts typically lack a global concept of literature, 
language, reading, writing, and listening. Even grammar Is treated as a separate, unconnected 
set of rules and regulations. 

This is not what we want, and this is not how we should design our instrucUon. Rather, we 
should look for opportunlUes to Ue dimensions of language arts instruction together. There Is no 
reason for treating any dimension of language arts Instruction as unconnected to the rest. Thus 
far. we have talked about reading. wrlUng. listening, and literature as ways of coming to terms 
with the constructing and organizing of meanings. We can now use this central concept to show 
how one can tie grammar to the rest of language arts instrucUon. for clearly grammar itself can 
be understood as an organized system for expressing meanings. Each "subject" of each sentence, 
after all, represents a focus for the expression of meaning, something that we are thinking or 
talking about. Each "predicate" represents what is said about, tne meaning we are attributing to. 
the subject. All adjectives and adverbs are ways of qualifying or rendering more precise the 
meanings we express In subjects and predicates. By the same token, each sentence we write has 
some sort of meaningful relaUonship to the sentences that precede and follow it The same prin- 
ciple holds for the paragraphs we write. In each paragraph, there must be some unifying thing 
that we are talking about and something that we are s'ying about it. 

To put this another way. at each level of language arts instruction, we should aim at helping 
the student gain Insight into the idea that there is a "logic" to the language arts. This is a key 
insight that builds upon the idea of constructing and organizing meanings: it makes even more 
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clear how we can tie all of the language arts together. It reminds us that there are established 
uses for aU facets and dimensions of language, and that the reasons behind these uses can be 
made intelligible. Basic grammar has a logic to it. and that logic can be understood. Individual 
words and phrases also have a logic to them. and. therefore, they too can be understood. When 
Wfc look into language use with a sense that there is intelligible structure to be understood, our 
efforts a:e rewarded. Unfortunately, we face a special obstacle in accomplishing this purpose. 

lypicalty. stu^ints treat the meanings of words as "subjecUve" and "mysterious." I have my 
meanings of wort. , and you have your meanings of them. On this view, problems of meaning are 
settled by asking people for their personal deflniUons. What do you mean by love.' 'hate.' 'democ- 
racy.* friendship.' etc.? Each of us is then expected to come forward with a personal definition. 
My definition of love Is this.... My deOniUon of friendship is that.... 

If we are to persuade students that it is possible to use words precisely, we must demonstrate 
to them that all of the words in the language have established uses with established implications 
that they must learn to respect. For example, consider the words 'rise.' 'arise.' 'spring.' 'originate.' 
•derive.' 'flow.' 'issue.' 'emanate.' and 'stem.' They cannot be used in any way one pleases, with a 
merely personal definiUon in mind. Each of them has diflerent implicaUons in use: 

•Rise' and 'arise' both imply a coming into being. acUon. noUce. etc.. but 'rise' carries 
an added implicaUon of ascent (empires rise and fall) and 'arise' is often used to indicate 
causal relaUonship (accidents arise from carelessness); 'spring' implies sudden emer- 
gence (weeds sprang up in the garden); 'originate' is used in indicaUng a definite source, 
beginning, or prime cause (psychoanalysis originated^^ih Freud); 'derive' implies a pro- 
ceeding or developing from something else that is the source (this word derives firom the 
Latin) 'flow* suggests a streaming from a source like water ("Praise God. from whom all 
blessings JlowV: 'issue' suggests emergence through an outlet (not a word issued from 
his lips); 'emanate' implies the fiowing forth from a source of something that is non- 
material or intangible (rays of light emanatir^ from the sun): 'stem' implies outgrowth as 
from a root or a main stalk (modem detective fiction stems from Poe). 

Or consider the words 'contract.* 'shrink.' 'condense.' 'compress.' and 'defiate.' Each of them, 
too. has definite implications in use: 

•Contract' implies a drawing together of surface or parts and a resultant decrease in 
size. bulk, or extent: to 'shrink' is to contract so as to be short of the normal or 
required length, amount, extent, etc. (those shirts have shrunk); 'condense' suggests 
reduction of something into a more compact or more dense form withot.t loss of essen- 
Ual content [condensed milk); to 'compress is to press or squeeze into a more compact, 
oideriy form (a lifetime's work compressed into one volume); 'deflate' implies a reduc- 
tion in size or bulk by the removal of air. gas. or in extended use. anything insubstan- 
Ual (to de/Iate a balloon, one's ego. etc.) 

There is a parallel insight necessary for understanding how to arrange sentences in logical 
relationships to each other. Our language provides a wide variety of adverbial phrases that can 
make connecUng our sentences together easier. Here, as above, students need to learn and 
respect this established logic. 
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Connecthres 

besides 
what*s more 
furthermore 
in addition 



How they are used 

To add another 
thought 



Group I 



Examples 

Two postal cards are often more effective than 
oneJetten Besides, they are cheaper. 



for example 
for Instance 
in other words 



To add an illustra* 
tlon or explanation. 



There is no such thing as an "unlucky number." 
In other words, this idea is pure superstition. 



Group II 



in fact 

as a matter of fact 

therefore 

consequently 

accordingly 



To connect an idea 
with another one. 

To connect an idea 
with anotherone 
that follows from it. 



Last week I was ill, in fact, I had to stay in bed 
until Monday. 

The President vetoed the bill. Consequently, it 
never became a law. 



of course 
to be sure 
though 

stiU 

however 

on the other hand 

nevertheless 

rather 



Group in 

To grant an excep- He said he would study all day. I doubt it. 

tloh or limitation. thoi^fL 



To connect two 
contrasting ideas. 



I like painting: however, I can't understand mod- 
em art. 



Group IV 



first 

next 

finally 

meanwhile 

later 

afterwards 

nearby 

eventually 

above 

beyond 

in front 



To arrange ideas in 
order, time, or 
space. 



First, drink some fruit juice. Next, have a bowl of 
soup. Then eat the meat. Finally, have some pie 
and coffee. 



in short 
in brief 
to stun up 
in summary 
in conclusion 



To sum up several 
ideas. 



Scientists say that we should eat food that has 
all the proteins, fats, and vitamins we need. In 
short, they recommend a balanced diet. 
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Common Problems With Texts 

A critiial thinking approach to language arts instrucUon. with its emphasis on helping stu- 
dents understand the logic of what they study, can provide a strong unifying force in all of the 
♦basic dimensions of the language arts ciirricuium: reading. wriUng. language, grammar, and 
appreciaUon of literature. Unfortunately, it is rare to find this unifying stress in most language 
arts textbooks. As a result, the emphases in reading, writing, language, grammar, and literature 
do not "-add-up" in the minds of students. They don't recognize conmion denominators between 
reading and writing. They don't grasp how words in language have established uses and so can 
be used prccisefy or Imprecisefy. clearly or vaguety. Their lack of understanding of the logic of 
language in turn undermines their clarity of thought when reading and wriUng. 

By the same token, grammar sL-ems to students to be nothing more than an arbitraiy set of 
iules. '.rypicalty. texts take a didacUc approach. They introduce principles or concepts, then pro- 
vide drills. Specific skills are often torn from their pmper contexts and practiced merely for the 
sake of practice. Yet. without context, skills have litUe or no meaning. An occasional simple reit- 
eraUon of basic purposes or ideas is insufficient. Students need to see for themselves when. how. 
and why each skill is used specifically as it is. 

Texts rarely even mention that most crucial distinction: well vs. poorly written. Students 
rarefy, if ever, evaluate what they read. Students do not explore their sto^ioards for evaluaUng 
written material, or distinguish for themselves when a written work is clear or unclear, engaging 
or dull, profound or superficial. realisUc or unrealisUc. and so on. 

Texts occasionally have a short lesson or acUvity on describing plot. idenUfying theme, and 
finding the main point. But students are rarely, if ever, called upon to describe the plots of selec- 
tions, for example. Yet these basic concepts are worthy of frequent discussion. 

Unfortunately, texts seldom have students examine work for themselves, discovering 
strengths and flaws. disUnguishing main points from details, exploring the use of various tech- 
niques, formulating their conceptions of theses, plots, and themes. Texts occasionally have 
lessons on -identifying the main point** or on ''plot.** These ideas are not taught often nor inte- 
grated into reading lessons. 

Some questions to raise about the logic of language and grammar 

Keeping in mind the Idea that language and grammar are. on the whole, logical, we should ask 
questions that help students discover this. 

"What is a sentence? How is ft different from a group of words? What is a paragraph? How is it 
different from a group of sentences? What are words for? What do they do? How? How are words 
alike? Different? How many - what different - kinds of words are there? How is each used? Why 
aie some ways of using a word right and others wrong? What different kinds of sentences are 
there? When and how should each be used? Why follow the rules of grammar? How does punctu- 
ation help the reader? How does knowing about grammar help me write? Read? When do I need 
to know tliis? How should 1 use this? How does knowing this help me as a writer? A reader? Why 
and how do different types of writing differ? What do they have in common?** 
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Some questions to raise about the logic of literature 

stories have their own logic. Events don't just happen. Hiey make sense within the meanings 
and thinking of their authors. When we ask a question, there should be method to it. The ques- 
tions should lead students to discover how to come to terms with the logic of the story. In evexy 
case, we should have students support their answers by reference to passages in the stoxy. It is 
not their particular answers that are of greatest importance, but rather how they support their 
answers with reasons and references to the stoiy. 

What happened? Why? What is the auUior trying to convey? Why is this important? What is the 
main character like? How do you know? What parts of the book gave you that idea? Wliat has 
shaped the main character? How has this person shaped others? Why do the characters experi- 
ence their worlds as they do? How do those experiences relate to my experience or to those of peo- 
ple around me? How realistic are the characters? How consistent? If they aren't {realistic, 
consistent) why not? Is it a flaw in the work, or does it serve some purpose? What conflicts occur 
in the stoiy? What is the nature of this conflict? What is its deeper meaning? What relaUonship 
does it have to my life? What meaning u i that conflict have for the character? For me? Though 
the world, society, lifestyle or characters are obviously different than what I know, what does this 
work tell me about my world, society, life, character and the characters of those around me? What 
needs, desires, and ideas govern these characters? Can I idenUfy with them? Should I? How does 
the vlew^ presented in this work relate to my view? To what extent do I accept the concepUon of 
humanity and society present or implicit in this work? To what extent or in what way is it mislead- 
ing? How does it relate to conceptions iVe found in other works? How good is this work? 



Some questions to raise about the logic of persuasive writing 

Persuasive writing has a straightforward logic. In it. an author attempts to describe some 
dimension of real life and hopes to persuade us to take it seriously. We. as readers, need to grasp 
what is being said and judge whether it does make sense. 

What parts of this work do I seem to understand? What parts don't I understand? What, exact- 
ly, is the author trying to say? Why? How does the author support what he is saying with rea- 
sons, evidence, or experiences? What examples can I think of to further illuminate these ideas? 
What counter-examples can be cited? What might the author say about my counter-examples? 
What are the basic parts of this work? How are the pieces organized? Which claims or ideas sup- 
port which other claims or ideas? What beliefs does this claim presuppose? What does it imply? 
What are the consequences of believing or doing as the author says? What kind of writing is this? 
How has the writer attempted to achieve his purpose? Given that this is what I think he means, 
how does this claim fit in? Could he mean this instead? Which of these interpretations makes 
more sense? How does he know what he claims to know? Have I good reason to accept his 
claims? Doubt them? How could I check, or better evaluate what he says? How are such ques- 
tions settled, or such claims evaluated? What deeper meaning does this work have? What criti- 
cisms can I make? What has he left out? Distorted? How does he address his opponents? Has he 
been fair to his opponents? Does his evidence support exactly the conclusions he draws? If not. 
am I sure I understand his conclusions and his evidence? Where did he get his evidence? How 
should I evaluate it? What has he left unexplained? What would he say about it? Of all the ideas 
or concepts, which does he take to be the most fundamental or basic? How does he use these 
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concepts? To what other concepts are they related? How. does his use of concepts relate to mine 
and to that of others? Should he have used other concepts instead? How can I reconcile what he 
has said with what others have said? 

Some questions to ask while writing 

Writing has a logic. Good substance poorly arranged loses most of its value. Whatever the prin- 
ciple of order chosen, thought must progress from somewhere to somewhere else. It must follow 
a definite' direcUon, not ramble aimlessly. In the enUre piece, as well as in in section and para- 
graph, idealfy, each sentence should have a place of its own, and a place so plainly its own that it 
could not be shifted to another.place without losing coherence. Remember, disorderly thinking 
produces disorderly writing, and, converse^, orderly thinking produces orderly writing: 

What do I want to communicate? Why? What am I talking about? What do I want to say about 
it? Wlaat else do I want to say about it. and why? What else do I know or think about this? How is 
what I am saying Uke and unlike what others have said? What am I sure of? What questions do I 
have? What must I qualify? How can I divide my ideas into intelligible parts? What are the rela- 
Uonshlps between the parts? How can I show those relationships? How does this detail fit in? 
How does that claim illuminate my main point? What form of expression best gets this idea 
across? Would the reader accept this? What questions would the reader have? How can I answer 
those questions? If I word it this way. would the reader understand it the way I intended? How 
can I clarify my meaning? How could someone Judge this idea or claim? How can it be support- 
ed? How would others refute it? Which of those criticisms should I take into account? How can I 
reconcile the criUcisms with my ideas? How should I change what IVe said? Will the support 
seem to the reader to Justify the conclusion? Should I change the conclusion, or beef up the sup- 
port? What counter-examples or problems would occur to the reader here? What do I want to say 
about them? How am I interpreting my sources? How would someone else interpret them? How 
can I adjust or support my interpretation?What implications do I want the reader to draw? How 
can I help the reader see that Lmean this and not that? Which of all of the things Tm saying is 
the most important? How will the reader know which is most important? Why is this detail 
important? Have I assumed the reader knows something he may not know? 

Conclusion 

As a teacher of the language arts, it is essential that you develop for yourself a clear sense of 
the logic of language and of the unity of the language arts. If you model the insight that every 
dimension of language and literature makes sense, can be figured out, can be brought under our 
command, can be made useful to us, your students will be much more apt to make this same 
discovery for themselves. Remember that students are not used to unifying what they are study- 
ing. They are. rather, used to fragmented learning. They are used to forgetting, for everything to 
begin anew, for everything to be self-contained. 

Furthermore, they are not used to clear and precise language usage. They are usually satisfied 
with any words that occur to them to say or write. They are unfamiliar with good writing. 
Disciplined thinking is something foreign to their life and being. Therefore, don't expect the shift 
from a didactic approach ("The teacher tells us and we repeat it back") to a critical one ("We fig- 
ure it out for ourselves and integrate it into our own thinking") to occur quickly and painlessly. 
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Expect a stew transiUon. Expect the students to experience many frustraUons along the way. 
Expect progress to come by degrees over an extended period of time. Commit yourself to the long 
view, to what Matthew Arnold called "the extreme slowness of things," and you will have the atU- 
tude necessaiy for success. Teaching in a criUcal manner with a criUcal spirit is a global trans- 
formaUon. Global transformaUons take a long Ume to achieve, but their effect is then often 
permanent. And that is what we want — students who learn to use language clearly and precise- 
ly for the rest of their lives, students who listen and read critically for the rest of their lives, ^tu- 
dents who become critical and creative persons for the rest of their lives. 
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Mtalizing Vapid Vocabulary 



by Diane McCur<ty. Ursuline High 
School. Santa Rosa. CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

Hic students will: 

• have an increased understanding of words in their funcUonal context through extended 



• ihlnk independently by making their own logical deductions of word meanings from their 
roots 

• prepare for SAT examinations 

Standard Approach^ — 

Every week students are given 10-50 words from an alphabetically arranged 
vocabulary boolc They are to memorize spelling, meaning, and sometimes part 
of speech. At the end of the week, students are given an orally administered 
written quiz or a matching type ditto. 



Critique 

All English teachers are stuck with this repetitive, ritual rubric of vocabulary presentation. 
MemorizaUon being the lowest form of learning, the weekly quizzes can be as tedious for the 
teacher as they are for the student. Whenever the spelling test type of format is adopted, cheating 
is rampant. Words studied out of context have little relevancy. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-1 thinking independently 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s.i4 ^ 

Ten words from the vocabulary lists are put on the chalkboard. Derivations and 
stems are discussed. "Do you recognize any parts of words? Can you figure out 
what they might mean, or what they have sometliing to do with?" After the ety- 
molo^es have been discussed and verified in dictionaries, students can discuss 



analysis 



lie 



contcjcts for using the words. "When ^youId this word be used? Why? For what 
purpose?" Students are then assigned to write a logical, flowing paragraph of 
about two hund!?ed words using the target ten words. Cheating is eliminated. S-l 

editor's iwte: When making vocabulary lists, give students a group of related 
words, rather than randomty chosen, or alphabetically grouped words. Have stu- 
dents brainstorm, use dictionaries and thcsauruses to list synonyms and other 
related words. Discussion and writing, then, can focus on distinguishing syn- 
onyms and exploring relationships between related concepts. "When would this 
word be used? What do these words have In common? What other words could 
we add to this group? \Vhen might any of these synonyms do equally well? When 
would this but not that be most appropriate, accurate, etc.? S-29 Would you 
apply these two words to the same thing? Ever, often, never? Would two people 
who were arguing use them for the same thing? What other words ar^ similar or 
have related meanings? Do any of these words imply any of the others?" 
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Vocabulary 



by Latua Racine, Gifted Education, 
Department, Wyaadctte Special 
Education Cooperative, Kansas City, KS 



Objectives of the remodelled lesson 

The students will: 

• beccmie more motivated to fearn new words 

• develop a disposition to Investigate the significance of a word and it? af plication 

• clarify words by incorporating vocabi^ 'juy terms into their experiences tiri^^ugh Socratic 
^ discussion 

• employ all thinking capacities In the attainment of new vocabulary 

• apply new terms appropriately in real situations 



Standard Approach- — — — ^ 

The student's task is to learn vocabulary terms. Hie words are presented 
with suggested systems for remembering their meanings. Visualization and 
imaging are modeled .by the teachen Sensoiy Iramlng techniques are used. 
Students arc invited to share their own techniques for learning vocabulary 
terms by presenting a new word not included in the list to the class- The teach- 
er encourages the learner to incorporate the new terms into the learner's expe- 
riential worid. 



Critique 

One of the blocks to vocabulary acquisition seems to be motivation. Learning new words Is dull 
and dreary fare; in fact, the conmion approach to vocabulary learning is memorization through 
muridanc methods. As a result the student's underiylng attitudes toward learning a list of words 
and; their uses do not produce energy nor high-level Interest. 'Hie student typically responds In 
habitual patterns, by not integrating the new concepts with life experience. 

But creative thinking techniques can be employed to enllvijn this process. If the learner can go 
beyond rjecall to discover Insights about the words and evea df;velop a personal connection to 
their significance, they will be more likely to retain the new knowtedgc. However, the terms must 
be more than manipulated, even If the perspective Is new and unique. Real comprehension must 
be imd2rtaken. Using critical thinking principles will enrich the student's experience as an active 
participant In the learning process as well as promote understanding and retention of concepts. 

HI lis 
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I chose to remodel a lesson with content not readily considered in terms of the critical thinking, 
philosophy. I wished to experiment with the concept in an adverse circumstance. 

Strategies used to remodel 

8-14 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 
S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theoriesjor perspectives 
S-23 making interdisciplinaiy connection 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s.i4 ^ 

Hie lesson could be organized to move from the molecular level to the molar 
level, then back to the molecular level for review. In this manner, the learner 
can experience the gestalt, through expanding understanding of content as 
well as experiencing helpful potent learning tactics. 

Hie vocabulary list could be presented to the learner in a variety of formats 
(individual lists* overfiead projectors, or chalkboards). 

The List 

meretricious 

deleterious 

milieu 

cacophony 

euphemism 

collegial 

bellicose 

malaise 

sacrosanct 

concomitant 

Before approaching the list, the students could be provided with or invited to 
supply action words that stimulate the mind to be open to new experiences. A 
list might be compiled: 

embellish 

transform 

magnify 

stimulate 

manipulate 

What images do these words conjure in the learner's experience? 

The teacher can encourage the student to express thoughts and feelings, 
indicating no convergent nor "right" response, but accepting all responses 
equally. The learner's confidence in thinking independentty can be elevated as 
- ' the students share common reactions and as the class members are asked to 

explain and elucidate their reactions. Through this dialogical process, students 
may gain Insights. One "Aha" experience fuels another. As students share and 
question — What do you mean exactly by 'open-mindedness*? — they are 
pushed to clarify and define ideas. S-I4 At this introductoiy anticipation level 
of the lesson, the learner may have to explore the implications of each: Is there 
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Remodelling Language Arts Lessons 



a value overtone to the act of manipulating? S^5 Is It too mystical in a class- 
room setting to think about transformations? 

The teacher can encourage retention of the vocabulary terms: What do you 
need to do to connect the word^'colleglai* to your experiential realm? S-I4 What 
techniques work for you? Are you aware of technique: used by famous achiev- 
ers that enabled them to be productive? What was Mozart's composition tech- 
nique? How did Einstein experience his ideas? 

If the class is exploring the word 'collegial/ a dictionary definition might be 
provided, after students share their own understandings of the term. In com- 
mitting to a definition, the process may become more personal, thus more 
meaningful. As the class members share their perceptions they may touch 
upon the connotative significance of the word. Further delving may encour- 
age clarification of their ideas. This Is an opportunity to address the feelings 
underlying definitions. Experiences of individual learners will begin to have 
meaning. Personal reactions to the word should be bounced off the dictio- 
nary meaning. S-4 "Can anyone improve upon Mr. Webster's position? What 
does Funk & Wagnall's say?" 

The students may choose which of the remaining words the class will 
explore together. The questions can be directed from learner to learner, while 
the teacher participates as a student, generating ideas. The leader's role 
would involve policing the "I don't know" responses, encouraging deeper 
exploration and more accurate Identification. ''What occurs to you? What 
impression do you have? Why? What else do you think? What words are relat- 
ed? How? How are they dlfl*erent? When do you Ihliik people use this word? 
For what kinds of purposes?" 

At some point, a solution or definition must be accepted by individual learn- 
ers and the group as a whole. Generating potential solutions to fhe choices of 
definitions is perhaps the most germane principle of the lesson. A student 
might ponder, "How might the word 'concomitant' be usf • in the math class- 
room, in music, in the world of syntax or semantics? How might a minister use 
the word sacrosanct? ^\^at professionals rely on euphemisms to ensure con- 
grulty and security in their careers?" S-23 

The students can select a word remaining on the list, or find a new word to 
present to the class. Integrating the terms into the learner's repertoire is the 
ultimate goal. 

Encourage the student's active and critical participation, Tlielr contributions 
need to be defensible. Learners need to feel ownership and exercise control 
over the concepts presented. 

Concepts you tie to your experience are translatable to reality. 
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"The Dream Keeper 



by Odessa Cleveland. North Holtywood 
High School Zoo Magnet. North 
HcJbwood. CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• interpret the poem The Dream Keeper." by Langston Hughes 

• assess the practicality of dreams 

• discuss the use of created words for poem and figures of speech used 



The teacher reads the poem aloud. Students listen. Students read the poem 
silently. Then a volunteer reads the poem aloud. The poem's main theme deals 
with dreams that need to be protected, because if they are not. thqr can be bro- 
ken. Langston Hughes, the author, repeatedly says that dreams are valuable. 

Most of the questions under comprehension probe interpretive under- 
standing;. One question requires a literal understanding: To whom is the 
poem addressed?** 



Critique 

Questions In the original lesson require students to understand the meaning of dream keeper. 
Other questtons are concerned with understanding and recognizing figures of speech: **the too-rough 
fingers/ Of the world." There are no questions dealing with a discussion of the dream keeper not lul- 
fllUng dreams. If students are given a chance to discuss the opposite side of this view, then they will 
start to recognize that poetry can be appreciated more for Its conciseness and literary beauty. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-2J reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-17 questioning decpl3r: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-21 . 

The definition of 'dream keeper* should be brainstormed on the board for 
extension. From selected choices made by students, they should be able to 
clarify the poet's meaning of the words 'dream keeper' and to determine 
whether the pronoun *me' refers to anyone with a dream. 



Standard Approach 
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HemodeWng Language Arts Lessons 



For further exploration, ask questions like the following: Have you ever had a 
dream that you tried to make a reality? How do you deal with disappointment 
and frustration? Are dreams of any use? Do they ever help us? Why do Illusions 
and delusions enter dreams? S-17 

What two Ideas are combined In each of these terms: cloud-cloth; heart 
melodies? What do they evoke? Could the poet have used different words and 
still had the same effect? Tiy out different possible substitute words. 

Of course, during and after the discussion and note taking, questions should 
be encouraged. Afterwards, review and have students write a paragraph dis- 
cussing whether dreams are useful, or on whether v'hey agree or disagree with 
the poet's theme. 
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The Quest for the Hero 



by June Tlnkhauser. Baldwin High 
School Baldwin. NY 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students wiO: 

• research to review previously learned concepts and deeply question their application 

• clarify and assess their beliefs about the tra^c hero in Mocbe^ 

• understand how a classical nKxIel works throu^ the ages 



Standard Approach 

At the conclusion of the play Macbeth, it is of interest to see how some of the 
classical applications of Aristotle's Poetics can apply to Elizabethan drama (in 
this case, Macbeth, and later to modem drama as with Arthur Miller and 
Maxwell Anderson.) After discussing Arlstotle*s notes on aspects of comedy and 
tragedy, the teacher zeros in on the concept of the Tragic Hero, a character, 
mortal, yet towering over others, who goes bom good to bad fortune as a result 
of a fatal flaw in his or her character. Lots of good Greek terms apply here: 
hubris, anagnorisis, catharsis. Hie teacher Illustrates the concept of the Tragic 
Hero by drawing, or having a student draw, an architectural column on the 
board, adding a chink into the side of the column which ultimately spreads, 
undermining the column, causing it to fall. An analogy is drawn between the 
colimm and the Tragic Hero and Shakespeare's Macbeth. 



Critique 

This lesson, the teacher's own, is satisfying in some respects. Students are able to see a 
classical Ideal operating in an Elizabethan ODnicxt and should see this further developed when 
we read Miller's Death of a Salesman. But students have difficulty seeing, Macbeth, a bloody, 
murdering tyrant as a good man gone bad. Exegesis is offered from Ae text, but it's the "Blood 
will have blood," that sticks. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-l thinking independently 

S*13 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan 



Lcfs not trash the whole lesson. The column concept is a good, graphic 
illustration, but periiaps students could do their own research on Aristotle's 
Ftetics, since this is probably not their flTst introduction to the Tragic Hero, 
flticy have studied other Shakespearean plays.) 

Then have that artistic student draw that column and ask students to make 
the connecttons to the Tragic Hero, eliciting vocabulary: tragic flaw, peripetia, 
anagnorisis, catharsis if possible. If not, hubris and catharsis are probably the 
most useful. S-I7 

Now the quest for the Tragic Hero in Macbeth. Students will suggest 
Macduff, Malcolm, Banquo, Duncan and possibly Macbeth and Lady Macbeth. 
S-l For the next day, ask students to be prepared to role-play each of these 
characters, presenting their case for status as Tragic Hero. The teacher acts as 
facilitator, asking questions if necessary to clarify connections to the classical 
model. "WouW you call this character towering? How so? More so than anoth- 
er? What was his or her tragic flaw? How isit exhibited?' S-13 

Students can decide who makes the best case; the teacher again asks what 
convinced ihem. When students ask about (he Tragic Hero, the teacher might 
tell them the Jean Kerr anecdote about her son who was playing Adam in a 
play about the Garden of Eden. One day he returned home, dejected. When 
asked why, he said, "The snake has all the lines.* 

"Who, then, has the best lines in Macbeth?" No doubt about it, students can 
now consider and accept Macbeth as the Tragic Hero, and also realize the 
applications to many characters in literature and in life. 
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"Harrison Bergeron'* 



by Bfenda McEvoy. Healdsburg High 
School. Healdsburg. CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• analyze the concepts 'equality' and 'Justice* 

• eA-aluate the policies of the government depicted in the stoiy 

• ^analyze and critique the author's perspective 

• use critical vocabulary while analyzing the sloiy 



Standard Approach 

Kurt Vonnegufs satirical short stoiy is about a future American society in 
which all people are made equal in eveiy respect by making people wear handi- 
caps; the graceful or athletic must wear weights: the intelligent must wear 
devices in their ears which transmit a sharp noise eveiy twenty seconds, mak- 
ing sustained .thought impossible: the- beautiful must wear masks. Fourteen 
year old Harrison is stronger, more handsome, and more intelligent than any- 
one else: he wears the most handicaps. His parents watch on television as he 
rebels, tears off his devices, and declares himself Emperor by right of his 
extraordinary abilities. He challenges a group of ballerinas to Join his rebellion. 
One does, and he removes her handicaps and dances with her. The woman in 
charge of handicaps appears and shoots the rebels, ending the brief moment of 
rebellion. Harrison's average mother and intelligent but handicapped father 
immediate^ foi^et what they have seen. Texts ask recall questions, have stu- 
dents describe the society depicted, and state the theme of the stoiy. 



Critique 

This lesson was selected because the text makes so little use of a stoiy which deals with 
ideas of immediate concern to adolescents: the concepts of equality and Justice, and the idea of 
adult authoritarianism towards teen-agers. The text does not offer students an opportunity to 
practice critical thought. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-14 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
8-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 
8-19 generating or assessing solutions 
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S*25 reasoning dialogicalfy: comparing perspectives, Interpretations, or theories 

S-21 reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 



Remodelled Lesson Plan- 



Before reading the story, students could discuss the concept of equality. 
"What does it mean as a legal concept? What does it mean as a social concept? 
Why?" The discussion might be started by the teacher giving an example of 
equality, or lack of it, and then having the students explain why they agree or 
disagree with the example. The discussion could continue with students sup- 
ptylng further examples and analyzing them. S-I4 

After reading the story, the students could discuss Vonnegufs future society 
~ and discriminate between equality and Justice. Was this society actually equal? 
Consider the people who imposed and enforced the handicapping. Were tliey 
equal? Compr- that society's concept of equality with the concept meant in 
the American ideals of equality. 3-14 In this stoiy doe's equality promote jus- 
tice? Why or why not? Cite evidence from the text. S-20 

If the students decide that Harrison lived in an unjust society, a written 
assignment might follow a brainstorming session on how a society could be 
remodelled to include both the concepts of equality and justice. S-19 

After working with the content issues, the students could analyze the story 
Itself. What statement is the author making in this satire? How do you know? 
How does he make his point? What would be the opposing point of view? What 
arguments could be used to support the opposing view? Explain the reasoning 
behind the handicapping system. Who would most want It? Why? S-25 What 
effects does the system of handicapping have? What, exactly. Is wrong with the 
society described? Does It seem right to you? What Is wrong with how that 
society interprets the ideal of equality? Does this society bear any resemblance 
to ours? In what ways? Is Vonnegut trying to say something to us? What? Do 
you agree with the author's point of view? Why or why not? S-21 

Critical thinking vocabulary could be integrated into the discussion ses- 
sions. "What evidence do you have for the point of view? What inferences can 
be drawn about the author's beliefs from reading this story? What conclusion 
can you reach after weighing the evidence? What Is implied by Vonnegufs 
choice of satire as a means of expression?" S-28 
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The Crucible 



by Shcrec Shown, Vintage High School, 
Napa, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

Hie students wUl: 

• pursue root questions raised in the play The Crucible 

• analyze characters by exploring thoughts, feelings, and actions 



Standard Approach 

In this play. The Crucible by Arthur Miller, many characters have been 
accused of witchcraft by first one, and then several young girls of Puritan 
Salem. The girls have suffered mysterious ''fits," hallucinations, and visions 
before the public. One man. John Proctor is flnalty singled out by the leader of 
the girls, Abigail, as the cause of their suffering. John and Abigail had a brief 
affair earlier, but John had put an end to it for the sake of his marriage, believ- 
ing his soul to be forever damned for the encounter. At the end of the play. 
Proctor refuses to confess to any crime, and is hanged with several dozen oth- 
ers as a *witch." 

Students have read the text of the play and have gone through several dis- 
cussions and worksheets concerning the various characters In it. Students are 
told to write a three page paper analj^ing one character through his actions, 
and in so doing, find a theme for the novel. Background for the paper comes 
from class discussions and Journal entries. 



Critique 

Although the original lesson asks students to analyze, the assignment asks them to do this on 
their own, without any formal structure to go by. Papers received in the past have been maiginal, 
lacking depth and focus. The lesson places blinders on the students, in that they examine only 
one character without any relation to another, yet it is the interaction of the characters that pro- 
duces conflict and brings the theme into focus. 
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^^iipodelUiig Va^ Arts Lessons 



Strategies used to remodel 

Ml reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-17 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-# exploring thoughts underlying feeUngs and feelings underlying thoughts 

S-S2 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

8-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

B-B developing intellectual perseverance 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-21 ' 

As an introduction to this paper, students will have become-familiar with the 
terms 'motivation,* 'conflict,* and 'theme* through various group exercises and 
discussions. In a large class discussion, students will be asked "Have you ever 
become Jealous? Have you ever wanted something you could not have? Can a 
person be totally honest all of the time? What does it mean to be a good per- 
son? When has the truth hurt you?"When has a lie hurt you?* S-I7 

Students will examine these question both orally and in informal "free-writ- 
ing* that is ungraded and shared voluntarily. Next, students will be asked to 
fill in a small chart on three characters they feel comfortable analyzing: S-4 

character predominant emotions ,3 major actions possible motivation result 

They will then break up into small groups of three to five and share their 
work, discussing the similarities and differences they found. These coopera- 
tive groups will report their findings to the class. Students will be asked at 
this point to choose one character for their papers. Groups will be organized 
by the character selected. 

Each group will build a "resource map" to be used as a study resource aide for 
their individual papers. Tlie resource map consists of six "cells," or categories: 

portrait of character and physical description; 
descriptive words with clarification: 

quotes from the character which show an aspect of personality: 
quotations about the character and their sources: 

a motto the character might choose to live by and at least three metaphors 

for the character: S-32 
major actions of the character, possible motivations, and the results of 

those actions: S-20 

Each student shall be responsible for at least one cell on the map, but it would 
be the responsibility of the group as a whoie to complete the task and evaluate it. 

When complete (one week), the groups share their work. All maps would be 
tacked up in the room and discussed. Only now would students be given the 
actual writing assignment on character analysis. Students would be free to use 
not only their own resource map, but others as well, to complete their essay. 
Thus, students would be familiar with the material, have a means of organizing 
it, and have the resources necessary to feel confident of their information. S-8 
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To Kill a Mockingbird 



by Janis Key. Vintage High School. 
Napa. CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• recognize their own sociocentrlcity by discussing school cliques 

• examine the nature, causes, and consequences of their assumptions about other groups 

• develop intellectual courage by examining social pressure to agree with one's group 

• understand stereotypes and be able to identify examples in their own lives 

• transfer insigHl into their sociocentrlcity to that described in the novel 



Standard Approach- 



To prepare students for To KUl a MockU^bUd, a novel of social injustice in 
the South during the Depression, background information is given in a lecture 
covering the author. Harper Lee. and facts about the Depression. Students 
should be aware of the quasi-autobiographical nature of the novel, references 
such as FDR. blue eagle. WPA; and John Dewey, as well as the social and eco- 
nomic climate in the South during the Depression. 



Critique 

This novel presents an excellent opportunity for students to explore stereotypes and prejudice 
while examining their own sociocentricity. Although background information enhances the 
understanding of the novel, students have a deeper understanding of the issues presented in this 
novel and the relevance of these issues in their own lives by sharing a more active role in the 
gathering and evaluation of the information. The background information will be more meaning- 
ful if presented after students are engaged in the above issues and if they play an active role in 
gathering that information. 



Strategies used to remodel 

S-2 developing insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 
S-3 exercising falrmindedness 

exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 
S-d5 exploring implications and consequences 
S-6 developing intellectual courage 

S-JI comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 
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/femorfeWh^ Aits lessons 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-2 — ^ 

students are to bring to class a definition and an example of stereotype. 
In small self-selected groups, students IdenUfy the social groups at Vintage 
High School. They list several characteristics and several values of each group. 
Students discuss the following questions. To which group do you belong? 
Which, other groups do you or would you associate with? Which groups would 
you never associate with and why? What characteristics or values do these 
groups have that conflict with yours? Do those groups feel the same way about 
your group? Explain. S-3 Why does each group hold these views of the othef? 
Why do you have these feelings about different groups? S-4 

A representative from each group shares the group's observations and con- 
clusion^^ with the entire class. 

The ciass discusses the Implications of these observations and conclusions. 
•What happens when people make these kinds of assumptions about others? 
What are the positive and negative consequences of Identifying yourself with a 
particular group and excluding yourself from other groups? S-35 What forms 
of group Identification are legitimate? Which are unjustified? Why do people 
make such unjustified distinctions? Why Is It hard to express attitudes that 
conflict with those of your group? How do group members respond to dissent? 
Why? How do you feel about those who disagree with the rest of the group? 
How does the group members' response make the dissenters feel? Why?" S-6 

Then, as background preparation for reading, students could do their own 
research about the Depression and the South, sharing their results. 

editor*s note: When the book Is finished, students can discuss the social 
class distinctions made In It: What groups of people are covered in this book? 
fTownspeople, Blacks, people like the Cunninghams, the Ewells.) "What are 
Aunt Alexandra's distinctions, and attitudes about others? Why did she feel 
this way about f:ach group? Was she fall? Why or why not? What were Jem 
and Scout's theories on class distinctions? Wliy did they come up with these 
theories? Why did the theories make some sense to them? How reasonable 
were they? V/here did they miss the mark? Where does Boo fit In? Would he 
have been treated differently if he had been from another class?" S-2 

Students can compare the social distinctions In the book to those of their 
school. "How are the social distinctions made at school like and unlike those 
m the book?" The class can take specific points made In the two sets of dis- 
cussions, and see If they apply to the other context. (For example. If, when 
discussing the book, students note that people In the book were born into 
the'ir classes, they could discuss whether th^ chose their groups.) Students 
can discuss the consequences of the differences between the two "societies.*' 
ajid the justification of the social systems and the kinds of behavior It allows 
and even encourages. S-II 
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The Grapes of Wrath 



by Janls Key, Vintage High School, 
Napa, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

Jhe students will: 

• apply insights into dust-bowl refugees to 9ther groups 

• recognize unfounded beliefs they may have about the homeless 

• explore significant simllariUcs and differences between the sItu«Uon in The Qrapes of 
Wnathand that of the homeless, Mexican migratory farm workers, or Immigrants 

• clarify the meanings of tolerance and concern for htmianlty and apply them \o the situa- 
tion of the homeless 

• develop insight Into soclocentrlclty by examining attitudes towanl and treatment of 
oppressed peoples 



Standard Approach 

After the students finish reading Tfw Crapes of V/raih, a novel by John 
Steinbeck about the Okie migration to California during the 1930's and the 
difficulties thqr encountered, students discuss the development of the follow- 
ing themes in the novel: toleration, concern for humanity, social reform, and 
survival. As the discussion progresses, the teacher writes important ideas on 
the board under each theme heading and students copy these for use in a 
paper or essay exam. 



Critique 

Although this lesson provides an opportunity for students to begin to consider the major 
issues present in the novel and explore how thqr are developed, there is no opportunity to draw 
conclusions about these issues or to identify them independently. There Is also the likelihood 
that only a few students will participate in the discussion. Students are not asked to examine the 
lack of tolerance in their society or in themselves, nor are they asked to find relevance in the 
novel to their own society and times. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-II comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 
S-2 developing insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 
S-35 exploring implications and consequences 
SM thinking independently 

noting significant similarities and differences 
S'23 making interdisciplinary connections 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-ii — — ^— ^— — ^— 

The students Individually list the qualities and characteristics of the home- 
less. "What do you assume a homeless person is Ul^e?' Students share items on 
their lists to generate a class list on the board. If some students disagree with 
an item, it is chcclced and reasons for the disagreement are voiced. The stu- 
dents arc asked, "Where did you get these assumptions? Is there good reason 
to question them? How could these claims be verified or disproven? What char- 
acteristics listed on the board are positive or negative? Why? Why do people 
react in these ways?''-S-2 

Students read two articles on the homeless, such as, *What Can Be Done?" 
Tom Mathews, Newsweek, 3/21/88 and •The Homeless and Their Children," 
Jonathan Kozol, The New Yorker, 1/25/88. 

In small groups, students discuss the answers to the following questions as well 
as asklng.questlons of their own: What does this situation Imply for the future of 
these people, particularly the children? S-35 Have you changed any of your ideas 
about the homeless or possible soluUons to the problem? What led you to do so? 
Students, In their groups, discuss the situation of the homeless, create a new 
list of characteristics and qualities and develop possible solutions. S-I 

Students discuss the similarities and differences between the problems of 
the Okies in The Crapes of Wrath and those of the homeless in America today. 
"In what ways are these two groups alike? Unlike? What do the differences 
imply? Does this difference effect conclusions or judgments about them? 
How? Why?" S.29 

Individual writing assignment: Compare and contrast the situation of the 
Okies in The Grapes of Wrath to tliat of the homeless today. Examine parUcu- 
larly the attitudes toward these groups by outsiders and the causes of the situ- 
aUons. S-2 If you think Steinbeck offered a soluUon to the problems of the 
Okies, discuss whether or not that solution would work for the homeless. Use 
specific examples from the articles and the novel. 

editor*s note; What kinds of things about the dust-bowlers did Californians 
dislike (ridicule, resent)? What other people are disliked (ridiculed, resented) for 
similar reasons? Why do people respond to others these ways? How did nega- 
tive images help rationalize the ways they were treated? 8-2 

An even closer comparison can be made between dust-bowl refugees and 
Mexican migratory farm workers. Some students might research this group. 
The class can compare problems each group faced, and attitudes others 
have toward them. S-29 

Another set of comparable groups would be the various waves of immigrants 
coming to the U.S., throughout its history. Perhaps social studies classes 
could be coordinated with this unit. Such a project could have the added ben- 
efit of exploring more long-range consequences of attitudes and policies. "What 
problems did this group face? How did they respond? What images did others 
here have of them? Why? What was done about their problems? What results 
did that have?" S-23 
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"Charles 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

Hie students will: 

• compare the short story to other genres through writing and Socratic discussion 

• probe the motives for a character's aci^ons 

• evaluate a story 

• discuss the effect knowing the ending has on the experience of reading a story 

• explore consequences of adding another character or changing the setting 

Standard Approach- 

This lesson is based on -Charles,** a short story by Shirley Jackson, which is 
frequently anthologized in literature texts at this level. The story concerns a boy 
named Laurie, who starts kindergarten and comes home each day to tell stories 
about a bad boy in class named Charles. The end of the story reveals that there 
Is no child in the class named Charles, and implies that Laurie was describing 
himself. Students respond to such questions as, "Why did Laurie make up the 
stories about Charles?* 



Critique 

Short stories are commonly studied in high school, but in-depth analysis is rare. A format 
used In many classrooms invohres reading the story, discussing the story, answering factual 
questions, learning new vocabulary and perhaps writing about some aspect of the story. This 
method Is tedious for both the teacher and tlie students. Students know what to expect when the 
lesson begins, realize that not much is expected of them intellectually and become bored or lose 
Interest New texts do include questions bqrond the factual and comprehension level, but teach- 
ers who embrace the principles of critical thinking can even go beyond this and use the short 
story form to clarify students' thinking and challenge them academically. 

By the time students reach this level, they no doubt have been exposed to the short story form 
many times and often with the elements of the short story such as setting, character, plot, point 
of view, and theme. If these elements are presented as definitions, separate from the genre itself, 
they not only lose meaning, but give students the mistaken idea that literature involves formulas. 
.As with any specialized terminology, we use these terms to discuss the subject (fiction) clearly 
and insightfully. The usual lackluster approach places students in a passive role and preempts 
discovery which involves real learning. 

Standard lessons often miss the point of stories, and include little discussion of the themes or 
significant issues raised in them. 
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Strategies used to remodel 

aw thinking independently 
S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 
8-SS exploring implications and consequences 
S-ai' critical reading: clarifying or criUquing text 

8-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 



Remodelled Lesson Plan 

The short story form S-29 

Teachers who teach literature critically will Invite students to generate the definl- 
tic«i and dements of the shwt story. S-1 Open a unit on the short stoiy by having 
the students woric In pairs and respond to questions like the following in writing: 

List some characteristics of short stories besides their length. 

Compare short stories to novels. Do not consider the facts of specific plots, 
list differences and similarities in general 

Compare the short stoiy form to poetry. 

Con^pare the short stoiy form to plays. 

After students have completed their lists, regroup them into groups of 4-6 and 
have them compare notes. Ask them to combine their answers into a paragraph or 
more describing the form of the short stoiy and usln({ the Ideas on their lists. Then 
ask a representative from each group to read their answers. At this point the 
teacher can clarify any points the students may be confused about or rephrase 
some of their terms to fit the traditional elements. For example, if students say 
that stories must have people in them, then the teacher could remind them that 
some stOTies invohre animals and that a general term for all of them Is 'characters.* 

^Charles'' 

The next part of the lesson will Involve the short stoiy the teacher has chosen 
to study. The teacher should select stories carefully, since different stories pro- 
vide different opportunities for analysis. Teachers should clarify in their own 
minds what the possible themes of the stoiy are. Even though I will be using 
"Charles" as an example, the method will work for any stoiy. 

If the class needs help describing the plot, this could be done as a class facili- 
tated by Ihe teacher, or In small groups. Or, students who have that skill can 
model it (in pairs or small groups) for those who don't. Later, the other students 
can practice, guided by the first. S-1 

In order to practice discussing the entire stoiy. students could rank incidents 
according to their importance. What was the outcome of each incident? Identify 
the emotional reactions of the characters involved. S-35 

To take advantage of the twist In this particular stoiy, you might ask. "What 
did you think was going on? What was Laurie*s attitude towards Charies? Now 
that you know the end, why do you think he had that attitude? Discuss the 
mother's reaction. 
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•Why did Laurie do those things? Make up Charles? Do you think he 
believed in Charles? Evaluate Laurie. Evaluate this stoiy. Is it readable, inter- 
esting? Would you recommend it? Why or why not? Was it realistic, or did the 
characters seem phony?" S-2I 

Another activity that could be done after reading the stoiy involves having stu- 
dents think about th^ concept of truth or evading responsibility. Students could 
participate in a large group discussion which addresses the foUoxvIng questions: 

Do you always tell the truth? 

Under what conditions would you lie? Why did Laurie lie? 
In your opinion, is lying ever necessary? 

Do all people receive the same message from the same statements. i.e.. do 
some sec lies where others sec truth? Give examples. 

Can^sometfiing^be totally true or totallyJalse? Give examples. S-24 

Stories with surprises can be fruitfully read a second time, and discussed with 
questions like the following: How is reading the stoiy different this time, that is. 
now that you know the ending? How was the author able to keep the secret? Now 
that you know the ending, were there hints and clue.<5 that you missed before, that 
foreshadow the ending? Did you enjoy the stoiy more the first or second time? 

As a writing exercise for closure, students could be asked to think about 
the themes of the stoiy and then write about a minor theme that has not been 
discussed in class. Students would be expected to provide support from the 
text for their ideas. 
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Rem^leOinglJimgMgrAmUssm 



"Spring and Fair 



Joan F. Bany, SlaCf Development 
Specialist. Green Bay Area Public 
Schools. Green Bay: WI 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• brainstorm a reference list of words which describc.thought 

• understand the unlversalltj-of the experience expressed in the poem (the nature of loss, 
the process of mourning) 

• compare Hopkins's poem to modern music and, ads 

• understand the disUnctlon between emoUonal responses that fit the experience, and senU- 
mentality 

• develop hypotheses about the purpose and nature of poetry 



Standard Approach- ■ 

The focal point of the lesson is the universality of soirow and loss, and the dis- 
tinction between emoUonal respoiiscs that are fitting and sentimental responses 
that are sdf-indulgent The author's attenUon Is on a young glri. Margaret, who is 
mourning the loss of summer and that season's abundance. It is fall: the leaves 
are dying and dropping from the trees. It Is a time of loss, of death. Th<» poem is 
the author's silent convcrsaUon with Margaret as he ^^'atches her. He advises that, 
as she grows older, she will not be moved by such turns of nature. Her heart will 
grow callous: perhaps because It will need to in order to surv^^e. She will have 
more serious tragedies to mourn over. For the first nine lines, the author laments 
over Uic loss of innocence that the passing of time brings to each of us. Margaret's 
tender heart seems to be admirable. 

In line ten. however, the author makes a dramatic shift in point of view. 
Hopkins makes the case that all pity is self-pity: all mourning, self-moumlng. No 
matter vrfiat the catalyst, no matter what the event in the outside world (toss of 
summer, disappointment In work or tovc. or toss of a loved one) uiiat we really 
mourn for Is oursehrcs. The author now seems to believe Margaret's emotions are 
sentlmentaL silly, and self-indulgent 

1 begin the lesson by reading the poem aloud to the class. I then ask clarlfi- 
caUon quesUons to determine the author's literal meaning. ("What is Margaret 
watching? What is the meaning of 'Goldengrove,' ^vanv/ood.• leafmeal?") I ask 
student to summarize lines 1 through 9. Then. I point out the shift In point of 
view and -give" them the author's interpretaUon of loss, sorrow, and mourning. 
That is. 1 teU them (In a dldacUc approach) the author's point of view: "All pity 
is self pity, all mourning, self-mourning." I then cite the text and crlUcal essays 
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for support of my claim. I point out that, like many human emotions, the 
author is of two minds In his reacUon to Margaret He both admires her Inno- 
cence and respect for life. and. at the same time, believes that her mourning 
reflects self-pity and self-indulgence. HeremoUons. therefore, are silly and sen- 
timental even whUe they are admirable and he envies them. 

I further point out how the genr6 of poetiy makes possible the expression of 
conflicting simultaneous emotions. The precision of poetic language makes the 
expression of universal emotions possible. The beauty of the poetic expression 
makes possible the reflection of intense, conflicting emotions. 



Critique 

The obvious flaw in the scholasUcally dominant approach to teaching this poem is that it does 
not let the students discover for themselves. It does not allow them to undergo the struggle and 
the jcy of discovery that is inherent in an appreciaUon for and excitement over the study of poetry. 

Because the teacher, as the "knower of truth" about the poetic experience, interprets the expe- 
rience for them, they are denied the inteUectual stimulaUon of discovery. In addiUon. I have limit- 
ed the group's interpretaUon of the poem, because I have supplied the "right" answer up front. 
Thus, not only has the individual student's thinking been stifled, but the group is denied the 
synergistic response to the beauty of the poem. 

The remodelled lesson plan Is student-centered rather than content and teacher-centered. It 
replaces the scholasUcally dominant theory of knowledge, learning, and literacy with the emerg- 
ing critical theory of knowledge, learning, and literacy. 

Strategies used to remodel 

8-9 developing confidence in reason 
S-1 thinking independentfy 

S-J2 developing one's perspecUve: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 
S-17 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing irot or significant questions 
S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 
8-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

Remodelled Lesson Plan &9 , 

The lesson is divided into five parts. Part one occurs before the students see 
the poem. We brainstorm thinking. I ask them to think of any words that 
describe thinking. I write them on the board. A class member records them on 
paper. We adhere to all the rules of brainstorming. We record everything every- 
one says without making judgments and without editorializing. The recorder 
records exactly, asking onty for repeats if he or she does not hear or under- 
stand. We work for a prescribed period of Ume. After the list is complete, we scp- 
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aratc cognitive and affecUve thinking strategies to create two lists. I then ask 
for addlUons to the lists. The final lists are displayed In large print on easels 
visible to all members of the class as we complete the remainder of the unit. 

The students complete part two of the unit IndMdually. I give them a writ- 
ten copy of the poem that is divided Into couplets, and one sestet. Tlie right 
half of the page is blank, leaving ix>om for student responses. I ask them to 
record one question and one comment about each of the couplets. This activ- 
ity takes approximately twenty minutes. S-1 

Part three invohres sharing questions and comments. Since students have 
had an opportunity to record their quesUons and comments. I call on folks at 
random. As a qucsUon is given. I repeat the quesUon and wait for students to 
suggest answers. All quesUons are handled first Then comments are shared 
and a discussion ensues. If someone from the^group does not ask about or 
comment on the author's shift In point of view at line 10. 1 will ask the group 
about it It is likefy that the quesUon wUl emerge from the group. Also, if no 
one poses the quesUon of the author's feelings about and atUtude toward 
Margaret's emoUonal response. I will pose it. Again, it is likely that the issue 
will surface from the group. "What is the poefs response to Margaret's atU- 
tude? Does he approve of her? Why do you say so? What is the poet trying to 
say? What's the difference between being emoUonal and being senUmental? 
How can you tell which one applies to a particular response? S-12 

This is the point where we will spend some time talking about the nature 
of poetry and the poeUc expression. This discussion will conUnue as we get 
invohred in the next day's assignment S-17 

Part four of the unit asks the students to bring examples to class of mod- 
em poetry in arxy of its modem forms: written, as tyrlcs in music, in adverUs- 
ing. As a group we will compare and contrast the feelings expressed and the 
style of expression. "Is one poeUy and the other not? How do we define poet- 
ry? Is one form of expression more valuable than another? How do we deter- 
mine the value of poetry? S-15 Does one reflect a higher level of thinking 
than another?" S-29 

Each student will given a five minute oral report on a poem of choice, 
reading the selecUon. then responding to the assigned quesUons. After five 
minutes, the class will spend ten minutes reacting. This exercise will be com- 
pleted while the class remains seated In a circle. The purpose of the exercise 
is not to arrive at conclusions or right and wrong answers, but to involve the 
group in the Joy of Inquiry. 

llie final part of the unit, part five, asks the students lo do projects of 
their choice, capitalizing on their own skills and talents. The only guideline is 
that the project must deal with loss. Students can do another oral report a 




paper, an artistic iUustraUon (painting, sculpture, pencU sketch,) they can 
write their own poem or song; or create another kind of project. The project 
must deal in some way with loss and personal response to loss. S-I2 

The students are evaluated on their five-minute oral reports, and on their 
final projects. The brainstorming and sharing pf questions and comments is not 
graded, but serves as the interest generator for the reports and final projects. 
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. ^ . nefito(filtlng:iUngmK^rts lessons 

Testing for Thinking: The 
Outsiders 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The teacher will: 

• recognize weak testing methods 

• identify student assumptions about subject mastery 

• develop new techniques for short quiz questions which require critical thinking 

• restructure test questions to allow students to take and defend positions on novels read 

• modify tests to include critical vocabulary 



Standard Approach — — r ^ 

Testing methods in the middle grades may take a variety of forms: true/false, 
objective, multiple choice, and essay. Most teachers agree that the essay form is 
best ed;ucationalty. Close on the heels of this statement is the reality a workload 
of 150 students or more imposes. Teachers simply do not have the time to 
grade essay exams whenever they need an evaluation of a students progress. 
Sometimes a teacher only wants to confirm that a student has done the read- 
ing. In these situations, the recall test is a common tool. In a five to ten ques- 
tion quiz, the student will be asked to supply facts from the literature, often 
including such questions as: ^Tiere did Mercy leave her necklace in Chapter 
SIX? What was Harold's adopted brother-in-law's step son's name? How much 
did Sabella pay for her new condo? 

For a model, we have used the book. The Outsiders by S. E. Hinton. 

For the first chapter, a test might include the following questions: 

• What were the two gangs called? (Greasers and Socs) 

• What do you know about the gangs? How? 

• Who were Ponyboy's two brothers? (Soda and Dany) 

• Which group did Ponyboy belong to? (Greasers) 

• Where was Ponyboy coming from at the start of the chapter? (movies) 

• What did the Socs do to him on the way home? (cut his hair, assaulted him) 

• Who was described as the "real character" of the Greaser gang? (Dally) 



Critique 

Recall quizzes do test the reader's ability to regurgitate information from the reading. But they 
do something more insidious as well. Tiiey give the students two messages. First, that the point 
of reading a novel, play, or short stoiy is to memorize the facts presented therein. In this way. 



students arc almost discouraged from ruminating on the ideas of the book. Instead they are 
using valuable reflection time to commit the nuts and bolts information to memoiy. The second 
questionable thing about recall exams Is that they give students the noUon that if they master 
the facts, they have mastered the book. Most teachers have experienced reading nothing but 
information recall in response to an essay question that specifically asked for synthesis, evalua- 
Uon, or other higher level skills. At the veiy least, recall tests, if they must be given, should stick 
with the key facts, and events, and not ask for randomly selected details. 

Other modes of testing present problems as well. One may construct sophisticated true/ false 
statements, but the test has a 50% guess factor. Multiple choice questions also have the 
^ potential for critical composiUon. but they take some time to compose and the potential for 
cheating is great if the test is reused. They also limit the responses of the students, who may 
have some genuine insights to convey about the book. 

Strategies used to remodel 

8-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

; S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-20 evaluating actions or policies 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-35 exploring Implications or consequences 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feeling$ underlying thought 

Remodelled Lesson Plan ^——^^ , 

For teachers interested in moving away from the recall test, we offer a varia- 
tion which gives students the opportunity to use their thinking skills. If you ask 
students to keep the responses brief, a few words or one sentence, grading will 
not be difficult. Below is a sample of questions and possible answers. 

• State two ways in which Ponyboy differs from his brother. Soda. (Pony reads 
and seems more interested in school; Pony's younger: Pony behaves like a broth- 
er, but Soda acts like a father.) S-29 

• What can you infer about the emotional state of Pony at the opening of the 
book. (Happy, reflective — thinking about his brothers: he's a bit anxious about 
walking alone.) S-32 

• Both of the gangs introduced in Chapter One are guilty of oversimplification. 
Gi\'e examples from each gang. (Socs think all Greasers are dirty, rough, stupid. 
Greasers think all Socs are rich snobs, aren't cool, fight without Justification.) S-30 

• Speculate on the reasons that these two groups exist (difference of social class: 
macho tendencies; makes them feel grown-up: makes them feel close). S-I7 

• Characterize the relationship between Pony and Soda in three different ways 
(parental, siblings, adoring, blind, overprotective). S-32 

• Do you think the attitude toward women expressed by the Greasers is fail? 
Why/why not? (No. they call their girls broads and admire the Socs' girls. It's 
contradictoiy. No. they criticize them harshly. Yes. Greaser girls are just as mis- 
guided as the boys are.) S-20 
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• What factors led to conflict? Who bears primary responsibUity for this event 
and why? S-20 

This quiz requires students to use criUcal thinking skills to answer the ques- 
tions. If the teacher uses Uiis type of quiz frequently, students will develop the 
habit of reading and reflecting on the concepts presented. 

If you wish, students may exchange papers and grade the quizzes. Various 
answers arc volunteenxl by students. The teacher can then ask, "Docs anyone 
have an answer that differs from those we have discussed?" The teacher may ask 
for the reasoning behind the answer to determine if credit will be given. 
Discussion may result. The process of giving and grading a quiz such as this 
deepens understanding for the whole class. Quizes given later in the book can 
have students evaluate characterization for consistency or realism. 

Having students write a short description of the plot requires more than 
recall, since students have to select the most pertinent details to recall and 
describe. Requiring students to describe plots of everything they read develops 
the concept of plot much better than the standard method of teaching the con- 
cept in a few lessons over'the course of the year. 

Episode Analysis 5-21 

Another method of testing, which also could be used instead of the rote quiz is 
moving away from the quesUon format altogether. At a Language Arts conference. 
Dr. Robert Calfee of Stanford University presented some criUcal analysis methods 
from Project Read One of these, termed "Episode Analysis" is a preprinted page 
which could be used as a tesUng device. It is set up like this: S-35 

Problem Emotional Response Action Outcome 

The students are expected to fill in each category. If the outcome is as yet 
unknown, then instruct the student to predict the outcome. For example: 

Pony gets attacked Scared Pony gets cut Resentment against 

by the Sees the Socs builds 

The teacher may have students analyze more than one episode analysis. 
An alternative format might be: S-# 

Event/Situation Emotion Assrimption 

If the students have had exposure to criUcal vocabulary, the teacher could 
compose a quiz which asks students to list some assumpUons made by the 
characters. S-30 

Any Improvement on tlie recall test will produce a more stimulaUng and inter- 
esUng test to grade. Because students are given the opportunity to think in ways 
which moUvate them to be invenUve. teachers may even gain insight into materi- 
al they have taught many times. 
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Writing Argumentative Essays 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• develop their perspectives through dialectical exchange, writing, and arg'iment analysis 
and evaluation 

• clarify issues and key words 

• evaluate evidence 

• practice critical thought by writing and revising argumentative essays 



Standard Approach- 



students pick an issue or position and find reasons tovsupport their conclu- 
sions. Sometimes students are told to state and refute opposing arguments. 
Hiey research their topics, noting facts supporUng their positions. Sometimes 
texts introduce fallacies and a bit of logic as preparation. Students write an 
argumentative essay, defending their positions. 



Critique 

Hiough this handbook mainly focuses on incorporating critical thinking into other lessons, 
lessons specifically on critical thinking can also be useful. Generally, texts* treatment of argu- 
mentation suffer from many serious flaws and misunderstandings, display fiizziness of thought, 
misuse terms, and lack critical insight. As a whole, texts downplay evaluation of reasoning. 
(Where mentioned or suggested, they give little guidance and often use confusing language). They 
rarely suggest evaluating the relevance of support to conclusions. 

Texts mainly focus on how to defend opinions, not how to shape them more reasonably. 
Though they address the importance of giving reasons for beliefs, they often neglect the impor- 
tance of considering opposing vieVirs. or strengthening one's reasoning by weeding out or altering 
unjustified beliefs. Presenting gc/od reasons, though valuable. Is only half of a discussion. The 
standard approach allows reactions that are too often Impressionistic and based on prejudice or 
lack of understanding. 

Rather than teaching argument analysis and evaluation, texts generally have students attempt 
to distinguish fact from opin(on. Though the motive of having students distinguish questionable 
from acceptable claims is worthwhile, the usual approach does not accomplish this purpose. It 
produces an unquesUoning atUtude of acceptance for statements that seem factual, though fac- 
tual (empirical) claims are not necessarily reliable, and students can't necessarily tell if so-called 
facts are true. Facts, whfin used in an argument, may not be complete or relevant. Since state- 
ments students are called on to judge as opinions are given without context, students cannot 
rationally judge whether they are mere whim or can be well defended. Rather than using the 
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fact/opinion distinction, students can distinguish questionable from acceptable claims and fact 
from interprctaUon and judgment. 
This reinodel illustrates a way of orchestrating cogniUve strategies to reason dialecUcally. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-ae reasoning dialecUcally: evaluaUng perspecUves, interpretations, or theories 
S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 
S-aa thinking precisely about thinking: using criUcal vocabulaiy 
fiWII distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 
S-54 recognizing contradictions 

S-I« anafyzlhg or evaluating argument?;, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

exercising falrmindedness 
S-I3 clarifying Issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-I5 devck)plng criteria for evaluaUon: clarifying values and standards 
S-I4 clarifying and anafyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
S-I6 cvaluatlngthecredibilityof sources of information 
S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s.26 

Introduction 

We have written these lessons as a unified unit cuhninating in a well-thought- 
out argumentative essay. Simiilar units, repeated over the course of the year, can 
greatly improve both reasoning and its expression. 

Class discussions can be used to introduce and clarify aspects of critical 
thought through the anafysis and improvement of two opposing arguments 
selected as models. Tne models should address the same issue from different 
perspectives, be fairfy strong, but require some improvement Small group dis- 
cussions allow students to develop and clarify their positions on issues of their 
choice, and argue between opposing views. 

For their essay and discussion groups topics, students could brainstorm 
issues of interest to them. Each group must share an issue about which group 
members disagree. The issues from which they choose should not be questions 
of mere preference but should call for reasoned Judgment. 

Each student then picks an issue and writes an essay. Students should state 
their posiUons and support them with their best reasons. This is the first draR of 
their argumentative essays » S-12 

Beginning Argument Analysis S-28 

The teacher might develop students* use of criUcal vocabulary by having them 
rephrase the model arguments into explicit premises, assumpUons, and conclusions. 
To have students Identify the conclusion of each model ask, "What is the conclusion? 
What is the point of the argument? What statement is this argument tiying to con- 
vince you to believe? Is the conclusion stated or implied?" Then ask, 'What reasons 
are given? Is the reasoning complete, or is there a hidden claim, or assumption T 
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Students could then begin to analyze and evaluate the arguments In a class 
discussion. You could have them give reasons for their evaluations, or guide dis- 
cussion with questions like the following: *'Does It present evidence? What? Are 
the claims clear? What do they mean? Could they mean something else? Are 
they ambiguous^ QuesUonable? Complete? What Is left out? Is this reason rele- 
ixznt — should It affect our conclusion? Why or why not? S^l 

To help students pinpoint the conflict between the model arguments, you 
might ask. "Do these rcasoners disagree about the facts? (Which facts?) Their 
InterpretaUons of the facts? (On what theories do they base their Interpreta- 
tions?) Do they disagree about values? About how to realize those values? About 
which of two values Is most Important?" S-34 

Students could suggest ways to maJ^e each ai^gument stronger. The teacher 
may also model Improving the arguments and their expression during this and 
future class discussions. S-J8 

When assigning discussion groups, emphasize the Importance of listening 
carefully and opcnmlndedly to other arguments. Students can take notes on, 
and Include, opposing views In their essays. Students should argue their posi- 
tions (that Is. give reasons to convince the others to adopt their conclusions). 
The groups could note assumptions, pinpoint contradictions, and look for 
strengths and weaknesses In the arguments given. Each group could re can the 
main points of their discussion to the entire class. Encourage the groups to find 
some points of agreement. 

You may want to have students argue each other's positions. S-3 Students 
can then evaluate each other's presentations of their arguments. 

Have students rewrite their papers. 

Clarification 

Another lesson could be used to develop students' ability to clarify Issues and 
concepts, again using the model arguments previously mentioned. How would 
this arguer state the Issue? The other arguer? How could we state the Issue In 
words both sides would accept? How could this Issue be settled? Wliat concepts 
do we need to clarify? Is something being evaluated? (What? Why? What stan- 
dards are most appropriately applied?) S-I3 

The teacher can have students Identify the key terms In the model arguments. 
Ask students to describe examples to which the key words or phrases In the 
model arguments would properly apply. Then ask for examples of their oppo- 
sites. Also ask what phrase could apply to both kinds of cases. Students should 
then discuss features common to each kind of case, and make the standards 
they use to Judge such cases explicit. S-I5 Why Is this a case of X? What does 
the word Imply? Why does this arguer characterize the situation as X? S-I4 

Then each group can meet again to clarify the key claims and terms from their 
discussion groups. Have students distinguish those terms which all agree apply 
from disputed terms. They should then clarify Uie disputed terms or claims by 
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using examples of terms, opposites, and other cases, 'fhe standards used for 
applying the terms or claims should be clarified, the facts required to Justify 
evaluations made explicit. 

Evaluating Claims and Evidence 

You may want to focus the next section directly on distinguishing claims 
which need further support from those which are acceptable without further 
support You use questions like the following; Does anyone know whether 
or not this Is true? How do you know? Is there reason to. doubt this statement? 
Why or why not? Accept it? What would support it Undermine it? S-i3 Stress 
that one can't Judge truth or reasonableness of a claim frcm its form or appear- 
ance. A statement alone doesn't tell us how much or little thought, or what qual- 
ity of thought produced it 

For each model, students can evaluate the evidence cited^ by considering 
questions like the following: Where did this information come from? How could 
the source know this? Is this source reliable? (Do they have a good track record? 
Anything to lose or gain? Are ihcy in a position to know?) S-16 Is this evidence 
relevant? Is relevant evidence left out? S^l Would that evidence require the rea- 
soner to change the conclusion? Why or why not? S-33 

Students can then expand and revise their essays. They should give their 
new positions and arguments, supporting claims which require support. 
Stress that the strongest ai^guments take the strengths of other points of view 
into account. S-I2 

Students could trade their papers with other members of their groups. 
Students can comment on the papers requesUng clarlflcaUon or evidence, point- 
ing out where the relevance of claims is unclear, or facts or assumptions are 
questionable, and.correctlng distortions of opposing points of view. Students can 
use the comments when revising their essays. 

The teacher could ha^^ students write group papers, instead of individual 
papers giving all sides of the disagreement and clarifying points of disagreement. 
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Interview on Ethics 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• examine aspects of the interview process 

• engage in Socratic discussion regarding ethics 

• identify belief systems and generate interview questions 

• practice Socratic discussion by conducting interviews 

• evaluate interviews 



Standard Approach 

Texts address the design of interview questions, Le., what types of questions 
can be asked to elicit the desired information, for example, biographical. They 
also recommend how the interview can be written up in one of two desired for- 
mats, question and answer, or in this case, biographical essay or stoiy format, 
which allows the student more creative embellishment. 

Some questions considered in this lesson might be: "What were you like as a 
child? What was it like to grow up in such-and-such a time period? How were 
you similar to or different from other children?" 



Critique 

A lesson on interviewing can be a valuable teaching tool in that students learn a variety of 
questioning techniques and engage in extended discussion wltli people outside their peer group. 
A well-formulated lesson provides an opportunity for students to ask clarifying and probing ques- 
tions, listen activefy, and organize and sjmthesize what they hear. 

A common lesson, the biographical Interview, is an interesting choice because of its biographi- 
cal concentration which is "safe* territory for Interviewing, especially at this level. Most people 
will suppfy Information about their past with little provocation. This type of questioning would 
surety elicit responses that would give students enough information to formulate a history for 
blograp^ilcal background, but would probabfy give little understanding of the person being inter- 
viewed. It is too likefy to elicit a simple chronology. The student would have collected a number of 
interesting facts or stories, but any deeper insight would be gained only by Inference. Such 
lessons asstmie a didactic theory of knowledge and thought in which one needs only discover 
details. A critical approach would focus on the structure of anothers* ideas — how beliefs are 
linked to each other, how some beliefs are more basic, how individual beliefs form a system, how 
systems of belief differ. 
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The following remodelled lesson plan focuses on the belief systems of those being interviewed, 
which would not only challenge the student prcsenUng the quesUons but would also allow the 
interviewee to give a more thoughtful and introspecUve interview. To illustrate. weVe chosen 
ethics as a topic. Furthermore, the student will begin to think criUcally about how belief systems 
are formed, how they differ, and how such systems affect our daityjudgment. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-22 listening criUcalfy: the art of silent dialogue 
8-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-24 pracUcing SocraUc discussion: clarifying and quesUoning beliefs, theories, or pcrspecUves 
devclophig ones perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 
developing intellectual perseverance 

S-15 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-22 . 

Introduction 

The teacher can begin this lesson by asking how an interview differs from ordi- 
nary conversation. (A conversation with an individual is unstructured: may take 
several turns and cover any number of topics; is two-way since usuaUy — or. at 
least, ideally — both participants offer their ideas. One may have a vague objec- 
tive in mind like. "Getting to know Mr. Williams." Interviews are more structured 
insofar as th^ begin with a prescribed set of quesUons; are one-way. insofar as 
one participant answers, the other asks; often have a narrower purpose.) S-29 

Thf^U, ask the students to think of different types of interviews. They may offer 
such responses as these: college interviews, job interviews, celebrity interviews, 
or interviews which probe the position of those running for elected oillce. Some 
of these interviews have specific objectives: Would this person perform well at 
our university? Would this person be qualified for the position? Would this per- 
son represent the people of the community on the city council? 

The teacher could then assign cooperative groups the task of composing ques- 
Uons that would accomplish these tasks. Aflerwards. one person of the group 
could serve as the interviewer (admissions director, employer, newspaper 
reporter) and another as the interviewee. The mock interviews should be con- 
ducted in front of the entire class. When the interview is over, the class should 
criUque the process by pointing out which quesUons provided the best informa- 
Uon and adding any quesUons that were left out 

Students could study some printed interviews, evaluate them, and formulate 
probing quesUons and follow-up questions which could have been asked. S-2I 

By now the class has begun to think about the interview process. They have 
witnessed a few models and have had some experience composing quesUons. 
They also will have seen how the type of quesUons asked depends on the objec- 
Uveofthe interview. 
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CHticqifhin^ High School 



Preparation for the interview 

Td Introduce the students to their Interview assignment, the teacher may ask 
students to consider how many different points of view on questions of right 
and wrong are represented in the class. Someone could take notes on the fol- 
lowing Socratic discussion, or it could be taped. 

Ask. "How do you know when something is right or wrong? When is it hard 
to tell what's right? Why do people do wrong? When do you blame people for 
doing something wrong? Not blame them? When did you first learn right from 
wrong? How? What do your beliefs assume about human nature? How does 
this assumption affect how you act? How you Judge others? Should people have 
their own Ideas of right and wrong, or should they accept the Judgment of 
authorities? Can you think of something that would be wrong in one instance 
and right in another? Can you think of something that is absolutely wrong, 
regardless of the circumstances?" S-I2 The teacher could then ask the stu- 
dents to frame more specific questions about what they believe. S-24 

Recap the main points made in the above discussion. The idea of organized 
belief systems can now be raised. The class could group the responses by simi- 
larities among the perspectives. Ask students to think about which views 
expressed by the others most resemble their own and which differ most Jrom 
their own. Have them try to characterize the similarities and differences arr.ong 
these perspectives, distinguishing major from minor differences. S-29 

By now the students have begun to Identify their own belief systems and are 
now ready to begin the interview assignment. They can begin by thinking about 
how the quesUons will be framed for a ^'Belief System Interview.* Suggest that 
they use some of the questions previously posed: How do you know when 
something is right or wrong? When did you first learn right from wrong? Did 
someone teach you? 

The students should know that a good interviewer will ask clarifying ques- 
tions like, -What exactly do you mean by that? Can you give me an example? 
How would you respond to this idea (give an opposing view)? What led you to 
that belief?" etc. 

Next, the students can frame more questions. The entire class may work on 
this project and then choose the best of the lot. By pracUcing on other students 
first, students may better develop a sense of good follow-up questions. 

Assign the interview. You may want students to tape record the interview 
(with permission of the interviewee). Or you may want them to develop note- 
taking skills and record the responses that way. The class could evaluate vari- 
ous ways of presenting their interviews. 

Students could show their work to the interviewees for conflrmaUon and fur- 
ther clarlflcatioiv, and then revise their reports. S-8 

When the interviews have been shared, the class can relate points made in 
them to the previous discussions by comparing the perspectives expressed in 
them with their own, and evaluating the questions raised. 
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If the teacher wishes to repeat the lesson, other topics which interest students 
and lend themschrcs to analysis could be chosen: 

Religion How would you define ^religion*? Do religions have anything in com- 
mon? If so. what? How do religious authorities decide what is right/wrong? Can 
a person know right from wrong without religion? How? Are all religions equal? If 
not, why not? How much does religion affect what you believe? Does a person 
have to accept religious laws without question? Why or why not? 

Prejudice How Is it defined? Docs it exist in our community, school, home? 
When were you first aware of prejudice? Why do you think prejudice exists? How 
coukl we sohre some of our race problems? 

Sex Education What should sex education consist of? At what age should it 
be taught? When did you first learn about sex? Was this a good way to get 
info:tnation? Should blrtla control be taught? Why/why not? What issues arc 
most relevant for sex education today? Can you think of ways of discouraging 
teenage pregnancies? 

The interview process requires careful preparation in the classroom with spe- 
cific instructor intervention regarding the types of questions asked, as well as the 
process of clarifying informaUon. The students not only learn to examine their 
own bcliefe. they learn to analyze the types of questions asked, consider confiict- 
ing opinions, and evaluate the answers given. The value in this lesson is not only 
the interview process, but the critical evaluation of the topic. The students gain 
confidence in their critical thinking skills and enjoy the process as well. 
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"A Modest ProposaF' 



by June Tinkhauscr, Baldwin High 
School, Baldwin, NY 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• infer the motivation for writing *A Modest Proposal* 

• recogniEe the importance of point of view 

• sec how satire uses shock and irony to promote change 

• read critically as they analyze the structure of SwiR's Modest Proposal 



Standard Approach^ — — . 

"A Modest Proposal* is a good Introduction to the woxte of Jonathan Swift In 
any British Literature survey course. Hie usual procedure Invohres dramatic 
oral reading or playing a well-read recording. Historical background on the 
English-Irish situation that precipitates the proposal is explained, and stu- 
dents write Modest Proposals of their own. 



Critique 

The original is a dry lesson in the "Vhar of Swift's Modest Proposal. The why and how, the 
Juice of this absurd piece of persuasion is lost. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-33 evaluating cvklence and alleged facts 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

3-21 reading critically: clarifying or<^Tltiquing texts 

S-23 making interdisciplinary connections 

S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

Remodelled Lesson Plan ^ 

In Literary Satire, a senior English elective, we have remodelled this lesson 
as follows: We start with the student, then go to Swift. We ask students to 
make a list of serious problems that really bother them and that thqr would 
like to change. Then we read the proposal aloud in class. Next, we analyze 
structure of the proposal. The dialogue runs something like this: 
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How do we begin? 
Student State the problem. 

Is it a real problem? How do we know? 
Student Ihe problem is clearly stated and supported by facts and figures. 

Facts? Figwes?How do you know these are facts andfywes? S-33 

Student: Ihey seem plausible. It coincides with what we know about the Irish 
situation then and now. 

Now? 

Student: Well, m^be not exactly, but that's what the situaUon is all about in 
Northern Ireland. Belfast and all that 

Do u;e all agree on this? Remember Mayor Koch came back confused. He 
said recently that England was the peace-keeper, not the oppressor. But 
then kiter, he changed his mind. Why was that? S-32 

Student He remembered the large numl^er of voters in NYC of Irish back- 
ground. 

Mmmm. In Satire is it important to remember where your writer is coming 
from? 

Student Not just in Satire. 
Why? 

Student As you say, — Where you're coming from is where you'll be trying to 
take me. 

OK, thaVs Part I (Writes on board: State the Problem (legUimate). WhaVs 
next on SwiJVs agenda? Let's look at the text. S-21 

Student Then he drops it on you. His proposal. 

Is a modest? (Writes on board: State your solution. Then adds, 
Outrageousr) 

Student Are you kidding? It's outrageous: Selling the babies like a commodity! 

Is his tone reasonable or outrageous? 
Student It sounds reasonable; that's what's so outrageous. 

Hou; does he make it seem reasonable? S-21 

Student More fects and figures. 

So facts are not always facts? Figures, not always figures? Liars figure; fg* 
wes lie, says this English teacher. ThaVs point of view, too. 

WhaVs Swiji's next step? Is this an exercise infatuUy? 
Student Stupidity? 

No, but close to the same thing. Look it up. 
Student (Hopefully) Negative. Satire has a serious purpose: to change things. 

Let's stay with this .... What does Swiji want to change? Why? S-21 
Student England's predatory policies regarding Ireland. 
Student Swifi, was Anglo-Irish, sympathetic to the Irish. 
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LeVs keep our perspective about this. WmVs the year here? 

Student: IVs right here: 1729. 

WhaVs going on in the world intha 1 730*s? The new world? 

- Student: Colonization. Before our revolution. 

So the attitude at that time was that ccionies exist solely to accommodate the 
Mother country? S-23 

Student: But we rebelled and Ireland is still at it. 

OK Back to our propo'sal, WhaVs all this italics? ''Let no man talk to me of 
other e^qpedients ...."etc. Piausible? S-2I 

Student: Sounds like what he really wants the English and Irish to do to sohre 
their problem. But he says it negative^. 

Why does he do this? S-32 

Student: Because people tend to i eject common sense. 

Example? S-I2 

Student: Like us with pollution, race relations, nuclear warfare, etc. So Swift 
resorts to absurdity and irony to give us a kick in the head. 

CTeacher writes on the board: Part lU Reject Valid Solutions) 

Student: Don't forget facts and figures, but these should make sense. 

Swijl does something interesting at the end. V/hat does he claim? 

Student: Ifs like a Letter to the Editor — "I'm Just a good citizen with nothing 
to gain , just trying to help his country." 

CTeacher writes on board: Part IV Deny Self-Advantc^e.) 

What do you think people thought about this ''Letter to the Editor"? Did they 
take it seriously? Would you? S-32 

Student: (Varied replies.) People who know Swift's game would recognize the 
satire. Others tend to believe anything they see in print. 

OK. thaVs the spirit of "A Modest Proposal"; Pair up — two heads can be 
sharper than one, share your probletn sheet, dream up solutions absurd 
and realistic, don*t forget facts and figures (absurd and realistic), deny the 
realistic and tout the absurd, deny selfadvantc^e and write your own 
Modest Proposal using our structure. 
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Clothe the Naked" 



by June Tinkhauscr, Baldwin High 
School, Baldwin, NY 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• read criticaily as they go beyond plot line and the state theme 

• make Judgments and infercnc'cs based on dialogue, writing techniques, and actions 

• empathize with situations beyond most students* experience 

• test their own responses to the handicapped 

Standard Approach 

students are asked to read and take notes on Dorothy Parker's short stoiy, 
"Clothe the Naked." Hie usual aspects are discussed: setting, characters, char- 
acterizaUon, conflict, theme, stated in the introducUon as "Heartbreak In a new 
suit of clothes." The author's background and relationship to the stoiy, as well 
as her reputation as a satirical writer are also worth exploring. 



Critique 

This approach oversimplifies what this teacher feels is a trenchant commentary on values: 
people who are reputed to do good and those who really do. An opportunity to view the world 
through the sensitivities of the handicapped is also missed. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-21 reading criticalty: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-4 ejqplorlng thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 
S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 
, S-32 making plausible Inferences, predictions, or interpretations 
S-1 thinking independently 

Remodelled Lesson Plan 

The remodelled lesson picks up where the traditional lesion leaves off in an 
effort to explore Dorothy Parker's "slice of life" in a small southern town. 
Let's focus on Mrs. Delabarre Ewing. Why do you think Dorothy Parker chose 
aname like that? 

Student: Maybe she was based on an actual character. 
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With that name? 

Student: A name's a name; what's the big deal? 

How does it sound to you? What does the name suggest? Connotation, 
remember? 

Student; Well, she sounds important. 

Jsshe? 

Student: Well, it says here. "Mrs. Ewing was a personage in the town. When 
she visited Richmond or when she returned fh>m viewing the azalea 
gardens, the newspapers always printed that fact.* 

Important JacU eh? 

Student: Ifs a small town sooo ... 

OK, LeVsfind out more about Mrs. Ewing. What does the text say about her 
sense of ^wble obligation''? 

Student: Reads "She was a woman rigorously conscious of her noble obliga- 
tion; she was prominent on the Conmiunity Chest committee and it 
was she who planned and engineered (I) the annual Bridge Drive to 
raise funds for planting salvia around the cannon in front of D. A. R. 
headquarters.* 

Big deal eh? 
Student: What's SaMa? What's D. A- R.? 

LeVs look these up. 
Student: So she's a do-gooder. 

Is that bad? 

Student: No. but she thinks she's hot stuff; so good and generous as she tells 
Big Lannie. 

Big Lannie, Dorothy Parker caUs her. 
Student: Yes, she is physical^ big and big-hearted. 

How do we know that? S-33 
Student: The way she gives up everything to take care of her blind grandchild. 

You believe this? On what evidence? S-33 

Student: She quits her Jobs, makes ends meet as best she can. makes 

Raymond feel good about himself so he feels he's realty contributing 
to the famlty. 

Now, how does Big Lannie feel about Mrs. Ewing? S-32 

Student: Says right here: "It was Mrs. Ewing 

Mmmm, read that last part over. What does that mean? S-32 

Student: Mrs. Ewing doesnt need prayers or Intercessions, she's directly con- 
nected. 

What did Mrs. Ewing do far Lannie? 

Student: She took Lannie back as her laundress. 

Why did she do this? Because she was soft-hearted? "A regular imle old easy 
mark.* as she says? 
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student: Maybe. But it also says Lannie was an excellent worker and Mrs. 
Eiwlng was very fussy. 

So maybe Mrs. Ewing is not as kindhearted, altruistic and philanthropic as 
she says she is? 

Student: (Hopefully) Yes. but don't forget she gives Lannie clothes for 
Raymond. 

Good point LeVs rdLe play this scene. We need Lannie, Mrs. Ewing, and a 
directed. It begins past middle, page 95. 

{Students play the scene, depending on their point of view: humble Lannie. 
generous Mrs. Having, or humble Lannie. haughty Mrs. E^ving 

LeVs icfok at the dialogue here. What do you make of all of those ''she saids^ 
Notice Parker does the same thing on page 94. S-32 

Student: Various answers 

Mmmm. How does this ^'he/she said" change this statement? *"He dates her 
for her great personality,* he said." 

or 

'''The test was easy, she said.* (She's the brightest girl in the classj' 

Student: In those examples, it means that's what he/she said, but ifs not so; 
it's not so; it*s sarcastic. 

An indication of verbal irony, perhaps? 

(By this time students have had it with delving and they want to know what 
actually happens to Raymond In that tricky final scene.) 

Student: What did happen to Raymond? Did a dog attack him? Or what? 

OK, leVs role play again: You are Raymond. What kind ojkid are you? 
WhaVs your mood? "His anticipation was like honey in his mouth." What 
do you do? LeVs go down the stairs. You're blind, remember. S-I 

Student director, following the text, takes over ... 

Student: Turn your face ''to the gentle air." Guide yourself by the fence. Call 
out to the folks "so that he would hear gay calls in return, he 
laughed so that laughter would answer him." (You) hear it. 

What is a? (Audience, cued by teacher, lai^hs derisively.) What happens? 
Raymond, show us. Rememben you are blind. You rely heavily on other 
senses. OK, Raymond, drag yourseljhome. 

What has Raymond discovered? About life? About what is means to be poor 
and handicapped? Does U matter that he's black? S-32 

Student: Why did they laugh? Who were "they" anyway? 

See Parker's last line. Visualize Raymond's appearance afier a prolonged 
absence in Mr. Ewing's coat. What kind of coat is it? An over-sized, long, 
tail coat fiom the over-generous Mrs. Ewing, eh? 

Student: (Responses will probabty range from classmates' sarcasm and mock- 
ing laughter in response to a wrong or naive answer, to a friend's 
callous response to your emotional outpouring to some students' 
response when "special students" try to navigate their way across 
the commons to the sniclrers of some of the student body.) 
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Remodelling Social 
Studies 



Introduction 

The major problem to overcome in remodelling social studies units and lessons is that of 
transforming didactic instruction within one point of view into dialogical instruction 
within multiple points of view. As teachers, we should see ourselves not as dispensers of 
absolute truth nor as proponents of relativity, but as careful reflective seekers after truth, a 
search in which we are inviting our students to participate. We need continually to remind our- 
selves (hat each person responds to social issues from one of a variety of n^utually inconsistent 
points of view. EJach point of vjew rests on assumptions about human nature. Presf*nting one 
point of view as the truth limits our understanding of issues. Practice in entering into and com- 
ing to understand divergent points of view, on the other hand, heightens our grasp of the real 
problems of our lives. Children. In their everyday lives, akeady face the kinds of issues studied in 
social studies and are engaged in developing sets of assumptions on questions like the following: 

What does it mean to belong to a group? What rights and responsibilities do I have? 
Docs it matter if otliers do not approve of me? Is it worthwhile to be good? What is most 
important to me? How am I like and unlike others? Whom should I trust? Who are my 
friends and enemies? What are people like? What am I like? How do I 111 In with others? 
What are my rights and responsibilities? What are others* rights and responsibilities? 

Humans live in a world of humanly constructed meanings. There is always more than one way 
to conceptualize human behavior. Humans create points of view. Ideologies, and philosophies 
that often conflict with each other. Students need to understand the implications of this crucial 
fact: that all accounts of human behavior are expressed within a point of view, that it is not pos- 
sible to cover all the facts in any account of what happened, that each account stresses some 
facts over others, that when an account is given (by a teacher, student, or textbook author), the 
point of view in which it is given should be identified and, where possible, alternative points of 
view considered, and finally, that points of view need to be critically analyzed and assessed. 
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Adults, as well as children, tend to assume the truth of their own unexamined points of view. 
People often unfairly discredit or misinterpret ideas based on assumptions which differ from their 
own. In order to address social issues critically, students must continually evaluate their beliefs 
by contrasting them with opposing beliefs. FVom the beginning, social studies Instruction should 
encourage dlaloglcal thinking, trial is, the fairmlnded discussion of a variety of points of view and 
their underlying beliefs. Of course, this emphasis on the diversity of human perspectives should 
not be covered in such a way as to imply that all points of view are equally valid. Ratlier. stu- 
dents should learn to value critical thinking skills as tools to help them distinguish truth from 
falsity. Insight from prejudice, accurate conception from misconception. 

Dlaloglcal experience in which students begin to use critical vocabulary to sharpen their think- 
ing and their sense of logic. Is crucial. Words and phrases like *clalms,' 'assumes,' 'Implies,' 
'supports,' *ls evidence for,' 'is Inconsistent with,' 'Is relevant to' should be integrated into such 
discussions. Formulating their own views of historical events and social issues should enable 
students to qmtheslze data from divergent sources and to grasp important ideas. Too often, stu- 
dents are asked to recall details with no synthesis, no organizing Ideas, and no distinction 
between details and basic ideas or between facts and common U.S. interpretations of them. 
) Students certainly need opportunities to explicitly learn basic principles of social analysis, 

but more importantly, they need opportunities to apply them to real and imagined cases, and to 
develop insight into social analysis. They especially need to come to terms with the pitfalls of 
human social analyses, to recognize the ease with which we mask self-interest or egocentric 
desires with social scientific language. In any case, for any particular Instance of social Judg- 
ment or reasoning, students should learn the art of distinguishing perspectives on the world 
from facts {which provide the specific information or occasion for a particular social Judgment). 
In learning to discriminate these dimensions of social reasoning, we learn how to focus our 
minds on a variety of questions at issue. 

As people, students have an undeniable right to develop their own social perspective — 
whether consenratlve or liberal, whether optimistic or pessimistic — but they should be able to 
analyze the perspective they do use, compare it accurately with other perspectives, and ocrutinize 
the facts they conceptualize and Judge In the social domain with the same care required In any 
otlier domain of knowledge. They should. In other words, become as adept in using critical think- 
ing principles in the social domain as we expect them to be In scientific domains of learning. 

Traditional lessons cover several important subjects within social studies: politics, economics, 
history, anthropology, and geography. Critical education in social studies focuses on basic ques- 
] . tlons In each subject, and prepares students for their future economic, political, and social roles. 

Some Common Problems with Social Studies Texts 

• End-of-chapter questions often a^k for recall of a random selection of details and key facts or 

ideas. Often the answers are found in the text in bold or otherwise emphasized type. Thus, 
students need not even understand the question, let alone the answer, to complete their 
assignments. 

• Timelines, maps, charts and graphs are presented and read as mere drill rather than as aids 

to understanding deeper Issues. 

• There is rarely adequate emphasis on extending insights to analogous situations In other 
times and place's. 
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• Although the texts treat diversity of opinion as necessary, beliefs are not prescniccd as subject 

to examination or critique. Students are encouraged to accept that others have different 
beliefs but are not encouraged to understand why. Yet it is by understanding why others 
think as th^ do that students can profit from considering other points of view. The text 
writers* emphasis on simple tolerance serves to end discussion, whereas students should 
leam to consider Judgments as subject to rational assessment. 

• Students arc not encouraged to recognize and combat their own natural ethnocentricity. 
Texts encourage ethnocentricity in many ways* They often present American ideals as 
uniquely American when, in fact, every nation shares at least some of them* Although beliefs 
about the state of the world and about how to achieve Ideals vary greatly, the American ver- 
sion of these Is often treated as universal or self-evident. Students should learn not to con- 
fuse their limited perspective with universal belief. Ethnocentricity is reflected in word 
choices that assume an American or Western European perspective. Cultures are described 
as Isolated rather than as isolated from Europe. Christian missionaries are described as 
spreading or teaching religion rather than Christianity. Cultures are evaluated as modern 
according to their similarity to our culture. In addition, texts often assume, imply, or clearly 
state that most of the world would prefer to be Just like us* The American way of life and 
policies, according to the world view implied in standard texts, is the pinnacle of human 
achievement and presents the best human life has to offer. That others might believe the 
same of their ov/n cultures is rarely mentioned or considered. 

• Texts often wantonly omit crucial concepts, relationships, and details. For example, in dis- 

cussing the opening of trade relations between Japan and the U.S., one text failed to men- 
tion why the Japanese had cut off relations with the West. Another text passed over fossil 
fuels and atomic energy in two sentences. 

• Most texts treat Important subjects superficially. There seems to be more concern for the 
outward appearance of things than for their underlying dynamics. Many texts also tend to 
approach the heart of the matter and then stop short. Topics are introduced, treated briefly, 
and dropped. History, for instance, is presented as merely a series of events. Texts often 
describe events briefly but seldom mention how people perceived them, why they accepted 
or resisted them, or what ideas and assumptions influenced them. Texts often cover differ- 
ent political systems by mentioning the titles of political offices. Most discussions of religion 
reflect the same superficiality. Texts emphasize names of deities, rituals, and practices. But 
beliefs are not explored in depth; the inner life is ignored, the personal dimension omitted. 

• In many instances, texts encourage student passivity by providing all the answers. After 
lengthy map skills units, students are asked to apply those skills to answer simple ques- 
tions. However, they are not held accountable for providing the answers on their own. Texts 
usualty err by asking questions students should be able to answer on their own, and then 
immediately providing the answer. Once students understand the system, they knoA' that 
they don't have to stop and think for themselves, because the text will do it for them in the 
next sentence. 

• Graphs and charts are treated in the same manner. Students practice reading maps in their 

texts for reasons provided by those texts. They are not required to determine for themselves 
what questions a map can answer, what sort of map Is required, or how to find it. Map read- 
ing practice could be used to develop students* confidence in their abilities to reason and 
leam for themselves, but typically isn't. 
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• Chart assignments can be remodelled to provide more thought-provoking work on students* 
parts by adding headings regarding Implications, consequences, or Justifications and by 
having students compare and argue for their particular ways of filling the charts out 

• Although the rich selections of appendices Is convenient for the students, they arc discour- 
aged from discovering where to find Information on their own. In real life, problems are not 
solved by referring to a handy chart neatly put Into a book of Information on the subject. In 
fact few. If any, complex Issues are resolved by perusing one book. Instead we ought to be 
teaching students to decide what kind of Information Is necessaiy and how to figure out a 
way to get it. In addition, many of the appendices are neatly correlated, designed and 
labeled to answer precisely those questions asked in the text. Students therefore do not 
develop strategies they need to transfer their knowledge to the issues, problems, and ques- 
tions they wUl have as adults. 

• Texts often emphasize the Ideal or theoretical models of government, economic systems, and 

Institutions without exploring real (hidden) sources of power and change. The difficulty and 
complexity of problems are alluded to or even mentioned, but without oqploring the com- 
plexity. Furthermore, texts typically do not separate Ideals from the way a system might 
really operate In a given situation. 

• Explanations are often abstract and lack detail or connection to that which they explain, 
leaving studentfi with a vague understanding. Texts fail to answer such questions as: How 
did this bring about that? What was going on In people's minds? Why? How did that relate 
to the rest of society? Why Is this valued? Without context, the little bits have little meaning 
and therefore, if remembered at all, serve no function and cannot be recalled for use. 
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Subject*Specific Problems 

There are somewhat different problems which emerge In each of the areas of social studies. It 
is important to Identify them: 

History 

• Primary sources, when used or referred to at all. are not examined as sources of Information 
or as explications of important attitudes and beliefs which shaped events. Their assessment 
is not discussed, nor are Influences which shape that assessment. Texts fail to mention, for 
example, that most history was written by victors of wars and by the few educated people. 
Much Information about other points of view has been lojst. Most selections from primary 
sources are trivial narratives, 

• History texts state problems and perceived problems of the past, give the solutions attempt- 
ed, and mention results. Students don't evaluate them as solutions. They don't look at what 
others did about the same problem, nor do they analyze causes or evaluate solutions for 
themselves. We recommend that teachers ask. To what extent and in what ways did the 
action solve the problem? Fall to solve It? Create new problems?" Students could argue for 
their own solutions. 

• When discussing causes of historical events, texts present the U.S, Interpretation as though 

It were fact. Thus, students gain little or no Insight Into historical reasoning. 

• When texts present negative Information on the U.S., they dort't encourage students to 
explore the consequences or Implications of It. 
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Politics 

• 'ftaditional lessons seldom discuss the dlfUculty of being a good citizen {e.g., assessing candi- 

dates and propositions before voting), nor do ihcy discuss the positive aspects of dissent, 
Lc.. the need to have a wide-ranging open mailcet of ideas. 

• Texts tend tp make unfair comparisons, such as comparing the ideal of governments of the 
U.S. arid its allies to the real Soviet government 

• Important Ideals, such as freedom of speech, are taught as mere slogans. Students read, 
recall, and repeat vague Justifications for Ideals rather than deepen their understanding of 
them and of the difficulty in achieving them. In effect, such ideas are taught as though they 
were facts on the order of the date a treaty was signed. 

• Texts often confuse facts with ideals and genuine patriotism with show of patriotism or false 

patriotism. The first confusion discourages us from seeing ourselves, others, and the world 
accurately; we often don't see the gap between how we want to be and how we are. The sec- 
ond encourages us to reject constructive criticism. 

Economics 

• Texts assume a capitalist perspective on economics, and texts generally contrast ideal capi- 

talism with real socialism. 

• Texts cover economic ^sterns superficially, neglecting serious and in-depth coverage of how 

they are supposed to work {e.g.. In our system, people must make rational choices as con- 
sumers, employers, and voters). 

Anthropology 

• Cultural differences are often reduced to holidays and foods rather than values, perspec- 
tives, and more significant customs, giving students little more than a superficial Impres- 
sion of this field. 

Geography 

• Trxts more often use maps to show such trivialities as travelers' and explorers* routes than 

to *Jlumlnate the history and culture of the place shown and the lives of the people who 
actually live there. 

What ties many of these criticisms together and points to their correction Is the understanding 
that study of each subject should teach students how to reason in that subject, and this requires 
that students learn how to synthesize their insights into each subject to better understand their 
world. The standard didactic approach, with its emphasis on giving students as much informa- 
tion as possible, neglects this crucial task. Even those texts which attempt to teach geographical 
or historical reasoning do so occasionally, rather than systematically. By conceptualizing educa- 
tion primarily as passing data to students,, texts present products of reasoning. A critical 
approach, emphasizing root questions and Independent thought, on the other hand, helps stu- 
dents get a handle on the facts and Ideas and offers students crucial tools for thinking through 
the problems they will face throughout their lives. 

Students need assignments that challenge their ability to assess actual political behavior. 
Such assignments will, of course, produce divergent conclusions by students in accordance with 
the state of their present leanings. And don't forget that student thinking, speaking, and writing 
should be graded not on some authoritative set of substantive answers, but rather on the clarity, 
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cogency, and intellectual rigor of what they produce. All students should be expected to learn the 
^rtof social and political analysis — the art of subjecting political behavior and public policies to 
critical assessment — based on an analysis of important relevant facts and on consideration of 
reasoning within alternative political viewpoints. 



Some Recommendations for Action 

students in social studies, regardless of level, should be expected to begin to take responsibili- 
ty for their own learning. This means that the student must develop the art of independent think- 
ing and study and cultivate intellectual and study skills. This includes the ability to critique the 
text one using, discovering how to learn from even a poor text. And since it is not reasonable to 
expect the classroom teacher to remodel the format of a textbook, the teacher must choose how 
to use the text as given. 

Discussions and activities should be designed or remodelled by the teacher to develop the stu- 
dents* use of criUcal reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Furthermore, students should 
begin to get a sense of the interconnecting Helds of knowledge within social studies, and the 
wealth of connections between these fields and others, such as math, science, and language arts. 
I1ie students should not be expected to memorize a large quantity of unrelated facts, but rather 
to think in terms of interconnected domains of human life and experience. This includes identify- 
ing and evaluating various viewpoints; gathering and organizing information for interpretation; 
distinguishing facts from ideals, interpretations, and Judgments; recognizing relationships and 
patterns; and applying insights to current events and problems. 

Students should repeatedly be encouraged to identify tlie perspective of their texts, imagine or 
research other perspectives, and compare and evaluate them. This means, among other things, 
that words like 'conservatism* and liberalism.* the Yighf and •left/ must become more than vague 
jargon; they must be recognized as names of different ways of thinking about human behavior in 
the world. Students need experience actually thinking within diverse political perspectives. No 
perspective, not even one called 'moderate.* should be presented as the correct one. By the same 
token, we should be careful not to lead the students to believe that all perspectives are equally 
Justified or that important insights are equally found in all points of view. Beware especially of 
the misleading idea that the truth always lies in the middle of two extremes. We should continu- 
ally encourage and stimulate our students to think and never do their thinking for them. We 
should, above all, teach, not preach. 

History 

History lessons should show students how to reason historically and why historical reasoning 
is necessary to understanding the present and to malcing rational decisions regarding the future. 
To learn to reason historically, students must discuss issues dialogically. generating and assess- 
ing mulUple interpretations of events they study. This requires students to distinguish facts from 
interpretations. It also requires that they develop a point of view of their own. 
♦ Dates are useful not so much as things-in-themselves, but as markers placing events in rela- 
tion to each other and within context (historical, political, anthropological, technological, 
etc.). To reason with respect to history, we need to orient ourselves to events in relation to 
each other. So when you come across particular dates, you might ask the students to dis- 
cuss in pairs what events came before and after it and to consider the significance of this 
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sequence. Ibcy might consider the possible implications of dLTcrcnt conceivable sequences. 
Suppose dynamite had been Invented 50 years earlier. What are some possible conse- 
quences of that? 

• Why is this date given in the text? What dates are the most significant according to the text? 
To us? To othere? Notice that many dates significant to other groups, such as to Native 
Amerlcians, are not mentioned. All dates that are mentioned result from a value Judgment 
about the significance of that date. 

Economics 

When reasoning economically. Americans reason not only from a capitalist perspective, but also 
as liberals, conservatives, optimists, or pessimists. Lessons on economics should stress not only 
hou) our system Is supposed to work but also how liberals, conservatives, etc. tend to interpret the 
same facts differently. Students should routinely consider questions like the following: "What can I 
learn from a conservative or liberal reading of these events? What facts support a conservative 
Interpretation?" They should also have an opportunity to imagine alternative economic systems 
and alternative incentives, other than money, to motivate human work Students should analyze 
and evaluate their own present and future participation in the economy by exploring reasoning 
and values underlying particular actions, and tlie consequences of those actions. 

Some Key Questions in Subject Areas 

Instruction for each subject should be designed to highlight the basic or root quesHons of that 
subject and help students learn how to reason within each field. To help you move away from the 
didactic, memorization-oriented approach found in most texts, we have listed below some basic 
questions, to suggest what sort of background issues could be used to unify and organize 
instruction. We have made no attempt to provide a comprehensive list. Consider the questions as 
suggestions only. In most cases, some translation or specific follow-up questions would be neces- 
sary before they could be posed to students. 

Histoiy 

Wliy arc thing$ the way they are now? What happened in the past? Why? Wliat was it like to live 
then? How has it inOuenced us now? What kinds of historical events are most significant? How do I 
learn what happened in the past? How do I reconcile conflicting accounts? How can actions of tlie 
past best be understood? Evaluated? How does study of the past help me understand present situ- 
ations and problems? To understand this present-day problem, what sort of historical background 
do I need, and how can I find and assess it? Is there progress? Is the world getting better? Worse? 
Always the same? Do people shape their times or do the times shape people? 

Anthropology 

Why do you think people have different cultures? What shapes culture? How do cultures 
charge? How have you been influenced by our culture? By ideas in movies and TV? How does 
cr'ture influence people? What assumptions underlie my culture? Others* cultures? To what 
extent are values universal? Which of our values do you think are universal? To what extent do 
values vaiy between cultures? Within cultures? How can cultures be categorized? What are some 
key differences between cultures that have writing and those who don't? What are the implications 
and consequences of those differences? How might a liberal critique our culture? A socialist? Is 
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each culture so unique and self-contained, and so thoroughly defining of reality, that cultures 
cannot be compared or evaluated? How is your peer group like a culturc? How are cultures like 
and unlike other kinds of groups? 

Geography 

How do people adapt to where they live? What kinds of geographical features influence people 
the most? How? How do people change their environment? What effects do different changes 
have? How can uses of land be evaluated? How can we distinguish geographical from cultural 
Influences? (Are Swedes hardy as a resuU of their geography or as a result of their cultural val- 
ues?) Which geographical features in our area are the most significant? Does our climate influ- 
ence our motivation? How so? Would you be different If you had been raised in the desert? 
Explain how. Why is it importaiit to know what various countries export? What does that tell us 
about that countiy, its relationships to other countries, its problems, its strengtlis? 

Politics 

What kinds of governments are there? What is government for? What is my government 
like? What are other governments like? How did they come to be that way? Who has power? 
Who should have power? What ways can power be used? How Is our system designed to pre- 
vent abuse of power? To what extent is that design successful? What assumptions underlie 
various forms of government? What assumptions underlie ours? On what values are they theo- 
retically based? What values are actually held? How is the design of this government supposed 
to achieve ideals? To what extent should a country's political and economic interests deter- 
mine its foreign relaUons?To what extent should such ideals as Justice and self-determination 
influence foreign policy decisions? Take a particular policy and analyze the possible effects of 
vested interests. How can governments be evaluated? How much should governments do to 
sohre political, social, economic, etc., problems? 

Economics 

V/hat kinds of economic decisions do you make? What kinds will you make In the future? On 
what should you base those decisions? How should you decide where your money goes? When 
you spend money, what arc you teUlng manufacturers? How is a family like an economic system? 
What kinds of economies are there? In this economy, who makes what kinds of decisions? What 
values underlie this economy? What does this economic system assume about people and their 
relaUonship to their work — assume about why people work? According to proponents of this 
economic system, who should receive the greatest rewards? Why? Who should recieve fewer 
rewards? How can economic systems be evaluated? What problems are there in our economy 
according to liberals? Conservatives? Socialists? What features of our economy are capitalistic? 
SociaUsUc? CommunisUc? How does ideal capitalism (socialism) work? In what ways do we 
depart from ideal capitalism? Are these departures JusUfied? What kinds of things are most 
important to produce? Why? What Itlnds of things are less important? Why? 

Unifying Social Studies Instruction 

Although it makes sense to say that someone is reasoning historically, anthropologically, 
geographically, etc., it does not make the same sense to say that someone is reasoning socio- 
scientifically. There is no one way to put all of these fields iogether. Yet, understanding the 
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intcrrclatlonships between each field and being able to integrate insights gained from each 
field is crucial to social studies. We need to recognize the need for students to develop their 
own unique perspecUve on social events and arrangements. This requires that questions 
regarding the interrelationships between the fields covered in social studies be frequently 
raised and that lessons be designed to require students to apply ideas from various fields to 
one topic or problem. Keep in mind the following questions: 

What are people like? How do people come to be the way they are? How does society shape the 
Individual? How docs the individual shape society? Why do people disagree? Where do people get 
their points of view? Where do I get my point of view? Are some people more Important than oth- 
ers? How do people and groups of people solve problems? How can we evaluate soluUons? What 
arc our biggest problems? What has caused them? How should we approach them? What are the 
relationships between politics, economics, culture, history, and geography? How do each of these 
Influence the rest? How does the economy of countiy X Influence Its pollUcal decisions? How 
docs the geography of this area aflect Its economy? How Is spending money like voUng? How can 
governments, cultures, and economic systems be evaluated? Could you have totalitarian capital- 
ism? DemocraUc communism? Are htunans subject to laws and. hence, ulUmately predictable? 

In raising these quesUons beware the tendency to assume a "correct" answer from our social 
conditioning as Americans, especially on Issues dealing with socialism or communism. 
Remember, we, like all peoples, have biases and prejudices. Our own view of the world must be 
critically anafyzed and quesUoned. 

Txy to kcep_^in mind that it takes a long time to develop a person's thisiking. Our thinking Is 
connected with every other dimension of us. All of our students enter our classes with many 
"mindless" beliefs. Ideas which they have unconsciously picked up from T.V., movies, small talk, 
family background, and peer groups. Rarely have they been encouraged to think for themselves. 
Thinking their way through these beliefs takes time. We therefore need to proceed with a great 
deal of patience. We need to accept small payoffs In the beginning. We need to expect many con- 
fusions to arise. We must not despair In our role as culUvators of independent criUcal thought. In 
time, students will develop new modes of thinking. In time they will become more clear, more 
accurate, more logical, more open-minded — If only we stick to our commitment to nurture these 
abUlties. The social studies provide us with an exciting opportunity, since they deal with Issues 
central to our lives and well-being. It Is not easy to shiil the classroom from a didactic-memoriza- 
tion model, but. If we are willing to pay the price of definite commitment. It can be done. 
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Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students wili: 

♦ discuss and evaluate international trade decisions and policies 

• develop intellectual good faith and courage by comparing ideal capitalism with practice, 
and evaluating departures from Ideals 

Standard Approach— . 

This lesson explains that the real world is far more complex than the example 
of two countries and two goods. The students Investigate a nation's situation 
when it has a positive balance of trade and when It has negative balance of trade. 



Critique 

This lesson does not necessarify call for suspending judgement or distinguishing facts from 
ideals. The student does not look critically at international trade. The lesson does not challenge 
the student to look at the interdependence of trade among nations. The economy of developing 
countries is not a part of our students' experience and therefore they are unaware of the implica- 
tions and the consequences of trading with us as a nation. Students need to explore implications 
and consequences on all levels of economic prosperity. 

Strategies used to remodel 

3-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 
S-3 exercising felrmindedness 

S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 

S-6 developing Intellectual courage 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-7 developing Intellectual good faith or integrity 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-20 — . 

When discussing trade, encourage students to research and reflect the 
meaning of "trade" from different countries' perspectives (I.e. 1« world, 2'^ 
world, 3"* world and 4* world countries). Have the class discuss the effects of 
positive balance of trade in developing countries. S-3 What is the trade policy 
of the U. S.? Is It consistent with the principles of free enterprise? S-27 Do you 
agree with our policies? Why or why not? SS How might a short term positive 
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balance of trade in developed countries negatively affect longer term trade inter- 
ests? What are some signs of interdependence which call us away from a short 
term or narrowly pragmatic perspective on trade? S-35 

In small groups first, and then in a report given to the class, students can 
research news reports, and discuss key quesUons. "^What values beyond immediate 
self interest call us to recognize our linkage with other nations? Why? What is our 
acUon in relaUon to our trade policy? Why was this done? Is our trade policy con- 
sistent? Explain.- S-27 

editor's note: To guide research, have students find news articles in which dis- 
putes regarding international trade are covered or analyzed. Some students could 
trace back long-term consequences of trade policy decisions made a decade or 
more ago. "What is (was) the issue in this case? What sides are being taken? What 
reasons given? What principles or goals are behind each position? What results did 
each side give for the policies considered? Which consequences are most plausible? 
Why? S-35 Which of these older cases bear most resemblance to which current 
cases? What was done? What were the results? Were they desirable? What should 
be done now? S-20 How does capitalistic theory address international trade 
issues? In what ways do we depart from the theory? S-7 Do we favor trade with 
some naUons for political rather than economic reasons? Why? What countries do 
we refuse to trade with? V/hy? Is this wise? Why or why not? Can this sort of 
behavior be reconciled with belief in capitalism? Why or why not?'' S-6 



:fHe feMi^pjsMut^^^ in.mind^^e connection. 
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Free Enterprise 



by Phyllis V. Walters. Redwood 
Academy, Santa Rosa. CA 



Objectives of the remodelled pian 

The students will: 

• evaluate their participation in the economy 

• develop and discuss criteria for evaluating an economic system 

• discuss and evaluate the major economic systems of the world 

• develop an appreciation for our natural resources as well as for hioman resources 

• generate and assess economic systems 

Standard Approach 

This lesson covers the following points: discussion of how nations answer 
the three basic economic questions — j; What goods and services are to be 
produced? 2) How should goods and services be produced? 3) For whom 
should goods and services be produced? — and then follow the answers to the 
economic system which is established. Capitalism. In Its pure form, is 
described as having private enterprise, the right of property, profit motive, 
competition, and the fi?eedom of choice. Students interview owners of private 
businesses regarding the benefits of private enterprise. The advantages and 
disadvantages of competition In business are discussed. Socialism and com- 
munism are briefly discussed as alternative systems chosen by certain coun- 
tries. Students role play workers in a variety of Jobs in the three main 
economic systems and their freedoms or lack of them. 



Critique 

This lesson misses the opportunity to have students focus on the importance of their contribu- 
tions to their economic system and how they easily abuse their freedoms. The material isn't relat- 
ed directly to the students* lives, nor does it promote insight into each peoples* egocentrlcity 
when viewing the workings of their economy or when deciding how to use resources. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-15 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 
S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 
S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-1 7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 
S-19 generating or assessing solutions 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-is — ^— — 

^IdcnUfy the basic meaning of 'capital/ When discussing what. how. and for 
whom goods and scnices should be provided, ask. "What goods and/or services 
do you personally produce? Would you prefer to go on errands on foot, on bicy- 
cle, or in a cax? Which is most time efficient? Which is most efficient in saving 
capital resources? Which is most Important to you — saving cnei-gy. gas. time, 
or money? is it important to you to have freedom to choose to drive, walk, or 
ride your bike? Would you rather someone else decide that for you? If you work 
8 hours do you receive more pay from your employer than one the same age 
who worics two hours? Should you? Why? Should your grandparent receive the 
same pay for 8 hours of work as you do for 8 hours of work? In the past, when 
you have had the choice of how to spend money, how have you used it? Do you 
spend it wisely? Why or why not? S-20 What does it mean to spend your money 
wisety? Unwisely? Given the principle of supply and demand. v*at are the con- 
sequences for the economy of spending money unwisely?- S-35 

Explore the resources that we have to produce the goods and services that 
our country needs. Ask. "What resources other than money do you have? If 
you have been allowed to choose how to spend your time, have you often wast- 
ed it? Do you still want the freedom to decide how to spend your money, time, 
energy even though you sometimes waste it? Why? If you over-spend your 
money, your time, and your energy, how do you get more? What resources 
does our country have? What other resources must we have to use natural 
resources? If we are given the freedom to produce goods and services, will we 
over-spend or waste our resources? Is freedom worth it?" S-I7 

When role playing leader/worker of the economic system, ask. "Who is 
important in this system? Why? Should they receive in proportion to what they 
put in? Why? How can we decide which people put more in to it? Why? What 
Jobs or professions, do you think, get more money than they deserve? Why? 
Less than they deserve? How could this be changed?" 8-27 

Students can redesign and discuss their present systems. Ask, "How do we 
evaluate this system? What is our checklist? Do we need to redesign our sys- 
tem? How would you implement those changes? Are your changes in every- 
one's best interest? Who might object? Why? How would you respond?" S-19 

The teacher should emphasize than an economic system is only as good as 
those who are implementing it The system depends on our usage of resources. 
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The Energy Crisis 



by Susan Dembitz, Miranda, CA 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• practice dialogical thinking while examining opposing viewpoints regarding energy 

• examine the assumpUons of opposing posiUons on energy and the environment 

• make inferences about what current policy should address 

• assess evidence for posiUons taken in the energy versus environment dispute 

• practice dialectical thinking and listening critically by evaluating the views 

• riiake interdisciplinary connecUons between economic, political, and ethical problems 

Standard Approach-^ — ^— 

The text provides a good summary IntroducUon to the event*^. and issues of 
the energy crisis. The paragraph on page 692 explains that Nixon's support for 
Israel duriiig the Yom Klppur War led to the gasoline shortage of 1973-74. On 
page 723 the text briefly outlines the history of oil pricing up to 1973, describes 
OPEX:, and outlines Nixon's energy proposals. On pages 728-30 is a summary of 
the energy problem, the EPA, problems with coal and the nuclear Industry, and 
the conflict between energy needs and environmental concerns. In the SecUon 
Review, students are asked to 1) identify or explain EPA, acid rain, strip-mining. 
Three Mile Island. Shah Mohanmiad Reza Palevi and 2) show how environmen- 
tal and energy concerns collided. 



Critique 

The Energy Crisis will be more comprehensible to students when it is taught as a unit. In this 
text, the students need to consult three different sections to do this. Carter's poUUcal problems 
need to be treated separately. The energy material provides an ideal springboard for students to 
test their intuitive grasp of economics and its interrelaUon with poliUcs in dealing with a group of 
topics which are still very much at issue now. It also provides an avenue for discussing impor- 
tant moral and ethical issues which the text begins to address. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspecUves. interpretations, or theories 

S-ll comparing analogous situaUons: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-32 making plausible Inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-23 making interdisciplinary connecUons 

S-30 examining or evaluaUng assumptions 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 
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3-26 reasoning dialectically: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
S-I6 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 
listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 



Remodellied Lesson Plan s-25 



Understand Economics 

Use a series of questions to draw out students* understanding of basic laws 
of supply and demand, and tlie extension of this to the energy crisis. S-II Help 
them see the connection between shortages and price hikes, and how the price 
of energy is a component of all other prices. S-32 Indicate how rising prices 
promotes conservation. S-35 

Discuss Energy s-23 

Divide the class into groups to collect information and prepare arguments 
about the various forms of energy used and researched, and economic, envi- 
ronmental, and political problems. Students should be preparing to discuss 
the trade-offs between producing energy economically and protecting the envi- 
ronment. Students should be alerted to examine the assumptions of the oppos- 
ing viewpoints and the evidence, and then to examine current policy 
recommendations and explore the implications of policies. Students could con- 
sider questions like the following: 

What problems are caused by our need for energy? How do energy suppliers 
define the problems? Environmentalists? Consumers? What are the environmen- 
tal problems? Economic problems? Political problems? What kinds of solutions 
does this group propose? That one? What assumptions does each group make? 
Compare these assumptions. Why do they make these assumptions? Are the 
assumpUons compaUble or contradictory? Why? S-30 What values and interests 
does each group bring to their thinking about the issue? What further problems 
could be caused by each group's proposed solutions? What problems do the 
other groups claim would be caused? Based on what evidence? Where did the 
evidence come from? What evidence do you accept? Why? S-33 What implica- 
tions do those facts have? What do you think should be done? Why? How? How 
would industrialists, environmentalists, and consumers respond? S-26 

Then each team can prepare a panel discussion to present to the rest of the 
class. Students not discussing can evaluate the arguments. *Why did this per- 
son take that position? What evidence was used to support it? Where did this 
Information come from? Which of these contradictory sources should we 
believe? Who is in a better position to know? Who might lie? Who should we 
accept? Why? S-I6 What did this position lear* out?** S-22 

editor*s rate; Have students begin this unit by using the table of contents and 
index in their texts to find all references to energy. Students can read uiose refer- 
ences, share them with each other, and synthesize the points made throughout 
the text Students can then brainstorm questions to guide their research. At the 
end of the unit, students could critique or rewrite relevant sections of their text. 
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Oil 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

♦ explore the significance of oil in various respects, discovering interdisciplinary connections 

♦ consider the implications and consequences of oil possession and use on different coun- 
tries and from a variety of perspectives 



Standard Approach- 



Texts generally state that petroleiim oil is tlie most important mineral deposit 
of our century, that we can find where the largest deposits of oil are located, or 
what percentage of the world's energy supply is derived from oil at any point in 
history. One text considers the effect of oil on Saudi Arabians: a farmer may now 
be in the oil business, a poor family may. now be rich, and this family's son may 
now be able to go to college. Some texts mention OPEC and the energy crisis of 
the 1970*s. 



Critique 

Oil makes a good topic, due to its economic, political, and environmental significance. Students 
should explore the implications and effects of widespread use of oil. Study of oil provides back- 
ground information crucial for understanding domestic politics, international relations, eco- 
nomics, and environmental concerns, and is a good example of the overlap of these areas. 

Students are told that oil is an important mineral, rather than being allowed to come to that 
conclusion on their own by exploring its significance. There is no discussion of perspective; stu- 
dents do not sort out different attitudes on oil use and how to meet energy needs. 



Strategies used to remodel 

S-23 making interdisciplinary connections 

S-l thinking independently ' 

S-I.3 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

5-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending judgment 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan^ — 

This topic provides an opportunity for students to reseaith various aspects — 
oU location and available amounts, the effect of oil on oU-rlch developing countries. 
oU as an IntemaUonal point of contenUon. environmental concerns. S-23 Students 
can share their findings when relevant In the discussion. Ask them what fields of 
study they have to pursue to learn about oil and Its effects on people. S-1 

Why Is oil Important to people? Would everyone agree? Who might not? V/ould 
people have agreed with you in 1800? 1600? BC? 1900? Find times In history 
where the importance of oil changed. Wliy did It change? S-I3 

To explore the significance of owning oil, have the students consider Saudi 
Arabia. Would all Saudis agree about tlie importance of oil? How about the newly 
rich? The old rich? The poor? The rulers? The religious leaders? Why is oil so 
important to Saudi Arabia? How has It affected their culture? Find other coun- 
tries which have been affected by oil to that extent. Look at countries with a 
great deal of oU as well as those with very little oil. S-1 7 

Have students discuss differences In oil use among several countries and dis- 
cuss the causes for and implications of these differences. Why does this country 
use so much (so little) oil? And why Is that? How does that affect that country? 
Its citizens? Its relationships to other countries? S-35 

What reasons are there to lessen or end our dependence on oil? What reasons 
are there against doing so? What problems does use of oil cause? Who Is affect- 
ed? How? Who Is helped? Harmed? Who would be hurt If we changed to using 
other kinds of energy? How could everyone's needs be met? How would you solve 
the problems caused by extensive use of oil? S-25 

How has oil affected our foreign policy? Which oil rich countries are our 
friends? Enemies? Neither? Why? How should we treat countries that supply us 
with oil? What If they want to cut us off? S-35 

Why did I focus on oil In this lesson? What do you think my purpose was? 
Why do you think so? What are some significant questions surrounding oil? How 
could we research them? S-5 
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Maps 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• analyze the concept of a map 

• discuss the purposes for maps 

• explain why symbols are used on maps, and why parUcular symbols may have been chosen 

• think independcnUy in order to make maps 

• pracUce independent thought by using maps to understand the countries they study 

Standard Approach 

The following skills are generally covered in materials regarding maps: lati- 
tude/longitude calculaUons, idenUficaUon of different kinds of maps, and calcu- 
laUons of scale and elevaUon. The other main topic covered is the problem of 
making a flat map to represent a globe; several different world map projections 
and their limitations are explained. 



Critique 

Texts provide litUe on the concept of maps and map tlieoiy. There is no adequate development 
of the concepts 'map* or 'model/ Students are told about a map's legend, and the symbols locat- 
ing specifics on the raap» but are not asked to consider why symbols need to be used, or why the 
particular qonbols were chosen. They do not evaluate choice of symbols. Map proJecUons are 
presented without any opportunity for independent thinking; they are Just listed with their good 
and bad qualities. 

There is no discussion as to how to choose maps for particular purposes, nor are students 
offered any atlas skills. It is more important for students to be able to find and use the kinds of 
maps they need for parUcular purposes, and to be able to read new kinds of maps, than to or 
simply locate listed places on a given map. 

Strategies used to remodel 

3-9 developing confidence in reason 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-I thinking independently 

S-I9 generating or assessing solutions 

S-I 5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-9 — 

You might begin by first asking students what a model is. Ask them to make a 
list of all the different kinds of models they can think of "What do these models 
have m common?" The students might say they represent something, they have to 
be a certain size, they look like something else. etc. Ask students what a model of 
the Earth is called. They may say map or globe. Look at a variety of maps with 
the class. (Street map. map for tourists, celestial map, flocr plan.) Ask them what 
they noUce. "What does each represent? What Is each used foi? What do the 
maps have In common? Why? How does th\s particular difference serve the func- 
tion of the map, or arise from the nature of the place and from features it repre- 
sents? Compare maps to verbal descripUons. Why do you think we use symbols 
on maps? Why has someone chosen these particular symbols?" S-I4 

.Ask students how they would go about making a map of the world. "What are 
some of the problems we might run into? What would you want to consider 
when making a flat representaUon of a sphere? Look at different kinds of maps 
of Earth. Are they all the same? How are they different? Make your own map of 
the Earth. Compare it with those of other students. What can you learn from 
looking at all of the maps?** S-I 

Vou may want to have students use art time to make maps of countries, 
states, towns, their school, their bedrooms. "Which maps will have which fea- 
tures? Why? How do you decide? Where should you put each feature? How 
far away from other features? How can you make clear what each represents? 
What do you want your map to show? What purposes could it serve?** 3-19 

Make a personal aUas yourself, and a classroom atlas as a group. Which 
maps belong in which aUas? .How did you decide? What were you assuming 
that led you to make that decision? S-15 

Have students write test questions and answer keys (on copies of various 
kinds of maps) and select some for a map- use lest. S-I 

Fostering independent thought throughout the year s-l 

When discussing specific countries and periods of history, have students read 
and discuss population distribution, physical. pollUcal. linguistic, and land use 
maps before reading their texts. They could also discuss such things as trade 
routes and difficulty or ease of travel, noting what other groups are nearby, etc. 

Whenever they are about to use a map to pursue a question or problem, first 
ask them vvhat kind of map they need, and how and where to find It. 
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Natural Resources 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• clarify the concept of natural resource and the values underlying the concept 

• explore the implications and consequences of having natural resources. Including using, 
misusing, and not using them 

• consider what it means to be successful as a country 

Standard Approach ~ 

Most of the Information Is presented In map form, with the main emphasis on 
the location of various resources. 

One text offered a short discussion on conservation, and several offered alter- 
native forms of energy and the concept of energy Itself as a natural resource. 
One text was Interested In the role natural resources play In the formation of a 
world leader, emphasizing that, although nature gave us rich natural resources, 
we had to use them well to become productive and powerful. 



Critique 

It Is less Important for students to know who has what than It Is for them to learn how to find 
such information when they need it. and to understa nd the implications of having and not hav- 
ing or using and not using various natural resources. Additionally, examples covered in the book 
should be used as opportunlUcs for discussion of deeper Issues, especially as they relate to ecolo- 
gy, geology, economics, politics, anthropology, technology, and histoiy. 

The implications of various mineral deposits and other natural resources on hlstoiy and cul- 
ture are Inadequately drawn out. There is far too much emphasis on who has what, and too little 
on how and why people use their resources, and on the long term effects. Few implications are 
brought out concerning modern forms of energy. Using resources is assumed to be what all Intel- 
ligent nations do to get ahead, and no other view is examined or evaluated. 

Claims that "Nature gave us bountiful resources" could be explored and compared to another 
point of view — that nature dldnt give them to us. They were here, and we got them because we 
came here and took them. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-J4 clarifying and analyzi*2g the meanings of words or phrases 

S-J5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-l thinking Independently 

S-21 reading critically: clailfylng or critiquing texts 

S-9 developing confidence In reason 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan ' 

students could begin by analyzing the key concept. "What kinds of things are 
called natural resources? What aren't? Why? What quail cs something as a nat- 
ural resource? S-15 What are natural resources used for? Why is this important 

to know about? S-I4 

How could we find out who has what resources? What role have natural 
resources played in history? How could we And out? S-1 

-What effects docs our use of natural i^ourccs have? How can we find out? 
. What does 'use wisely* mean? As opposed to what? How can use of resources be 
evaluated?" For each example, ask, nVhy would this be called wise? Unwise? Why 
WAS this done? Not done? In what ways do we 'use them wisely? How do we not? 
How has our use of resources hurt us? Why have we done this? Why docs (name 
a country) export ratiier than use (name a resource)?" (Discuss at length.) S-I5 

-Why have we made more use of natural resources than developing coun- 
tries have or did? Who should control how natural resources will be used? 
Why? Who does now? 

Ask, "What is progress? What Issues involve this concept?" If the text uses the 
concept 'success; students could develop a concept of success as it applies to a 
country and a means of cvaluaUon, Then th<y can discuss what fits this ideal. "How 
did the book attribute success? Why? Do those things go with success?" S-I4 

Continue probing into the assumptions of the text. "What does it mean to say 
that 'Nature gave us these resources?* What does it assume? Imply? How else 
could we describe why we have the resources we do? What docs that assume? 
Imply? Why did the text choose that way of speaking?" S-2I 

To develop students* confidence in their ability to think independently, the 
teacher could have them study resource maps and predict areas of conflict, 
whenever they are about to study an area or country S-9 



// 1> better to use one clearly understood strategy 
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War 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• discuss the consequences of technology on war 

• discuss the moral Implications of war. evaluating actions and policies 

Standard Approach . 

When covering wars, texts oflen menUon the technology available or which 
developed during each war. Texts provide explanaUons of the causes and results 
of wars covered. 

- 



Critique 

Connections are rarely made between the technology of war and the outcomes. There are few 
discussions of war strategies, or the social changes that occur alter them. Some texts point out 
that technology changes war. One does not get the sense from most texts that people are Involved 
in war. and that war affects eople. The students are not given any Indication of what war is like 
for any of the parties. Students don't discuss the moral ImplicaUons of certain kinds of weapon 
technology, like nerve gas. germ warfare, nuclear missiles, and napalm. Students miss the 
opportunity to think independently about how to avoid WofA War 111. They do not consider the 
ways In which we wage war and how that has changed over time, partly as a result of technology. 
Students do not consider the significant question of ethics of war or causes of war. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-35 exploring Impllcadons and consequences 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-1 0 refining generalisations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-17 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 



Remodelled Lesson Plan- 



students could develop more Insight into the effects of technology on war by 
discussions like the following: Consider a medieval war and discuss *Jie technol- 
ogy that was available. How did the technology affect the way the war was fought 
and the effects it had? Now compare that with a 19* Century war. S-3S 

How do humans wage war? Why? What are some ways we could use technolo- 
gy to avoid war? Why do you tl 'nk this would prevent war? How might techno- 
logical advances cause war? 
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Is it momlly acceptable to do whatever-it takes to win a wai? Why or why not? 
What weapons or techniques of war are unjustified? (Students could discuss 
biological warfare. defollaUon. etc.) S-20 What might be some excepUons? Why 
are they exceptions? S-IO Write a code of honor for yourself that includes 
^^'artime behavior toward the enemy. Think about this in terms of types of 
weapons, targets, when to wage war. who to protect, etc. 

Other discussion on war include pursuing questions like ti^c following: Why 
arc there wars? Is there one sort of cause, or many kinds of causes of wars? 
(Have students consider specific examples and possible counter-examples.) Does 
anyone think war is good?^Why do many people believe war Is necessary? What 
would people have to do to stop war? What kinds of effects do wars have on the 
people jlnvolved in them? S-i7 

What kinds of wars are there? What are the differences between fighting wars 
in your own country arid fighting wars elsewhere? 

When, if ever, is going to war Justified? Are all parties responsible for being In 
a war? Can you think of a war that was clearly only one side's fault? When, if 
ever. Is violence Justified? 3-20 
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Surveys 



by Laura K. Racine Gifted Muc-it'on 
Department, Wyandotte Spec:al 
Education Cooperative, Kansas City, KS 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

Hie students wilk 

• formulate and clarify the specific quesUons about which they want informaUon 

• analyze their word choices through dialectical reasoning and crlUcal listening 

• write clear answer choices to the survey questions 

• specify clearfy the significance of each answer choice 

• format the siarvey cohercntfy and efficiently 

• develop greater precision of thought and expression 



Standard Approach- 



Glfted learners often question statistical results of polls and surveys, discount- 
ing or embracing results as they line up with their own particular posiUons. In 
order to gain some Insight into the process of coUecting data which wiU yield sta- 
tistical results we might design a survey from start to statlsUcal end. The stu- 
dents' designs would include a quesUon, a series of possible choices to answer 
the questions, a defined taiget popuIaUon, a plan for recording results, a method 
and means of satisfactorlty inteipreUng the results of the survey statisUcally, 
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Critique 

Survey wriUng Is highly specific and detailed work, dependent upon clarity of purpose and 
expression. Survey questions provide fertile ground for Imprecise and biased language. Gifted 
adolescents who typically approach planning globally rather than with a step-wise system tend to 
be rather poor authors of sound surveys. 

Analysis of the semantics, syntax, and connotatlve correlaUons of language which can yield 
insightful results are Just that -"inclteful" - to the students. Hiey detest being deterred from 
their purpose for petty analysis chores. The frustaUon level soars when they are prevented from 
asking their confusing and Inadequate quesUons in an unsystematic way. The lesson design is 
not specific to the task of survey writing nor staUsUcal analysis, nor its Interpretation. It is per- 
haps too large a chunk even for gifted learners, however driving the ui^e to know the bubble- 
gum preference of their pals. 

Focussing primarily on selecUng the quesUon which wlU most accurately elicit the desired data 
as content for this lesson may minimize the incidence of the survey results being affected by mis- 
understood meaning of terms and different frames of reference. 
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Remodelling Social Sltrjies Lessons 



The guidelines of the original lesson are not specific to the type of learning that the students 
desire. The experience would not have been either appropriate or useful to learners. The lesson 
has little affect on the learners* experiential interchange with the data they wish to obtain. 



Strategies used to remodel 

S-I3 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-I2 developing one's perspecUve: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-22 listening criticalty: the art of silent dialogue 

S-28 thinking prcciscfy about thinking: using critical vocabulary 

S-I8 analyzing or evaluating arguments. Interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-10 refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-26 reasoning dialecticalty: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-8 developing intellectual perseverance 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-is 
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The focus of this lesson is to enable learners to discover the root question 
about which they waal information. The facilitator could suggest that the stu- 
dents 'play with" the Issues and ideas of their subjects. Students can order 
components of their topics, evaluating their relevance to their interests and 
purposes. Becoming acquainted with the root question should enable the 
learners to order and specify the issues germane to formulating their formal 
questions. The learners can discuss their interests with the facilitator. "What 
data do you wish to obtain? From whom do you want this informaUon? How 
else could you phrase the question? Which most precisely specifies what you 
mean? Why do you want to know this? What will it tell you?" 

Clarifying their intent to classmates in ulscussion will cause them to clarify 
terms and to generate examples in order to answer the questions for clarifica- 
tion that will arise. The learners would be encouraged to manipulate words In 
order to gauge the appropriate language to form their questions. S-14 In the 
process of trying out ideas in give and take questioning of their peers, they 
would explore implications and consequences of their choices. The results of 
the practice time could move the learners to new questions In which they had a 
higher level of interest. S-I2 

In the practice sessions, the students share the Ideas through questions and 
reply. Oversimplified answers would require clarification and more profound 
response. Assumptions would be exposed and examined as students discover 
them in each other's work. S-30 

Discussion of the inferences that could be drawn from answer choices would 
be important as rough drafts are shared. S-32 "Does this mean that If 
then? Could that lead to the assumpUon that ...? Are you meaning to Infer ...? 
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John, please tell Jim how you perceive this question. S-22 Jane, how accurate 
is John? What can you change or rearrange with the language of your ques- 
tion. Jane, so that John catches your meaning more precisely? What does this 
answer imply? Is that what you want to imply?" S-28 

Because the students* topics have some significance for them, there may 
be some personal attachment to their verbiage. When disagreements over 
meaning arise, they will have to evaluate the arguments presented against 
them. Other class members can also evaluate the quality of arguments 
based on their perspectives. S-18 

The tj^cher^s goal is for the students to catch one another's simplification 
errors, and for one learner to help another clarify ideas. 'Could that term be 
Interpreted in another way? S-IO Doesn't that Lmply ...? What Is the cause and 
effect relationship as you interpret it?" S-2S 

As students question each other, changing posiUons. they will experience 
the fallacies, assumptions, lack of clarity, incompleteness and bias in the writ- 
ing of others, elucidating some of their own frailties. 

• The dialectical thinking that ensues may encourage questions like: Is this 
what you really intend to ask? Do you need quesUon three? Does it add data 
that Is relevant to your quesUon? What does choice C on quesUon 4 contribute 
to the information you want to obtain? S-26 

Students ultimately must assume the responsible role of author, evaluating 
arguments, making decisions, and committing their ideas to paper. 

The focus upon manipulaUng staUsUcs in the original lesson caused the stu- 
dents to be frustrated. They did not havi the skills with which to formulate an 
adequate survey question. Therefore, the goal of statistical analysis was never 
attained. To solve this problem, the survey lesson will succumb to a bit of 
megalomania and graduate to the status of survey unit, billed accordingly in 
the syllabus, to build to a full survey experience. Building the unit in this 
molecular style should provide more experiential opportunities, the goal is to 
ultimately bring the learners to a better understanding of themselves. S-8 

editor's note: To prepare for the unit, students could collect and analyze 
opinion poll questions from nev;spapers. 



Ohe^ does not learn about critical thinking by 
memorizing a dejiti ition or set of distinctions. 
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Remodelling Sociaf Studies Lessons 



The Cold War 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• practice intellectual courage by considering the Cold War from multiple perspectives 

• develop intellectual good faith by applying the same standards to the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 

• raise and clarify questions regarding particular Cold War incidents 



Standard Approach 

Texts trace the rise of hostilities between our government and that of the 
Soviet Union. They generally mention Soviet expansion in Europe, the Berlin 
Wall, the Cuban Missile Crisis, The Warsaw Pact and NATO, Soviet support of 
revolutionaries throughout the world, and U.S. aid to non-communist countries. 

The U-S.S.R. forces countries to become communist and puts communist 
leaders in power, while the U.S. fights to keep countries from becoming commu- 
nist by suppfying food, money, and help to fight communism. Since the commu- 
nists use poverty to incite communist revolutions, the U.S. gives assistance to 
improve those conditions and thus strengthen the country against communism. 



Critique 

Predictably, treatment of the Cold War is generally biased. In each case covered, they want to 
oppress, we want to free: they take over or interfere with, we offer aid and assistance: their 
friends are dictatorships and tyrannies, ours are democracies. Students are given little or no idea 
of how other perspectives conceptualize the Cold War or the superpowers. Students should come 
to understand how others see us and the world, and come to their own conclusions on specific 
events. Every country's foreign policy can stand some improvement. Ours is no exception. 

This entire remodel helps students develop intellectual courage and integrity. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-6 developing intellectual courage 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-2I critical reading: clarifying or critiquing text 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-I3 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-20 evaluating actions or policies 

S-I I comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-26 reasoning dialecticaHy: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-s 

Ask students to read whatever their text has on the subject of the Cold War. 
Have them clarify and critique their texts with questions like the following: 
•What does the text say about the Cold War? Whose fault is it? What assump- 
tions arft made in the text? As this text is written, is there a clear 'good guy* and 
a clear •bad guy?' From what perspecUve is this text written? How can you tell? 
What is the point of view presented in the text? What must the authors believe 
to present this point of view? What else might a person think? How could the 
text be written to reflect another point of view? How would a text written from a 
Soviet perspective present similar material? What would such a perspective 
assume? S-25 What other points of view are possible?" Students could pick two 
paragraphs to rewrite from another point of view. S-2I 

Ask. -How does the U.S. government distinguish countries — what categories 
are used? Why? What categories does the^U.S.S.R. use? Why? How are the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R different in their foreign policies? What do U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
foreign policies and perspectives have in common? How should foreign policy be 
evaluated? Do countries have the right to involve themseh^es in how other coun- 
tries are run? Why or why not? If they do. when? In what ways?* S-20 

Have students (or groups of students) focus on one incident or conflict at a 
time, list the parties involved, and discuss each. "What happened? What reasons 
were given? How could we figure out if those were the real reasons? What should 
have been done?" The class could compare two or more similar incidents and 
responses to them. S-29 Students should be encouraged to apply the same stan- 
dards to each country. ("Do any differences between these two situations war- 
rant different evaluations of these actions?") S-7 

Have students raise questions the text doesn't answer. Ask questions to help 
the students to refine their questions: "Why do you raise that question? Why 
does that seem significant to you? What would this answer imply? How could 
this question be settled? What points of view n^ed to be considered?" S-I3 

Students could locate Vietnam and Afghanistan on maps and compare the two 
wars. Students could interview adults regarding their views about the war 
in Vietnam. Students could begin with such questions as. "What did you think of 
the war then? Why? What did you think of those who disagreed with you? Have 
your views changed? Why?" Have them probe the interviewees' responses. 
Students could then discuss the views they collected. S-25 

Students could also research news accounts of the war and anti-war protest. 
What, if anything, was settled? What Issues remain? 

Organize a conference on whether we should increase ag^jressioris in Vietnam 
(1968) or pull out (or something else altogether). Each student can take a partic- 
ular perspecUve from which to argue. Have the student conduct a similar meet- 
ing about a current issue. S-J I 

Have groups of three students take turns arguing from three different per- 
spectives in a dialectical discussion regarding a dispute between the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. mentioned in the text. They could trade positions and thus argue 
each side. Have the students evaluate the arguments they have generated. S-26 
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Remo0ling,SoclalStudi^^ lessons 



China 



Objectives of ihe remodelled plan 

The students will; 

♦ e'/aluate evidence for the approximate age of a culture 

• recognize cthnocentrlsm in others, in themselves, and in the text 

♦ transfer insist into aspects of Chinese history to analogous situations 

• analyze the teachings of Confucius and Lao-liu 

Standard Approach^ 

China is described as tlie oldest culture, with a civilization reaching back for 
at least 3,500 years. China is described as an ethnocentric society, basically due 
to its isolation throughout history. Some texts mentioned the various dynasties, 
sometimes briefly discussing one or two. One text focused on Shih Huang Ti, an 
early ruler. China of the Chou dynasty is compared to ancient Egypt. The cli- 
mates and populations of China and the United States are compared. Recent 
. Chinese history Is mentioned: the Opium War with Great Britain, the revolt of 
the Emperor's army in 1911 and the underlying causes, the conflict between 
Chiang Kai-Shek of the NaUonalist Party and Mao Tse-tung of the Communist 
party, including Japan's invasion of China and Mao's system of social control in 
which community is more important than the family. Most texts mention the 
Wall and its purpose. 

Nearly every text includes a section on Confucius. Some texts also mention 
Lao-tzu (the founder of Taoism) and contrast his views with those of Confucius. 

Suggested activities include: fact recall (reading a timeline of the dynasties), 
defining vocabulary words, and map reading (listing bordering countries and 
areas of high population density). 



Critique 

study of ancient China provides an example of an old and powerful cultuie very different from 
ours. It is also a case of an area that mainly had only one big power, unlike much of 
Mediterranean history. Furthermore, since China was strong, understanding its influence on 
East Asia is necessary to understanding East Asia. But the main value of study of any country 
and time is to develop students' ability to think historically and anthropologicall> and to begin to 
have tb'^m consider whatever basic historical forces, events, and aspects of culture are men 
tioned 'Ji their texts. 

Texts generally emphasize details. Chapters are largely filled with fact after fact, with little or 
no analysis. Analyses that are given are generally too brief and often too superficial to mean 
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much to students. For example, they may explain the break in economic linkage between China 
and Russia in one sentence, giving as the reason the Soviets* sudden departure from China. 

Often, end-of-chapter questions demand little more than simple recall. "What are China's nat- 
ural barriers? What is loess? How is it formed?" Timelines and map acUviUes merely require stu- 
dents to read them. Students do not discuss the Implications of what they see. Often, questions 
impty the desired answer such as in the following example: "Do we even try to cultivate slopes as 
the Chinese do? Why or why not?" 

One text dealt effectively with the Mongol invasion, giving a detailed and reasonable explana- 
tion, but ended the secUon with the implication that it was insigniilcant that the Mongols had 
invaded and were ruling China, since they had acquired many Chinese customs. Students could 
compare this case with invasion by those of alien culture and/or discuss whether it made a dif- 
ference, and of what sort. 

By emphasizing Chinese ethnocentrism. and ignoring American ethnocentrism, many texts 
inadvertently support student ethnocentrism. One activity had students reflect on ways in 
which our pro-American bias shows in the media. Another asked students to look at a China- 
centered map and a U.S.-centered map. and infer attitudes from these. Such activities can be 
extended with in-depth discussion of why people have these attitudes and various ways ethno- 
centricity is manifested. 

Brief study of the philosophers can provide insight into the culture, as well as opportunity for 
dialectical thought. Such discussion requires going beyond paraphrase, and into discussion of 
the ideas: whether compatible with each other, evaluating them, or probing contradictions 
between or among others. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-13 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-U comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-2 developing insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 

S-18 analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-26 reasoning dialectically: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 



Remodelled Lesson Plan — 

You could begin by asking students (or having them write as a homework 
assignment) what they know about China. Throughout the lesson, students 
could make a timeline, with periods and events in China above, the Mid-east and 
Europe below. Students can look at various kinds of maps, list their observa- 
tions, and make inferences regarding the significance of what they find. S-9 

Then have them read their texts, and ask for the main points covered. ''What 
does the text say? Wliy did it mention these points? What is the most important 
thing to learn from this chapter? Is there anything you want to know about? 
How could you find out?** 
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To develop students' Insight Into anthropological reasoning and clarify the 
claims regarding China's age, you could ask. •'How do we know how old a cul- 
ture is? What kinds of things would we find in China to illustrate that China has 
the oldest culture? Why would these show us how old China is? How would they 
show us how old Chinese culture is coir*.>ared to other cultures? S-33 Is it sig- 
nificant that Chinese culture is so old? Why? Would it be more significant to the 
Chinese or to us? Why do you think so?" S-I3 

What would you need to do in order to understand Chinese history and cul- 
ture? Compare Chinese history, culture and ideas with other countries In what 
ways was China ahead of Europe? Behind? 

Students can compare any wars mentioned in their texts to other wars they 
have discussed. "Who started this war? What motivated them? What would you 
say caused this war? Why did that occur? What wars that you know about are like 
this one? In what ways? In what ways are they diflerent? Is there anything you 
know about that other war that you can apply to understanding this war? Wliat? 
What does that tell you about this war? What that you know about this war can 
you apply to better understand other wai^ you know something about?" S-I I 

• What was it like to live near the place the Wall is. before the Wall was built? 
What motivated the building of the Wall? What effects did the Wall have on ihe 
society? What was it like to build it? S-20 

• Why does this text discuss China's ethnocentrlsm? What evidence do they 
have of it? What explanation do they give? What reasons have they for feeling 
superior? How do you think the Chinese thought of other people? How do you 
think they thought of themselves? S-2 

• What have we learned about Asia? How could we characterize China's rela- 
tionship to the rest of Asia? 

If the text mentions Confucius and Lao-tzu. students could analyze their ideas 
with quesUons like the following: What did each say? What do you think they 
meant? Have you thought or heard similar ideas? What would they agree about? 
Disagree about? If you lived your life according to Confucius, how would you 
live? How would your study of Confucius affect how you live your life? Lao-tzu? 
What is Confucius* basic idea? Lao-tzu's? What specific differences are there 
between these two thinkers? Can their insights be reconciled? Why are they 
important? S-18 Students could write a dialectical discussion between followers 
of Confucius and Lao-tzu. and evaluate it. S-26 



Every: tnviaPl^^^^ abjandgri leaves more time 
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by Susan Dembit:;. Mii^da. Ca 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• exercise falrmindedness when discussing 19* Century viewpoints of fear of standard time 

• practice critical reading while evaluating the arguments presented in an interview with 
Vanderbilt 

• practice dialogical thinking by conducting their own interviews 

• explore the implications and consequences of new forms of business organization 



Standard Approach. 



This topic is discussed in parts of two separate chapters. In the first, the text 
explains the need for improved transportation, the enormous expansion of 
track mileage, the reasons for and process of adopting standard time and stan- 
dard gauge, and the development of trusts as a way to limit competition. There 
are also brief vignettes of John D. Rockefeller, J. Pierpont Morgan, and Andrew 
Carnegie. In the second chapter, the Interstate Commerce act of 1887 and the 
Shcrmaji Antitrust Act are each given half a page. 



Critique 

In the Section Review, students are asked to: 

1) identify or explain certain people and concepts (which they need only look up in the text). 

2) find out how the railroads and the public benefitted from land grants, standard time, and 
standard gauge. (This is good, because it introduces the concept of differing viewpoints, but 
doesn't go far enough.) 

3) explain how a dozen big sugar companies might have formed a trust and why. (This is good 
critical thinking because it asks students to transfer an idea to a new context, to develop insight, 
and to exercise falrmindedness by putting themselves in the place of sugar company executives 
and understanding their motives.) 

4) describe how companies had become more Impersonal and inhuman. (This question could 
lead to a good discussion of feelings and differences between life In tht 19* Century and now, but 
needs more development.) 



RemodeHing Social Studies Lessons 



5) explain how wealth accumulated by Morgan and Carnegie benefitted the public. (This ques- 
Uon sidesteps the whole issue of the ethics of trusts. This area is d^lt with very superflcially in 
the succeeding chapter) 

The text calls the great 19* Century entrepreneurs the "Go-Getters." and characterizes them 
flatteringly: J. R Morgan is a "man of culture," and "an amazing organizer." Andrew Carnegie is 
"intelligent" and "responsible for the spread of the free public library." The political and social 
effects of their acUons on the working class and on the rest of American society is barely touched 
on. VanderbUt and his famous "Public be damned" remark is not mentioned at all. 

In the later chapter on politics, the ICC Act is summarized as (he first attempt by Congress to 
regulate big business. In the descripUon of the Sherman Antitrust Act mentions how big compa- 
nies and monopolies affected small businesses anci farmers, and of how meffective the Act was 
until Teddy Roosevelt become president. These laws could be used as spring boards to discuss 
social problems caused by the "Go-Getters." 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-24 practicing Socratlc discussion;. clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 

S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-21 reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-18 analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-I9 generating or assessing solutions 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-24 — 

Use Socratic questioning to compare the 19*** Centuiy viewpoint (perhaps 
some students-will agree with it!) to the modern one on time zones. Use the 
sentence from the text. This was a sensible plan, but it look a long lime to 
convince everybody that they ought to tamper with God's time." Relate this to 
differing contemporary effects of religion on society. Get students to put them- 
selves in the place of rural Americans afraid to change "God's time." S-3 

Give students Vanderbilfs interview and read it aloud, explaining any diffi- 
cult language, 

"ThePnblic Be 

An Opinion By tiik Rah-rgad Crcesus on Matters tiiat Greatly Intkriot 
TiiE Public. 

Mr. Vandcrbilt, in an interview with a Chicago reporter yesterday, expressed liim- 
self with unusual freedom, and made some statements tijat will naturally be read witJi 
interest. He said: 

The roads are not run for the benefit of the **dear public." That cry is all nonsense. 
Tliey are built by men who invest their money and expect to get a fair percentage on 
the same. Freight rates have been altogether too low and tlie roads have seen that it 
was the best policy to get together, anivc at an amicable understanding and transact 
iheir business on business principles; that is, tJiey will not do business for nothing. I 
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consider lhai ii is an cxccllcnl ihing to have the rales controlled by the 
Commissioners who arc selccicd by the roads, bui I don'l believe in those State 
Railroad Commissioners. They are usually ignorant persons who have to be bought 
up by the railroads if any legislation favorable to the road is desired. The idea of 
having the roads under the control of any set or sets of Sute Commissioners is non- 
sense. No cast iron rules which any Slate may adopt will do for all roads which run 
through it. The Government should appoint a National Board of Railroad 
Commissioners, men capable to fill the office, who understand the business, and 
who will adopt rules of a flexible nature, and who wjll do all that is possible to 
encourage the building of roads and not repress it. 

In reply to the question as to whether the "limited express" was run to accommo- 
date the public he said: 

•The public be What does the public care for the railroads except to get as much 
out of them for as small a considwalion as possible? I don'l take any slock in this silly 
nonsense about working for anybody's good but our own,* because we are not. When 
we make a move we do it because it is our interest to do so, not because we expect to 
do somebody else some good. Of course, we like to do everything possible for the 
benefit of humanity in general, but when wc do we first sec that we are bcnefiiling 
ourselves. Railroads are not run on sentiment, but on business principles and to pay, 
and I don't mean to be egotistic when I say mat the roads which I hav had anything to 
do with have generally paid pretty well." 

"What do you think of this anti-monopoly movement?" 

"It is a movement inspired by a set of fools and blackmailers. To be sure, there 
are some men interested in it whose motives are good, if their sense is not. When I 
want to buy up any politician, I always find the anti-monopolists the most pur- 
chasable. They don't come sc high." 

Use this and the text to lead a Socratic discussion examining the assump- 
tions of the '•Go-Getters" in general and evaluating Vanderbllt's arguments. 
During this discussion, 'encourage students to reread the Interview, and have 
them quote it to back up their points. "Where does he say that? How do you 
interpret that statement?" 3-21 

"Explain Vanderbilt's view. What conclusions did he come to? What rea- 
sons does he give for each? Are any words or phrases unclear? (What atti- 
tudes and behaviors would he accept as capable and Jlexible?) Evaluate his. 
reasoning. (For each point, ask,) Should you doubt or accept this claim? 
Why? What would opponents say? Why? What do you think of the attitudes 
expressed? Why?" S-IS 

Then evaluate the actions and policies that resulted from railroad expan- 
sion. Divide students into pairs or small groups to practice dialogical think- 
ing. In each group Mr. Vanderbilt (and his advisor) would face questioners 
or opponents. S-25 

Finally, the teacher could lead the class as a whole in a discussion of the 
consequences of rapid business exi>.^nsion in the late 19* Century. ''What were 
the results of this? And what did that lead to? Why? How did these people 
respond? Those? Why? What positive and negative affects did this have on our 
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world today? S-35 What should have been done differently? Why? What 
should we do now? Why?" 3-19 

mditor^M note: Hax'c students compare the Image of Vanderbllt in their text 
with that which they get from reading the interview. S-21 

What rights and responsibilities do big business owners have? Why? S-24 
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Nigeria 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students wilk 

• explore reasons for British colonization of Nigeria and evaluate it 

• explore its consequences 

• construct the perspectives ofdifTerent people involved 

• discuss causes for Nigeria's present problems, thus practicing historical reasoning 



Standard Approach 

Some texts introduce the history of Nigeria tracing British colonialism. After the 
Boer wars, the British moved north into Central Africa, including Nigeria. After 
WWII, most of Africa was independent Nigeria, in particular, gained its feedom in 
1960. deciding to keep the name given them by the British. Along with other for- 
mer British colonies. Nigeria joined the Commonwealth of Nations. When the 
British took over. Nigeria was a land of various different groups with quite different 
ways of life and languages. They were very hard to hold together in one nation. 
Their civil war between 1967 and 1970 brought the West and East together. Even 
today there arc communication problems in Nigeria, due to their many languages 
and customs. In addition, the discoveiy of oU in Ni^htisi in 1958 brought changes 
such as big cities, traffic jams, clogged harbors, limited telephones and gas sta- 
tions, and housing shortages. Nigeria's problems are hard to solve. 



Critique 

study of Nigeria can illustrate how understanding the histoiy of a place is necessary to 
intelligently discussing its present problems. Here, the original cultures and groups and their 
differences, colonialism, developing countries and their relation 'lips to developed countries 
are key elements. 

lypicalfy. texts sUck to the bare facts, (though once able to feed itself. Nigeria must now import 
much of its food: Nigerians decided to keep the name 'Nigeria;* Nigeria had a civil war) with little 
or no explanation of reasons, causes, implications, or evaluations. Many of the details approach 
deeper issues, but they are not adequately explored or explained. 

The concept of colonialism is seriously underdeveloped. The world views and attitudes that 
allowed and JusUfied colonialism, the reasons underlying it. its effects on culture and develop- 
ment are ignored. Some texts do not really discuss colonization much at all, especially not the 
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opinions of the colonized, except to say that cveiyone would rather be free like we are. Students 
are not asked to consider why. Little attempt is made to understand the differences between the 
many points of view represented in this slice of history. For example, what of the British who 
were appalled at cotonialism. or the tribes and indivkiuals in Africa who welcomed British and 
western ways? One can't understand colonialism without understanding events and social struc- 
tures in colonizing powers that supported it 

The fact is offered In one of the texts that Nigeria used to produce nearly all of its food, but 
now Is forced to Import much of it. Although the book acknowledges that this is a serious con- 
cern, it dki not refer to any causes of tliis situation. The text did not draw out any of the implica- 
tions if this trend continues, how to reverse this trend, or how it could have been avoided. The 
students are not invited to wonder how egocenlrism, sociocentrism, or differing points of view 
and culture might have helped to cause this problem and interfere with its solution. Nor do stu- 
dents consider the ways other countries interfere with developing countries* attempts to improve. 
Nigeria is treated in isolation from the rest of the world. 

Texts generally confuse development and modernization with becoming like the U.S., thus fall- 
ing to recognize the potential variety of forms of development and progress. Other countries must 
learn from us; we have little to learn from them. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-32 makirg plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-I thinking independently 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, aiiguments, or theories 

S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-20 anafyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

SS developing intellectual perseverance 



Remodelled Lesson Plan 

students could begin by looking at physical, political, and linguistic maps of 
Africa and West Africa, describing observations, and making Inferences. S-32 
When students have read the material, they could do a timeline of events in 
Africa and Europe. 

Interested students could research Nigeria, other colonies, and the colonizing 
countries, before this section Is covered. They could report to the rest of the 
class during discussion. At the veiy least, English history of the time should be 
studied or reviewed. In order to provide background for understanding colonial- 
ism. "What do we know of England at the time? How powerful was England? 
Why? What does this tell us about why England had colonies? What did England 
get from Its colonies? How did It treat Its colonies? Why?* S-I7 

Students could compare West African cultures with Great Britain and other 
European countries. 
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Who drew Nigeria's boundaries? Would Africans have drawn the same bound- 
aries? What have been long term effects of the way Europeans drew boundaries 
in West Africa? 

How did' the British characterize West Africans and colonization? What differ- 
ent kinds of English people were in Africa? Why? What kinds of relationships did 
they have with native Africans? What reasons did the British goveminent give 
Justifying colonization? How about the Nigerians? Why did the British colonize 
this area? What different groups might have had opinions on this subject In the 
U.K.? In Nigeria? Elsewhere? Did England have the right to rule? Should the 
English have done anything differently? S-20 

Why did Nigeria gain Independence? Compare this to other examples of 
colonies gaining Independence. 

What problems does Nigeria face? What are the causes? What features of 
Nigeria have most influenced Its history? What historical facts Influence 
Nigeria presently? Why is Nigeria not producing enough food? S-I What has 
changed? Why? Should other people be worried about this problem? What wUl 
happen If this trend continues? How can this be avoided? What would you 
advise the Nigerians to do? What would happen then? S-35 Is this what you 
really want to happen? What would a solution require? With what kinds of 
knowledge are experts from here and Europe most needed? African experts 
most needed? Whose knowledge has been most relied on? What kinds of 
knowledge has been lost? 

Why are some countries at a subsistence level? Why is farming poor, medical 
care scarce, health education poor, and Income so low? Should a country want 
to change this? Why? Why might they? Why wouldn't they? Who might want 
things to change? Who might not? Does anyone benefit from this situation? 
^iVhat-could keep a country from changing when they want to?~What could make 
them change against their will? 

Ask students to describe the standard of living in Nigeria. Is it the same for 
everybody? How many different kinds of living situations can you think of? What 
was life like before the British arrived, during the British rule, and in the inde- 
pendent Nigeria (at the beginning and now)? When was the quality of life best? In 
what ways? In what ways worse? For whom? Were other times better for other 
people? Who? Why do you think so? What are you assuming when you say that 
life Is better? In wha* ways? In what ways worse? When is It better? When is it 
better for poor people? When Is it better for rich people? Is this true everywhere, 
in any country, in any culture? S-I2 Have students develop criteria for classify- 
ing living arrangements In terms of subsistence, developing economies, and 
industrial economies. S-I5 
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What were tlie long-range affects of colonialism on Nigeria? Do you think 
coloriialism was Justified? What, if anything, should the BriUsh have done difTer- 
cntly? S-20 Discussion of colonialism could be extended by having students dis- 
cuss whether any group of people has the right to rule over others. The issue 
can be lalsed, and students reminded of this chapter, whenever relevant during 
the course of the year. S-17 

To more fully explore the idea of historical thinking with respect to Nigeria, 
the teacher could ask,"What perspectives would we need to study in order to 
develop a complete and falrmlnded view of Nigerian histoiy? (Diflerent Nigerian 
groups/cultures, pro- and anti-Western Nigerians, pro- and anti-colonial 
British.) How would one gain expertise on Nigeria? S-8 
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Economic Systems 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• compare and evaluate economic ideals and practices of the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 

• examine assiamptlons underlying economic systems 

• compare our attitudes about the U.S.S.R with our attitudes about similar systems, sys- 
tems Dke ours, and completely different systems 

Standard Approach^ 

The students are told that, although the U.S. and the U.S.S.R have similarly 
good resources, their economies arc quite different. The U.S. is characterized by 
Individuals deciding how to spend their money, while in the U.S.S.R the govern- 
ment decides or commands what shall be produced, and controls land, farms, 
factories, and industiy. Prices in the U.S. are governed by suppfy and demand, 
whUe the Soviet government may set prices to discourage the purchase of certain 
items. The market economy shows producers that Americans want many con- 
sumer goods for their own use. In our free enterprise ^stem. people choose jobs 
and careers, what to buy. sell, and produce, what to pay and charge. Businesses 
are run for profit. In the U.S.S.R. many of these decisions are made by the gov- 
ernment, not by each individual. 

One text offers a chart to show the number of hours a worker in the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. would have to work in order to earn enough to purchase various 
luxury items. Salaries in the U.S.S.R. are lower than those in the U.S.. yet edu- 
cation and skills are rewarded with money, housing, good meats, and cosmetics. 
The U.S. government does play a role in the U.S. economy, but only to protect 
consumers and oversee trade with other countries. The government in the U.S. 
also functions as a buyer/consumer, as a market itself. If our government does 
anything more directive, it is usualty because enough people request help. We 
take for granted a lifestyle that is only available to ttie rich in other countries. 



Critique 

students studying lessons like this need to grasp how capitalism is supposed to work, the mechan- 
ics of it. the view of man and economics on which it is based, and how to evaluate departures from 
those ideals. Ihey should come to understand communism and how it is supposed to work, what con- 
ception and ideals underlie it, and how to evaluate departures therefrom. Texts give abstract princi- 
ples but little sense of how capitalism is supposed to work and what is required to keep it going; for 
example, rational consumers and employers, and a government which is neutral toward particular 
businesses and which prevents businessmen (com abusing each other or the public, 
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Hie comparison of the two systems is rife with ethnocentricity. It is also full of misleading 
infonnaUon. SomeUmes texts almost make it sound as though each American individually 
designs the economy. There is no menUon of the factors that inhibit millions of people from par- 
ticipating freely and equally, or other factors in our society which conflict or interfere with ideal 
capitalism. There is little opportunity for independent thought, as students are told what values 
and aspirations to have. Students do not have an opportunity to begin to consider different 
American viewpoints regarding economic problems we face. The texts present only two positions, 
two choices, us and' the good life, or them and oppression. There is little attempt to treat the con- 
cept of communism as a conrmiunist. or even a neutral party, would. Although one text acknowl- 
edged that the U.S.S.R. offers its citizens free educaUon. medical care, and vacations, nothing 
else was said supporting the ideals or practices of the U.S.S.R. 

Strategies used to remodel 

developing intellectual courage 
S-1 thinking independently 
S*29 noting signillcant similarities and differences 
S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 
S-27 comparing and contrasting ideals with actual practice 
S-IO refining generalizaUons and avoiding oversimpliflcaUons 
S-25 reasoning dialogicalty: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
S*3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-2 developing insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 
S*35 exploring Implications and consequences 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-e ^ 

Capitalism 

When students have read their texts, they can discuss the negative opinion of 
the U.S. toward the U.S.S.R and the negaUve opinion of the U.S.S.R. toward the 
U.S. and compare the countries. How is their government different from ours? 
Their economy? Their industry? S-I Students can then begin in-depth analysis 
of capitalism. 

What are the goals of capitalism? For owners? For workers? For consumers? 
Do these goals conflict? How does the system address the conflict? On what 
assumptions about people is this system based? What does this system assume 
about why people work, produce, and create? What evidence is relevant to set- 
tling that question? What is your position? Why? S-30 How is a capitalist econo- 
my supposed to provide the best goods and services for the best prices? Why 
would this system have that result? What does this system assume about how 
people decide which goods and services to use? What employees to hire? How 
should these decisions be made? 

Now that tlie ideal system has been set out. students can begin to distin- 
guish actual pracUce from those ideals. How is our government supposed to 
protect consumers? From whom? What would producers do? Why? What are 
some possible economic choices individuals make? What kinds of decisions can 
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your parents make? Not make? S-IO How do people make economic decisions? 
How do they decide which brand of a particular product to buy? What Yde does 
adverUsing play in our system? What role should it play? What kinds of forces, 
factors, attitudes, and habits interfere with the free working of market forc^is? 
Do Americans decide what job to take, how much they will be paid? How do 
individuals help to decide? What are the limitations of our freedom to decide 
issues for ourselves? Are these deviations from ideal capitalism good, or should 
they-be prevented? If so, how? What interferes with Americans* freedom to 
determine their careers? S-27 

Emphasize that no country has a pure version of any economic system. You 
could talk about some of the aspects of socialism in our economy. You might 
mention (or have students mention) Social Security. Medicare, or note that gov- 
ernment-controlled postal and passenger rail services in the U.S. are further 
examples of aspects of socialism in our economy. Ask, **In what ways are these 
socialist* in nature?" S-IO 

A written assignment here might be: Explain the goals of capitalism. Consider 
such things as: fairness, and whether the goals are easy or hard to achieve. 

Have students "play capitalist" in a genuinely free market economy, to discov- 
er such ideas as supply and demand, etc. They could then discuss and compare 
their experiences v/ith real situations (e.g., students are given capital and 
resources to start with). 

Socialism 

You might list the essential features of socialism for clarity, including some of 
the benefits that socialism ideally provides, such as comprehensive health care, 
free education through university level, guaranteed employment, etc. S-3 For 
example, ask, "What iihight be some implications of the features of socialism? 
How are the services, such as free medical care, paid for? S-35 What would life 
be like for a person living under socialism? How would it be different from capi- 
talism? The same? Where is socialism practiced? What are some of the goals and 
ideals of socialism? What do you think of them?" 

When examining our own system, we saw how the form of capitalism we have 
departs from ideal capitalism. What do you think is true for the Soviets? What 
evidence do you have for your answer? Where could we get information like this? 
What do we have to watch for in our information? How could our negative feel- 
ings for the U.S.S.R influence the information we find? S-I6 Why are there 
unions in some socialist countries? What problems do socialist countries face? Is 
the U.S.S.R., for example, a classless society? What would be some examples of 
how class distinctions persist in the Soviet Union? Why? S-27 

Comparison of the Economic Systems 

What problems does each system face? What sort of people does each system 
claim to reward the most? Actually reward? What sort of people do you think 
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should be rewarded most? Why? What sort of a society would that produce? How 
could.such a system be implemented? S-1 

What can make each system go wrong? Do you approve of the goals? Have 
they been achieved? To what extent? Why or why not? S-27 

How can we find American opinions on other systems of economies and gov- 
ernments? Devise a method to measure American opinion. (Through media or by 
surveying adults.) Show this information on a chart or graph. V/hy do most 
Americans disapprove of communism and socialism so strongly? Notice how we 
feel about the U.S.S.R itself. How does this compare to how we feel about coun- 
tries with systems similar to the U.S.S.R. more similar to us, completely dlffer- 
^ ent froni both? Who do we like best? Least? How would the U.S.S.R, probably 
make a scale? Who might they like most and least? Why? How can you explain 
these differences? S-2 

Several concluding activities could now tie the lesson together. One would be 
to assign students to role play defenders and critics of both systems. They could 
compare the assumptions, basic concepts, and values of each. S-25 

A written assignment might be given as follows: "People who emigrate from the 
U.S.S.R to the U.S. sometimes have difficulty adjusting to our economic system. 
Could you predict what some of those difficulUes might be and why it could be 
hard for them to adapt?" CThe assignment could be reversed for an American 
taking up residence In the Soviet Union.) S-3 

Students could write analyses and assessments of their texts. 
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The Constitution 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: ^ 

• learn some functions of the three branches of U. S. government 

• clarify claims in their texts by exploring root issues regarding government and the distri- 
bution of power in our government 

• compare ideals of the Constitution with actual practice 

• develop criteria for evaluating political candidates 

• through Socratlc questioning, understand the reasons for and assumptions underlying 
rights guaranteed under the Bill of Rights 

• develop their perspectives on human rights, and functions and limits of government 

• transfer insight into the Constitution to current events 



The history of the Constitution, as well as some of its present day applica- 
tions, is presented. Main themes and concepts are explained such as federalism, 
separation of powers. Judicial review, the Bill of Rights, how a bill becomes law, 
and democracy* Students are asked to consider the role of these concepts in cur- 
rent American politics. Typical enc*-of-chapter questions are, "Why .did our lead- 
ers call the constitutional convention? What were the four main compromises? 
What were the main arguments for the opponents and the supporters?" Other 
questions ask for explanation and evaluation, such as,"What is meant by the 
statement The government is you*? Do you agree with the statement? State your 
reasons/ Vocabulary enrichment involves having the students look up words 
and put them into sentences. 



We chose this lesson because understanding the Constitution is crucial to citizenship in a 
democracy. Students should explore the ideas underlying important aspects of our government: 
how it is supposed to work, why it was structured the way it was, how the structure is supposed 
to preserve citizens* rights, how it could fall to do so, and why rights are important to preserve. 
Critical education demands clear and well-developed understanding of these points* When 
understanding is superficial or vague, hidden agendas and mere associations guide thought and 
behavior. Slogans substitute for reasons, prejudices for thought. Citizens become willing to 
accept the appearance of freedom, equality under the law, and democracy, rather than Insisting 
on their realization. 

The greatest flaw with the standard approach is Its lack of depth; not nearly enough time is 
given to fostering understanding of this Important document. The relative importance of different 
material should be reflected in the text space givsn and time spent on It, Spending Insufficient 



Standard Approach 



Critique 
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Umc on such important ideas leads texts to treat them superficially or vaguely. Students have lit- 
tle opportunity to understand key ideas fuUy, see the whole picture, appreciate reasons for 
Important parts of the ConstituUon, or develop their perspecUves on government, human rek - 
tions, and how to preserve their rights. 

Texts generally ask too few questions, have little extended discussion, and ask too many ques- 
Uons which are trivial, or simple recall. Some of the suggested explanaUons and answers are 
general^ sorely incomplete, vague, confusing, or fall to answer the questions. To simply tell stu- 
dents that our government's system of checks and balances helps protect people's freedom does 
little to help students understand that system or how It Is supposed to work* 

Important explanations are undeveloped, fail to probe the reasons. Texts offer abstract and 
unclear explanations, and Uien merely require students to reiterate them. Often the answers to 
the end-of-chapter questions are tagged by bold face In the text. Students are encouraged to 
subsUtute reiteration for understanding; to accept apparently unconnected answers as ade- 
quate explanaUons, for example, that the right to trial was thought Important because It was 
denied by the British. 

Similarly, regarding the Bill of Rights, texts fail to answer the Important questions: Why did 
people think these rights should be written down? What Is the advantage? Why write them Into 
the ConstituUon? Does wrlUng them Into the ConsUtuUon guarantee they won't be violated? 
Crucial quesUons and connections are left unanswered. Neither texts nor students clarify the 
various ConsUtutlonal rights, leaving them In the realm of empty slogans. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-21 reading criUcalty: clarifying or criUqulng texts 

S-17 quesUoning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-7 developing Intellectual good faith or Integrity 

S-27 comparing and contrasting Ideals with actual pracUce 

S-15 developing criteria for evaluaUon: clarifying values and standards 

S-19 generating or assessing soluUons 

S-24 pracUclng SocraUc discussion: clarifying and quesUoning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
S-I3 clarifying Issues, conclusions, or beliefs 
S-30 examining or evaluating assumpUons 

S-12 developing one's perspccUve: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 
S-26 reasoning dlalecUcally: evaluaUng perspecUves, InterpretaUons, or theories 
S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings ofwords or phrases 
S-35 exploring Implications or consequences 

S-II comparing analogous sltuaUons: transferring Insights to new contexts 



Remodelled Lesson Plan — 

Introduction to the Constitution 

When the passages about the ConsUtuUon and whatever porUons of the docu- 
ment students can read have been read, allow students a chance to get the **blg 
picture," by asking, "What Is this document for? What Is Its purpose? What basic 
points does It cover?" (It defines the three branches of Federal Government, 
describes how offices are filled, lists duties of and limits on each I -anch.) You 
might read the Preamble to the students and discuss It with them. The class 
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could analyze portions of the Constitution in depth. You could then tell the stu- 
dents about some of the details left out of their texts. Students could reiterate 
the veto and override process, and discuss what protection it gives. S-2I 

Separation of Powers, and Checks and Balances S-I7 

Discussion of the previous point can lead into a discussion of the separation 
of powers and checks and balances. To probe these ideas In depth, thereby mak- 
ing the reasons for our system of government clearer, you could ask. "Have you 
ever been in a situation where someone had too much power or abused power? 
Why was that a problem? How could the problem be solved? How did the 
authors of the Constitution try to solve it? Why not give all of the power to one 
branch, say. the Executive? Why can't the President declare war? Why have each 
branch have some power over the others, rather than giving ^jach branch com- 
plete control over its duties? What does the text say in answer to this question? 
What does its answer mean? How could concentrating power lead to loss of peo- 
ple's rights? S-2I Make up an example which shows how a system like this 
could prevent abuse of power. This separation of powers and system of checks 
and balances is the ideal. What could make it go wrong? How could the 
President start a war without Congressional approval? Has this ever happened? 
Should it ever happen? S-7 Why or why not? Make up an example of how it 
could go wrong. (Using the checks and balances unfairly, or not using them at 
all.) Why would that be bad? S-27 What has to happen to make it work right? 
What should we look for in our leaders? What sort of people should be chosen? 
(e.g.. when voting for President, voters should consider who the candidate would 
appoint to important offices or whethier the candidate is a good judge of charac- 
ter. Perhaps members of Congress who abuse or fail to use checks on the 
President should be reconsidered.) S-I5 

The class could also relate some of the above Ideas to a specific historical or 
current issue regarding abuse of power or charges of abuse of power. The stu- 
dents coiild also tiy to come up with alternative solutions to the problem of abuse 
of power and compare their solutions with those in ttie Constitution. S-I9 

The Bill of Rights 

Students could generate a list of the rights covered. To foster in-depth under- 
standing of the meaning and importance of the Bill of Rights, the teacher could 
conduct a Socratic discussion clarifying and analyzing each right with questions 
like the following: What does this right mean? What does it say people should be 
allowed to do? How could it be violated or denied? S-I3 Why might people tiy to 
take it away? How important is it? Why? ^y would not having tliis right be 
bad? How would it hurt the individual? Society? Are there exceptions to this 
right? Should there be these exceptions? Why or why not? S-I7 
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The class could also discuss the underlying ideas and assumptions behind 
the BiU of Rights, especially the First Amendment rights. fThe importance of fol- 
lowing conscience, especially regarding poliUcal and religious beliefs; the belief 
that when everyone can discuss their ideas and consider all alternaUves. the 
best ideas will prevail or compromise can be reached; people who do no wrong 
shouldn't have to be alraid of their government; even people who do wrong have 
rights; trials in which both sides argue before a Jury of Impartial citizens will 
best irnder jusUce; government has an obligaUon to bt? fair to citizens and not 
make arbitrary or unjust laws; etc.) 5-30 You might ask. "Why did some people 
want these rights written down? What are the advantages? Are there disadvan- 
tages? Are there important rights omitted? Should they be added to the 
Constitution? Why or why not?" 

For this activity, the teacher could split the class into groups, each of which 
could discuss one or two rights. One member of each group could then report to 
the rest of the class. 

Human Rights Throughout the World S-12 

The class could also discuss these rights with respect to people all over the 
world, and so begin to forge their own perspecUves on international politics, 
human nature, and the role of the U. S. as a world power. Ask. ''Do you think 
everyone all over the world should have these rights? Why or why not?" (Vou 
may need to point out that not every country has these rights: Irx some countries 
you can be put in JaU for disagreeing with your government leaders, even if you 
don't advocate violence; you can be taken by the police or soldiers, kept, tortured 
and even killed without ever having a trial; you can be arrested fcr practicing 
your religion or for not following the rules of the official religion; etc.) Students 
could then talk about what, if anything, our government should do about these 
countries. How should we treat such countries? Should we give them aid or 
withhold it? What kind of aid? Should we tell them we want them to change, or 
is it none of our business? What if most of the people of the country voted for the 
leaders thp.t do these things? If people \yant to escape these countries, should we 
let them move here and become citizens? Why do some Americans object to this 
idea? S-7 Teachers familiar with the U.N. Declaration of HuiPan Rights could 
mention it here. If students express different points of view, the teacher could 
conduct a dtalecUcal exchange by having students defend their views, clsrlfy key 
concepts, explore assumptions, and nuie where the perspectives conflict. S-26 
As always in such a discussion, encourage students to listen carefully to. and 
note strengths in. perspectives with which they disagree. 

Purposes and Limits of Government S-I7 

The lesson could also be used for a discussion probing the purposes and 
limits of government and deepening students* understanding of government 
and our Constitution* The Preamble could be re-read to Initiate discussion. 
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The following questions could be used to develop an analogy with. say. student 
government, if the school or class has one: Why do we have student govern- 
ment? What does it do? Are you glad there is student government? Why or why 
not? Why did the writers of the Constitution believe th .y-had to start a govern- 
ment? Do you agree with them? Why or why not? What does government pro- 
vide for us? (The class could use a list of Federal Departments to generate 
some ideas.) How could we have these things without government, or why 
couldn't we have them without government? What is our government not sup- 
posed to do? Why? 

Students could discuss the concepts 'fair* and 'unfair laws.* or 'jusV and 
•unjust laws.* with questions like the following: Give me examples of unjust laws. 
(Discuss each at length — Does everyone agree it is unjust? Why Is it unjust?) 
Why was each made? What justiilcation was given for each law? Then students 
might summarize the differences between just and unjust laws. S-14 

Students could compare possible reactions to unjust laws, and the conse- 
quences of these reactions. Encourage them to include examples in their discus- 
sion. You may use questions like the following: What can people do when their 
laws are unjust here? Elsewhere? What have different people done? What hap- 
pened next? Why? S-35 Students could compare altemaUves and their results, 
for both the individuals and countries. S-19 Do people have the right to break 
unjust laws? Why or why not? When? Under what circumstances? If a govern- 
ment has many unjust laws, should other governments do anything about it. or 
is it none of their business? Why? What If anything, should be done? What 
might the people in the unjust government say? Would they think of themsehres 
as unjust? Should we help governments that seem to us to be unjust? S-I2 

Current Events S-II 

The lesson could also be linked to a unit on the news. The class, or groups of 
students who could report to the class, could find newspaper articles about 
major bills being debated or passed. Supreme Court decisions, a Cabinet or 
Supreme Court nomination, or debates on foreign affairs. The class could outline 
both sides of the issue, pinpoint the relevant part of the Constitution, and dis- 
cuss the implications of different possible outcomes. If the issue revolves around 
interpreting the Constitution, the class could discuss why there is no agreed- 
upon interpretation. Students cotild also distinguish as^^cts of the issue involv- 
ing the Constitution from aspects which have become part of our government 
but are not set out In the Constitution. 
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Remodelling Science 
Lessons 



Introduction 

The sclentmc approach is a veiy powerful way to know the world. Science provides us 
with two parUcular areas of knowledge: one is the kinds of thinking which scienUsts use 
to find answers to quesUons — science process; and the other is the answers them- 
selves,— science content As science teachers, we would Hke to help our students develop a deep 
and criUcal understanding of both of these areas of knowledge. But what is a critical understand- 
ing of science process and content? 

Rather than tackle the criUcal approach to science educaUon headlong, let us begin by under- 
standing what a criUcal approach Is not Too often science teaching over-emphasizes narrow 
masteiy of the convenUonal explanaUons and techniques of established science. Sometimes this 
means asking students literally to memorize facts. definiUons. diagrams, and so forth. At other 
times, students are asked to paraphrase a v/ide array of standaid information and e?q)lanaUons 
and answer standard quesUons in the physical sciences, life science, or earth science. Many text- 
books emphasize preparing students to answer quesUons like the following. aU of which are para- 
phrased from high school science texts. 

• What are the three kinds of volcanoes and how are th^ formed? 

• What are the details of the Kreb's Cycle? 

• What are the three parts of a transformer? What kind of electricity does a transformer use? 

• How are anUbioUcs produced? Do anUbioUcs cure all diseases? 

• What are the bonding orbitals on the carbon atom in the methane molecule? 

In addiUon to this kind of content knowledge, high school science teaching often stresses a 
certain kind of problem solving. We could call the problems to be solved -textbook problems." 
Most science teachers wiU quickly recognize textbook problems: problems about balancing equa- 
Uons. calculaUngan equivalent resistance, figuring out the proportion of second-generaUon roses 
which will be pink. The necessary data, and no more, is given in the problem. The method for 
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solving the problem is given in the chapter in the textbook. Whether these problems are easy or 
hard for students, they represent an appioach which asks students to master a standard tech- 
nique by practicing on several similar problems. 

There are good reasons for teaching this kind of content and textbook problem solving in high 
school science classes. Some of this Information is interesting and helpful to students. Some 
textbook problems help students understand aspects of science. However, mastery of this kind of 
information alone docs not constitute the most powerful approach to science education. Teaching 
for a critical understanding of science involves additional elements. Let us go on and see what 
these elements are. 

Science education should help students imderstand how scientists establish their scientific 
beliefs. In other words, how have scientists learned the knowledge of the world which we want stu- 
dents to kam? Through e3q}loration of this question, students come to a more fully informed 
understanding of how the very involved' and beautiful ejq}lanatlons of professional science have 
developed. Ihcy begin to see that science does not arise in some impersonal way from C3q)erlments. 
but that human thought, in both logical and intuitive forms, plays as important a role as experi- 
mental data. In this way. they see that scientific understanding is often powerful, but also fallible. 
Thus, they become more crlUcally aware ^'consumers" of the claims made in the name of science 
which we can read about in the newspapers eveiy day. Understanding scientific thought deeply 
lather than superficially, they will be less inclined to take psuedo science as real science. But per- 
haps even more importantly, students develop an attitude of intellectual autonomy, the sense that 
they too can inteipret their world through their own clear observation and crlUcal thought. One 
attribute of critical thinkers is that they exercise independent thought and recognize that at times it 
is possible to come to an understanding of the world independent of authorities. Science education 
should combat the widespread belief that ''It's s-^ p,i!Jone else who does and understands science." 

One important way to teach students how scientists establish their knowledge is to allow stu- 
dents to investigate actual questions in the laboratory. Many typical laboratory manuals, howev- 
er, take all the initiative out of the "investigation" by presenting a detailed list of procedures to be 
followed, the steps to take in thinking about observaUons. even what the student should observe 
and conclude. Thus, the lab work is not true investigation, and the steps taken and results found 
mean little to students. To learn from a laboratory investigation, the students should understand 
its purpose, have some opportunity to plan the approach, and interpret data or observations. Of 
course, teachers play an important role in student inquiry through their guidance and structur- 
ing, but students can be given the responsibility for designing parts of investigations and inter- 
preting their own data. Some of the remodelled lessons which follow point out ways to do this. In 
general, students can determine what data they need; design their own data tables; conduct 
experiments; think about their own interpretation of their data; and discuss their interpretations 
with classmates who might agree or disagree. 

This is a key point in a critical approach to student inquiry: scienUfic thinking is not a matter 
of running through a set of steps called -the scientific method." Rather, it is a kind of thinking in 
which we move back and forth between questions, answers to those questions, and experiments 
which test those answers. "What do 1 think about this? If that's so. what will happen when I tiy 
...? Why didn't this come out the way I expected?" In this process, we engage many of the 
attributes and skills of crlUcal thinking. We must not make snap judgements, we must pose 
questions clearly, we must see the implications of ideas clearly, we must listen as someone 
comes to a dllferent interpretation from ours. 
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Science textbooks usually devote a few pages to a general discussion of "the scientific method/ 
One of the problems with this approach is that there Is no one method which all scientists follow. 
For instap're. the work of a theoreUcal physicist who speculates about the fundamental nature of 
matter is different than that of the ornithologist trying to understand the behavior of birds. The 
physicist relies heavily on abstract mathemaUcs. logical conslderaUons. and even a sense of aes- 
thetics, while ornithologists observe the natural environment very carefully and try to find a pat- 
tern in their observations. So these two scientists use a very different set of "tools" In their work. 
As another example, some scientists do experiments, but not aU do. Chemists can go Into the lab 
and tiy a reaction in a variety of conditions; in this way Uiey can test a theory, about reactions. 
But evolutionary biologists can not see what would have evolved if the situation had been differ- 
ent; they can only look at various kinds of evidence left behind by what has already happened. So 
these two scientists must work in dlfierent ways, with one able to perform experiments In the 
laboratory and the other unable to experiment but forced to rely on historical data. 

Science is more than ways of thinking, however. Science Includes a vast array of Interlocking 
factual information, concepts, and theories which provide us with one particular way of under- 
standing ourselves and the world. In this introduction, we will discuss two key features of a criti- 
cal approach to teaching science content. First, that a critical understanding of science content 
emphasizes understanding of the fundamental ideas of science and their relationships, rather 
than shallow understanding of lots of material. Second, that teaching for a deep understanding 
must include the recognition that students come to our classes with already well-established 
Intuitive ideas about many areas of science. 

T!ie debate about coverage versus depth Is old. While there may be reasons to emphasize a 
brief treatment of many science subjects, advocates of the critical approach to science teaching 
argue that students wiU understand science better and become better thinkers generally. If they 
come to a deeper understanding of the central Ideas of science. Since It takes time for students to 
grasp the implications of Ideas and to see the connections between various scientific concepts 
and explanations, we must spend more time on selected material. 

It Is beyond the scope of this Introduction to outline the most important Ideas In high school 
science. We encourage you to review J^ur own teaching to assure yourself that you are providing 
students the time and experience they need to reach a deep understanding of the Ideas central to 
the science you teach. If we discuss one particular example, though, it will help us understand 
the point In high school biology, students are Introduced to the basic principles of plant growth. 
They are Introduced to a long list of Ideas like chloroplasts. photosynthesis, light reaction, dark 
reactions, and so forth. They learn about stomata. roots, the cambrium. After all this, try asking 
them the foUowlng simple questlpn. There Is a one-thousand pound oak tree outside the win- 
dow. Where did that tliousand pounds of stuff come from?** 1 have tried this question on many of 
my students. Several other teachers 1 know have also, and we all find the same thing; many stu- 
dents don't know that the r^w materials to make a tree are basically water from the ground and 
carbon dioxide from the air. Though we have taught the details of photosynthesis to some degree, 
we have failed to help many students understand one of the most basic concepts about plants. 
When we try to teach for a critical understanding, we should pay more attention to the deep 
Ideas and try not to lose the forest for the trees. 

Our second point Involves the preconceptions that students have concerning the science topics 
we teach. Science educators must recognize that students of all ages have their own ideas about 
the world around us. From our earliest years on. we develop Ideas about the growth of plants. 
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the motions of pendulums, how birds can fly. and many other everyday experiences. These pre- 
conceptions play a very strong role when we teach for the deep understanding implied by a criti- 
cal approach to science education. It is not enough to present the established knowledge of 
science. Every science teacher has experienced giving a clear arid articulate explanation only to 
find, with a sinking feeling, that her or his students did not "get it." Reading or listening to an 
explanation is not enough to replace the students* original beliefs. The Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Seminar on Misconceptions in Science and Mathematics gives an example of a child who 
was presented with evidence about electrical current flow which was incompatible with the 
child's preconceptions. In response to a demonstration, the chfld replied. "Maybe that's the case 
here, but If you come home with me youll see it's different there."* A critical approach to teach- 
ing science content recognizes that students must first arUculate their own beliefs if they are to 
modify them in the light of their school experiences. Science teaching must begin by helping stu- 
dents to clarify and state their preconceptions so that students can go on to develop the deeper, 
more accurate understanding which is the goal of the critical approach to science education. 
Some of the remodelled lessons which follow suggest ways in which this might be accomplished. 

As you think about the critical approach to science teaching, keep these things in mind. We 
must try to emphasize the fundamental ideas rather than a myriad of fectual detail. We must try 
to emphasize a flexible understanding of science concepts and problem solving rather than Just 
drill and practice to masicr some standard explanations and problems. And finally, we must help 
students understand how scientists answer questions through both experiment and thought. 



* Hugh Helm & Joseph Novak. "A Framework for Conceptual Change with Special Reference to Misconception." 
Presented at the International Seminar on Misconceptions in Science and Mathematics. Cornell University. Ithaca, 
NY. 1983. 
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Titration 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

Hic students will: 

• learn the technique of titration and some of its applications 

• think independently by clarifying their results 

• transfer, insights and make interdisciplinary connections by discussing applicaUons of key 
concepts 

Standard Approach-- ^ 

students will obtain samples of standard acid and base solutions of 
unknown concentration from the teacher and follow the procedure outlined in 
the laboratory manual, to determine the concentration of the base. At least 
three trials should be done, and reasons stated in the discussion section of the 
laboratory report, for variations in results among the three trials. 



Critique 

This lesson faUs to take advantage of the informaUon and mis-information which students 
already possess regarding the roles of acids and bases in the world around them and in their 
own bodies. The process of titration has numerous applications in pure science and industry. 
These applications and their importance should be brought out. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I thinking independently 

S-II comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 
S-23 making Interdisciplinary connections 
S-9 developing confidence in reason 

Remodelled Lesson Plan — — 

students will be encouraged to tell what they think the word -neutralization** 
means and will, after discussion of the various interpretations of this term, be 
presented with the process from the point of view of the chemist. Relationships 
between volume and molarity of acids and bases and the titration process will 
be explained. Students will proceed to the laboratory where the process of 
titrating a sample of a solution of sodium hydroxide of unknown concentration 
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will be demonstrated. Students will cany out the appropriate calculations to 
determine the concentration of the unknown solution. Class results will be 
presented, in the form of a table, on the chalkboard, and reasons for variations 
will be discussed so that the method may be clarified. S-I 

Students will be asked to name substances which they are likely to encounter 
on a day-to-day basis which would lend themschres to the titration process. S-I I 
Possibilities would include househoW ammonia, vinegar, lemon and lime Juices, 
etc. A discussion of a variety ol' indicators which might be used with these sub- 
stances should be postponed, as it would only complicate matters. 

Students will be asked to brin^^ substances from home which might be titrat- 
ed tto determine their acid or base concentration. Care must be taken that, 
when these substances are titrated, they are properly diluted. 

A discussion of the application of the titration process to medicine and indus- 
try will serve to relate this laboratory exercise to other branches of science. S-23 

editor'3 note: Have students describe what happens when they are con- 
ducting their tests, explain why the procedure is as it is, and explain how.they 
make their calculations and why. "What, exactly are you doing? Why? What 
effect will that have? What are these liquids doing in there during this process? 
Why use this? Why have that control? What would happen if we ...? How might 
that affect our results? Why? V/hat does this information tell you? What do you 
need to know? What numbers do you need? Why? What equation are you 
using? Why? Which numbers go where? Why?" Etc. S-9 




The Nervous System 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

♦ team the parts of the nervous system and their functions 

• think independently and share what they know about the parts of the nervous system 

♦ relate this knowledge to diseases of the nervous system 

• predict results of breakdown of parts of the nervous system 



Standard Approach^ — — 

students will locate the terms describing the parts of the human nervous 
system In their text and record the terms in the proper spaces on the work- 
sheets distributed at the beginning of class. In addition, students will be asked 
to write, in their own words, a description of the function of each of the parts of 
the nervous system which they have located. 



Critique 

This lesson does not attempt to relate the names ^»nd functions of the parts of the human ner- 
vous system to the health of the students. No attempt is made to incorporate information which 
is vital to the students regarding acute and chronic diseases of the nervous system or the effects 
of substances, both controlled and uncontrolled, on the nervous system. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-l thinking independently 

S-23 making interdisciplinary connections 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

Remodelled Lesson Plan 

students will be asked to label as many of the parts of the nervous system 
as they can without making use of their textbooks. Discussion will then be car- 
ried out. with sharing of information until all of the key parts of the nervous 
system are labeled on the drawings with which they have been supplied. Using 
their texts only as much as necessary, students will, working in small groups, 
prepare a list of functions of each of the parts of the nervous system which 
thqr have labeled. S-1 



Information will then be gathered from the group regarding diseases of the 
nervous system with which the students might be familiar through contact 
with patients. Information will be presented regarding the similarities and dif- 
ferences among these diseases. There will also be a brief discussion of dis- 
eases such as polio with which the students have had little or no contact 

Students will be encouraged to bring to school clippings and articles from 
magazines regarding diseases and injuries to the nervous system. These will 
be shared orally for discussion and comment. In addition, a film will be 
shown, at a later date, describing the effects of drugs and alcohol on the ner- 
vous system. At all times, an attempt will be made to be consistent in the use 
of the proper terminology for the parts of the nervous system, in order to rein- 
force the learning which took place on the first day. S-23 

editor's note: To allow further opportunity for independent reasoning, stu- 
dents could predict what would happen to someone who suffered a breakdown 
of each of the parts of the nervous system which they have named and 
labeled, before being informed of such diseases. "If this has this function, 
what would happen if it no longer functioned fully or at all? Why do you say 
so? What would that be like for the victim?'* Students* predictions could then 
be compare^' with the diseases discussed. S-32 
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Scientific Reasomng: Do Snails 

See? 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• develop confidence in their ability to reason scientifically 

• propose experiments to provide evidence on the key question 

• clarify, through discussion, that the interpretation of experiments are based on assumptions 

• develop intellectual humility by examining their preconceptions 



Standard Approach — 

Many standard biology texts devote a very large proporUon of their 
effort to descriptive information. They tell the student how an origan- 
*lsm is classified, how it*s put together, how it all wor'-'^. Hie standard 
approach to discussing the mollusks, for instance, is to talk about 
-mollusks with one shell" and to^use the snail as a particular example. 
Generally, a text devotes about one page to the snail. In that page, stu- 
dents read about the evolution of the snal!, they see a diagram of its 
structure and a brief description of "how the snail works." Among 
many other statements, there is always a statement to the effect that 
land snails have eyes on the tips of two tentacles. 



Critique 

Instruction in the life sciences emphasizes information on the processes and physiology of 
cells and organisms. Too often, however, we forget that science education should also include 
experience with the ways in which scientists establish this information. An understanding of 
the ways of science is important for two reasons. First, as students grow in their ability to 
understand how scientific ideas are established, they become more critically informed "con- 
fiuiners" of scientific knowledge. They learn that scientific knowledge is established by people 
more-or-less like themselves. They also learn that scientific knowledge does not come with an 
ironclad guarantee that it is "correct." Second, by learning the ways of science, students will 
begin to be able to transfer those same skills to experiences they encounter in their own 
everyday lives. They begin to develop the attitudes and skills needed to become intellectually 
more autonomous and to come to their own understanding of the world based on the; own 
experience and critical thought. 
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Another problem with the discussions of -scientific method" found in texts is that they are 
often rather abstract Students usually cannot mak<t much sense of these kinds of discussions. 
] They, can memorize a list of steps, but they often cariiiot apply these steps in particular actual 

situations. As with aU of our teaching, we must give students practice applying general, abstract 
Ideas to particular situations. For that reason, this remodelled discussion focuses on helping stu- 
dents understand how scientists go about answering qu<5stlons like *'Can snails see?" 

1 

Strategies used to remodel 

3-9 developing confidence in reason 

S-5 developing Intellectual humility and suspending Judgment 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-I3 clarifying issues* conclusions, or beliefs 

S-3 exercising fair mindedness 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-d 

We could start this lesson with a discussion of snails and their behavior in 
order to bring out students' preconceptions. S-5 "Do you believe snails can 
see? What makes you believe this? Are you certain? Why or why not?" Often, 
students express a range of opinions of the "sightedness" of snails. Some of the 
reasons for their beliefs could be called "theoretical." For example, some stu- 
dents say that all animals have eyes, therefore snails must have eyes. Others 
say that those stalks on snails heads look like eyes so they must be eyes. Other 
students have reasons for their beliefs which could be called "experimental" in 
the sense that they are based on observational evidence. Examples of this 
might be the fact that snails are active at night, when It it dark, so they must 
be able to tell light from dark. All these reasons provide a context for students 
to pracUce many of the critical thinking skills like examining assumpUons and 
evidence. We can ht.p our students practice these skills by asking questions 
like the following? "Can you be sure they are eyes Just because they look like 
eyes? Are you sure that all animals have eyes? S-30 Snails do come out at 
night, but that might be because it is cooler out If that were so, could you sUll 
be sure that they were telling light from dark?" S-33 

After questioning students about their present beliefs and reasons we turn 
to "experimental" ways to explore these ideas. It would be ideal if students 
could actually observe snails in the classroom as they test their ideas, but dis- 
cussion may be the only possibility. To have students clarify this scientiflc con- 
clusion, we could start by asking. "What would be the difference in the snails* 
behavior if they could see or if they couldn't see?" Perhaps a student would 
respond that snails would back away from a bright light. We could ask "Would 
shining a flashlight at a snail and observing its behavior proue that the snail 
either could, or couldn't see? Could other explanations be consistent with that 
evidence?" S-I3 Depending on the particular responses which students made, 
you might suggest 1) that the light bulb also is hot, and that might be what the 
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snail sensed; 2) that the light might not be bright enough to affect snails; 3) 
that snails might like bright lights and might have moved toward the light. 
While some of these possibilities seem a little far-fetched, they do illustrate 
that experimental proof in science is complex, and that the implications of an 
experiment depend on assumptions. 

Discussions of this sort also give students practice in listening to the argu- 
ments of others. S-3 Through this kind of discussion, we can help students to 
critically examine how they, and scientists in general, might establish reasons 
for holding their beliefs. In this way, students can come to see scientific knowl- 
edge as the result of thought and evidence working together, and they will also 
begin to understand that evidence is interpreted in order to arrive at knowl- 
edge. Scientific knowledge does not arise unambiguously out of experiments. 



SchodMmeis<td0 preciojti i^ spend finy<six£ahU 
p(irtiQn^<>0On random facts. The, i^orid, afier all^ 
isjfilled^ith^^a^^^^ nmP^P ^f f^^M^^ 
cm jearh more than m inJtmU^imat porion of 
them. Though i^e need fatts and informijon, 
there U na reason why we 0nnot g<^^ f<^<^i^ 
juiipof the process of how to think 
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Inferences and the Structure of 

Atoms 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

Tlie students will: 

♦ think moi« preclscfy about thinking by developing a concept of Inference* distinguished 
from evidence 

♦ practice making and assessing Inferences In everyday contexts 

♦ practice making inferences in the specific context of the Marsden Rutherford experiment 
on atomic structure 



Texts often introduce the idea of the atom in a straight-forward way. The 
ideas of the Greeks are discussed brief^ and Dalton's atomic theoiy is present- 
ed along with a brief review of the kinds of evidence wliich led Dalton to these 
ideas. The general structure of the atom is presented by making some state- 
ments about protons, neutrons, and electrons and their location in the atom. 
The experiments of Marsden and Rutherford in which gold foil was bombarded 
with a beam of alpha particles are described. The implications of this experi- 
ment are discussed through statements like the following: To cveiyone's sur- 
prise, a veiy small fraction of the alpha particles bounced back. Rutherford 
proposed that the mass of the atom and the positive charge are concentrated 
in a small region. He called this region the nucleus. He thought of the rest of 
the atom as more or less empty space." 



This standard approach is straightforward and may be appropriate as a simple introduction 
to the basic structure of the atom. The approach is direct and it is easy for students to master, 
K\i a simple level at least, the names of the three basic subatomic particles, their properties, and 
their locations inside the atom. 

This chapter could, however, be expanded to teach students something about Inferring as a 
general thinking skill. In addition, students could be exposed to the idea that our picture of the 
atom is not a picture in the literal sense at all, but Is an inference based on experimental data 
like Marsden's and Rutherford's along with theoretical ideas like the nature of electrical forces 
and so forth. In the remodelling discussion, we will discuss some ways in which the material of 
this chapter could be used to teach about inferences. 



Standard Approach 



Critique 
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Strategies used to remodel 

S-aa thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 
8*S3 making plausible inferences. predictk>ns. or interpretations 

evaluating evkknce and alleged facts 
S*iS analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 
8*13 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s.28 — — 

You might begin teaching about inferences through a class discussion, like 
the examples which foUow. of inferences in everyday settings. 

"In everyday life, we think many things arc true from very simple things, 
like, 'my dog is standing outside the door' to very complex things like 'the world 
is built of very tiny things called atoms/ Have you ever stopped to think about 
how you know what is true? 

"We think some things arc true because we believe that we have direct evi- 
dence. For instance, you might see your dog standing outside the door and so 
you know that he Is there. You know because you can see him. But we also 
believe things are true even though we do not have such clear or direct evi- 
dence. Suppose you are in your house and you hear a scratching noise coming 
from the front door. Just as before, you might believe that it is true that your 
dog is standing at the door. But this time, the evidence is dUTerent; you don't 
actually see him. but the sound you hear makes you think he Is at the front 
door. You might think this because you can't think of any better explanation 
for the noise. So you think it is your dog. We call this process 'making an Infer- 
ence.* An inference is something we believe to be true based on some evidence. 

''We can not be sure of the truth of all of our inferences. But some inferences 
are better than others. In our dog example, for instance, if we hear his chain 
rattling and hear him barking and scratching we could be pretty sure that it is 
him outside the door. We could say we are pretty sure about this inference. If. 
on the other hand, all we heard was some scratching, we might sill infer he 
was out there, but this time inference is less sound. It could be we are hearing 
some other animal, perhaps a raccoon. 

"Sometimes we get so used to making a particular Inference that we do not 
even realize that we are inferring. If every time we hear scratching at the door 
we find out that It is our dog. we Just take for granted that scratching means 
our dog is out there* Wc get used to taking the scratching as direct evidence 
that cur dog is there. Many of the Tacts' of science are really Inferences, but we 
arc so used to them that we do not consider them any longer to be Inferences, 
we oilen Just talce them for truth. But It is important to remember that things 
like the details of atoms are really inferences from evidence and not something 
we have observed directly." 

After this general introduction, students could review their general sense of 
the process of inference by answering the following questions. There are sever- 
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al possible answers to some of these questions. This reinforces the idea that 
when wc make inferences, we can not be sure of the truth of our inferences, 
even when we have consideied the evidence rationally. 

1. While sitting in a sunlit room, you notice that the direct sunlight has quit 
coming through the window. What are the different things you might infer? 

2. A few minutes after the sunlight quit coming through the window, you could 
observe drops of water falling from the sl^. Does this provide any additional 
evidence for your inference? S-32 

3. Can you be sure that what you have inferred is true? Why or why not? What 
additional evidence would support or undermine your inference? S-IS 

Students could then be asked to describe other cveiyday examples of infenrlng. 

Now that your students understand some general ideas about inferences, 
you can apply this understanding to the subject oPthis chapter, the basic 
structure of the atom, and especially to the evidence of Marsden '>nd 
Rutherford. Hie following questions are helpful: 

1. We say the atom is made of a very small positively charged nucleus and nega- 
tivety charged electrons which exist outside of the nucleus. Some evidence 
relating to the discoveiy of the nucleus was provided by the experiments of 
Marsden and Rutherford when they shot alpha particles at a gold foil. Briefly, 
what is that evidence? 

2. After reviewing this evidence, would you say that scientists have directly 
observed the nucleus or have they inferred that it was there? Sk33 

3. Can you think of any other explanation that might account for their results? 
3-32 

4. Explain whether or not their evidence shows that atoms of the different ele- 
ments all have the same basic structure of a positive nucleus surrounded by 
negative electrons. S-33 

5. Summing up, would you say that we know the basic structure of atoms for 
sure from their experiments with alpha particles and gold foil? S-I3 

After students have learned more about atoms, they could discuss other 
evidence which supports the idea. 





Ectothermy 



by Carol it Gontangi Mountain View 
High School, Mountain View, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• ask and clarify a question and propose aliypothcsis 

• generate and assess lab procedures to settle the question 

• organize and evaluate their data n x 

• make inferences from their results 

• deeply question scientific reasoning by exploring the relative significance of various zoolog- 
ical dassifications 

• modify hypotheses, if necessary, to fit data 

• examine and correct their original misconceptions 



Standard Approach^ 

students are given a set of instructions to perform the experiment of 
counting breaths a goldfish takes in various temperatures. The instructions 
provide background information and direct the students' thinking about the 
problem. The procedure is provided in detaiL Students are told how to 
graph the results. Students are called upon to make a hypothesis, collect 
data, and come to a conclusion. 



Critique 

This experiment, like most others in high school lab books, is intended to confirm a con- 
cept that has already been presented to students. Since students know this, it often leads to 
more confusion. High school students often have flrmly-held beliefs that are based upon their 
own limited experience, and these ideas are not easily broadened. They tend to interpret the 
results of experiments in light of these limited ideas and not to look for the application of nev/ 
Ideas. If these students are negligent in their reading and thinking (as many students are) 
th^ will assume that the experiment is confirming their preconceived notions and will inter- 
pret data in this way. in this case, the fundamental difference between endothcrms and 
ectothcrms is the idea that may be missed unless the student is actively involved in both the 
design and the analysis of the experiment. 
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Strategies used to remodel 

S-I thinking independently 

8-29 noting signiilcant similarities and differences 

S-1 7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-19 generating or assessing solutions 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

S-S developing intellectual humility and suspending Judgment 



Remodelled Lesson Plan ^ 

Day one 

In small groups, students could be asked to brainstorm what they know 
about fish for three minutes. This list is shared and put on the board. Next, 
they are asked to brainstorm what they know about cold-bloodedness versus 
warm-bloodedness. and this list is also put on the board: S-I 

Next, each team of students is given a goldfish to observe for five minutes. 
The fish is in a beaker of water. Some beakers are set in larger bowls contain- 
ing wann water, and some in ice chips. Students are asked to write down as 
many observations as possible about the fish and its surroundings. Students 
are asked to report their observations and **warm" teams and ''cold" teams 
compare what they saw. One inevitable observation is that the fish in warm 
water were breathing faster than the fish in cold water. The teacher could focus 
the discussion on this fact and on the idea of metabolism. Other observations, 
like increased movement in warm water could be related to this. S-29 

The teacher asks the class to think about a good scientiilc question or two 
that could be asked about this situation. This discussion should include dis- 
cussion of what is meant in science by a good question. **Can we test this ques- 
tion? How? Why ask this? What value does the answer have?" S-I 7 Through 
questioning, the students can also be reminded that data involving a larger 
number of fish will be more reliable than data only involving one or two fish, so 
the entire class should follow the same procedure and combine data. 

In small groups, students can decide upon a procedure to propose to the 
class. Each group can then present its proposal, and the class can decide upon 
which one to follow. ^Would this procedure answer our question? Would the 
results be accurate? What, exactly are we looking for?" S-19 



Students follow the procedure decided upon on day one, and collect data. 
Day three 

Data from the various teams is combined on the board, and the meaning 
of the data is discussed. ''What did we find? What doer U mean? What can 
we infer from these results?" 8-32 This discussion should now focus upon 
the idea of endothermy and ectothermy, and the difference between the way 
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the fish responded and the way a mammal or bird would respond in a simi- 
lar situation. •'Are mammals affected the same way? What accounts for the 
difference? How? Why?"S-29 

The data is likely to involve the variables of temperature and breathing rate, 
and the teams can be given time in groups to review graphing techniques. The 
remainder of the time on day three can be given to the groups to organize their 
notes and start work on their lai> papers. The paper can be a group product. 

editor*s note: Students could review their original brainstormed ideas, eval- 
uate them, and discuss possible connections between the items they mentioned 
and their experiments. "Does this point have any connection to our study? 
What? Why? How sure can we be of this? How could we find out for sure?** S-5 

How important is the distinction between warm and cold-blooded animals? 
Wliy? What distinctions are more important to zoologists? Why? Less impor- 
tant? Why? Students can examine charts showing biological classifications, 
and explore possible reasons for the hierarchy of distinctions. (For example, 
vertebrates versus invertebrates is a more basic and therefore more important 
distinction than that studied in this lab.) S-1 7 

Did any categorizations surprise you? Do zoologists group together animals 
that seem veiy diflierent? Which? How can we find out why they are grouped 
this way? (For exainple, students may be surprised at some of the animals con- 
sidered rodents. They could look the term up in a glossary, dictlonaiy. encyclo- 
pedia, or text index, and speculate on the significance of the category.) S-I7 
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Periodic Trends in the Elements 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• predict trends of some important atomic ciiaracteristics 

• give reasons for their predictions, engaging in dialogical discussion of them 

• check the accuracy of their predictions against explanations given in their texts 

Standard Approach 

Many chemistry texts approach the idea of **chemical periodicity** ln:a similar , 
way* They begin with a brief review of the historical work of Mendeleev* They 
say that he listed the elements in order of atomic number and then was able to 
note periodic occurrence of particular chemical properties. These texts then go 
on to present the modern periodic table. They explain the particular form the 
periodic table takes, by referring to the ^electron populations of the various 
atomic orbitals. These texts also explain several different characteristics of 
atoms including atomic radius, ionization energy, electron affinity, chemical 
reactivity, and others in terms of the electronic configuration of the atoms and 
their location on the periodic table. 



Critique 

The standard approach raises two questions. First, the content represented by this approach 
to the topic of chemical periodicity is complicated and abstract. Students must master several 
fundamental concepts in order to understand the underlying causes for the periodicity of many 
atomic properties. These concepts include atomic orbitals, especially the energies and spatial dis- 
tributions of electrons in the various orbitals. Attentive and motivated high school students can 
state definitions, facts, and some standard explanations about these kinds of topics. When 
approached with a somewhat new situation, however, these same students often give evidence of 
not '^learly understanding these topics. Are the broad goals of high school science education well 
served by teaching material which is so abstract that it may be beyond the understanding of our 
better students? The usual answer is that those students who go on to college chemistry will 
need this background. In our view, there is some basis to this. High school science teachers must 
weigh the question of how much of their teaching is justified only by the preparation of their stu- 
dents for future study. It is also our view, however, that a clear understanding of the fundamen- 
tal ideas of science serves the needs of all students, regardless of their future plans by helping 
them understand and retain the essence of important scientific concepts. For these reasons, we 
caution teachers to think carefully about their emphasis on Uie many details which could be 
included under the topic ^chemical periodicity.** 
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Our second point concerns the depth of understanding which students develop from the stan- 
dard approach to chemical periodicity. Texts often cover a wide range of atomic characteristics, 
including atomic radius, ionization energy, electron afllnlty, chemical reactivity, ionic size, elec- 
tronegativity and others. We must ask, however, how well students understand the Jundamental 
concepts which e3q)lain the trends we can observe across the periodic table. Our students give us 
evidence of their level of real understanding when we observe how they study for this chapter. We 
often sec their periodic tables marked up with arrows indicating that the ionization energy goes up 
as \ye go to the right on the table along with arrows indicating that the atomic radius goes down, 
and so forth. While these are important facts tp a practicing chemist, what we really want is for 
our students to understand why these trends are observed. It's really more important for them to 
understand the why of all these trends, than to know the direction of each trend. For this reason, 
our remodel focuses on strategies for helping students understand the important concepts under- 
lying chemical periodicity rather than on learning the trends in the properties themselves. 

In general, we think that it is a good strategy to emphasize mastery of a few fundamental ideas 
rather than emphasizing knowledge of the detailed information which practicing scientists use in 
their work. As a basic strategy in teaching periodicity, we suggest that you emphasize under- 
standing and applying the fundamental concepts of energies and sizes of orbitals. You can do 
this by using activities which require students to make predictions of the various periodic proper- 
ties like atomic size, ionization energy, and so forth* In this way, you do two things. First, when 
students predict these trends, they pay more attention to the basic ideas themselves than to the 
direction of the particular trends. This helps students learn the basic ideas and it also gives them 
insight into how science can be seen as the sum of a relatively few basic ideas. Second, asking 
students to make predictions is one of the bast ways for you to check their understanding of 
basic ideas. By listening to them explain how they arrived at their predictions, you can get an 
accurate sense of their understanding. 

First, you should consider for yourself what the basic ideas of this chapter are. All the trends 
mentioned in the standard approach to chemical periodicity can be predicted on the basis of 
three fundamental ideas: 1) for a given principal quantum number, the energies of the electrons 
with that principal quantum number are lowered if the nuclear charge is increased; 2) for a given 
principal quantum number, the electrons are pulled closer to the nucleus as the nuclear charge 
is increased; and 3) as the principal quantum number is increased, both the energy and distance 
of the electron from the nucleus increase. This effect can overpower the opposite effect of greater 
nuclear charge. The first two of these ideas can be explained simply in terms of greater nuclear 
attraction. Tlie third idea is more difficult to explain, since it is the result of a feature of quantum 
mechanics overpowering the effect of greater nuclear attraction. The point of this remodelling dis- 
cussion, however, is not to analyze the tliree fundamental ideas in detail. We are demonstrating 
that it Is possible to list the few basic ideas of a chapter and then to review them with students 
so that they can practice using the basic ideas to make predictions. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 




Remodelled Lesson Plan . 25 

You should present your own form of the basic ideas to your students, and 
then present them with some challenges. ''Can any of you use these ideas to 
predict how the size of atoms will change as we go across a row of the periodic 
table? Down a column? S-32 What are your reasons for this prediction?" 
Encourage students to ai^gue with each other, trjtog to justify their positions. 
Through these kinds of questions, you will help your students think about the 
basic ideas. You will also encourage them to look at the graphs and tables in 
the text with more curiosity, since they will be trying to find the information to 
prove whether the class's predictions were accurate. **Can anyone find a graph 
or table in the chapter which will let us check the accuracy of these predic- 
tions?" This simple technique encourages them to be more active processors of 
information. Having made predictions, th^ correct answers and explanations 
will mean more to them than if they are given from the start. 

In the same way you can ask them to predict some of the other trends such 
as ionization energy. S-32 While we do hope that their predictions will be accu- 
rate, keep in mind that it*s the spirit of thoughtful prediction you are encourag- 
ing. In this way, topics like periodic trends can be used to encourage thoughtful 
exploration of basic ideas, rather than masteiy of detailed information which 
remains unconnected in students* minds and is often misapplied later. 
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SnelFs Law: Designing Labs 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: , ^. ^ xt. 

• Besi^ a laboratory procedure for taking data to provide an answer to a question, thus 

developing confidence in using reasoning to solve problems 

• provide an answer which is Justified by reasoning from their own observations 



Standard Approach 

Many laboratory manuals introduce the index of refraction of a substance by 
defining it as "the ratio of the speed of light in a vacuum to its speed in the 
substance." These lab manuals might then state that "All indices of refraction 
are greater than one/ and The index of refraction is also obtained from Snell's 
Law. which states that the ratio of the sine of the angle of incidence to the sine 
of the angle of refraction is a constant for all angles of incidence.** They may 
also state that "If a ray enters a more dense optical medium obliquely, it is 
bent toward the normal.** A typical approach would be to give two objectives to 
students: 1) measure angles of incidence and refraction; and 2j calculate the 
index of refraction of glass using Snell's Law. Many manuals give a step-by- 
step procedure, a data table, directions for calculations, and several questions 
for Interpreting the data. Students will sometimes be able to find the answers 
to some of these questions in the introductoiy paragraph for this activity. 



Critique 

One problem with this standard approach, from the point of view of encouraging critical think- 
ing, is that students are directed to perform a series of measurements without first conceiving a 
question or planning a strategy. The point of the activity unfolds only through the questions in 
the "Conclusions** part of the activity, which is located at the end of the activity. The problem 
with this design is that students are asked to engage in a series of measurements which have no 
apparent relationship to any particular question. This "cookbook** approach to laboratory 
instruction is very common in commercial lab manuals, and this particular case gives us a good 
example in which to discuss an alternative approach. In addition, by asking students to copy a 
particular data table (for which a model is given in the text), no chance is given for the students 
to invent a way to organize the data they are about to take. Again, this strategy removes another 
opportunity for students to organize their own approach to answering a question. The remodelled 
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discussion will focus on this lab as an example of a general approach to lab procedures designed 
by, the students with substantial teacher direction. We will call this process "directed student- 
invention" of labs. 

Another problem, perhaps related to the first, is that the three questions posed by the manual 
are actually answered in the Introductoiy paragraph. This reinforces the attitude that there is 
nothing really to be learned by actually investigating in the lab. 

This activity also gives us the chance to raise the question of the appropriateness of particular 
science concepts for l^igh school students. Refraction is an interesting and important characteris- 
tic of light. The quantitative, trigonometric expression of Snell's Law is one way of looking at 
refraction, but this quantitative expression may well mask the more fundamental qualitative 
understanding students should develop. For instance, what is the physical meaning of the state- 
ment that **A11 indices of refraction are greater than one?" Of course this means that light travels 
slower through any material than it does through a vacuum. But the manual does not make this 
clear, nor doesTt cause the student to think about this. 

The major change needed in this lesson is to reduce the cookbook style in which directions are 
given by the lab manual. This can be done by asking the students to "invent" the lab without the 
use of the lab manual. Of course it would be foolish to ask students to invent their labs with no 
help; after all, many bright people have worked over a long period of time to understand the sci- 
ence we now teaa^ in schools, and we certainly cannot expect our students to invent ever3rthing 
they are to learn or do. But students can consider certain kinds of questions and. with their 
teachers' guidance, design a way to find answers which are based on their own analysis of data 
they take in lab. It is often necessary to ask questions which are simple enough for students to 
really understand what the question means and design a procedure to find an answer. This 
necessity can be viewed as a "blessing in disguise." since it encourages us to limit the concepts to 
ones which students can understand and investigate in a deep and critical way. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 
S-I9 generating or assessing solutions 

S-Il comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-9 

The basic approach to "student-designed" labs is to pose a question in an 
intriguing way and then guide the class, through an interactive discussion, to 
a procedure for settling it. Clearly, if you ask students to invent something, you 
may get a wide range of inventions, or in this case, a wide range of possible 
laboratory procedures. While there are pros and cons to various approaches, 
we suggest you guide the students' thinking and discussion sufficiently that 
the class as a whole converges to a common procedure. Moreover, a skillful 
teacher can guide the class to an approach he or she knows will work. Often, 
this procedure could be the one that the lab manual has suggested. But the 
important point is that the students will become more aware of the actual 
question to which they are trying to find an answer, and they will have a better 
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understanding of the reasons for the particular procedure they will use. 

One practical technique for using this approach is for you to discuss with 
the class possible approaches to the lab while you make a record of the class's 
conclusions on the overhead projector. In many cases, it Is useful to have this 
discussion the day preceding lab day. The u?e of the overhead has two advan- 
tages. First, you have the ability to shape the written record. You can reject or 
accept Ideas, reword Ideas, and generally control the discussion. Second, the 
notes (Including drawings. Ideas for tables and graphs, etc.) can be projected 
the next day to help students remember what they are to do. what kind of 
table to make, and so forth. S-I9 Since the record was made during class dis- 
cussion. It Is familiar to students and they wUl tend to feel a kind of psycholog- 
ical ownership of the procedure they are following. S-9 

A variation of the Snell's Law lab dlscucsed here Is Ideally suited to this 
technique of teacher-directed student Invention. The full trigonometric expres- 
sion of Snell's Law Is probably too obscure for most students to Investigate, 
but a simpler qualitative sense of the law is appropriate for student investiga- 
tion without use of cookbook-like instrucUons. The question for Investigation 
could be posed by having students experiment with familiar demonstrations 
like viewing a coin In the bottom of a cup first empty and then filled with 
water, or observing a straight rod Inserted into a container of water. Both these 
demonstrations give the teacher a chance to ask how light Is bent as It passes 
into or out of transparent media. We are not suggesting that most students 
could deal with this question productively without some help, and this Is one 
of the points where you must give some Information or help, but not too much. 
One approach Is to stick two large pins or nails Into a board and ask the class 
where you would have to put your eye along the surface of the board to make 
the more distant pin appear to lie behind the closer pin. Of course they will 
respond that you eye should go on a straight line drawn through the location 
of the two pins. But what does this prove? Perhaps It wlli not be Immediately 
obvious to your students, but this simple observation shows that light from 
both pins travels in a straight line to your eye. That Is why you cannot see the 
one pin In Its location behind the other. 

With some classes you could now give tliem their own setups and tell them 
to view the two pins through a rectangular piece of glass. With rather able stu- 
dents, it will be sufficient to tell them that they can now invent a way to 
answer the question generated during the d^^^monstration. You may want to 
have them experiment a bit then have a whole-class discussion. In this way 
the class as a whole can understand how the simple setup they have can be 
used to answer the question. Depending on the class and your Judgment of 
their abilities and needs, you could provide more or less direction until the 
class understood that th^ could take the data they need to answer the ques- 
tion. Your instructions would then be to take data, in this case, they would 
probably make some line drawings of a few locations of the block and glass 
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and the resulting -sight line* of the two pins as the light emeiged, refracted, 
through the glass. Your instruction could include the requirement for students 
to provide an answer to the question with justiflcation by using the data which 
they have collected. As a nice wrap-up they could try to explain why the coin 
became visible over the ed^e of the cup when water was added. S-II 
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The Wave-Particle Theory of Light 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

Hie students will: 

• explore and clarify the nature of models and the use of model in science through discussion 

• note significant similarities and differences between models and what they represent 

• develop confidence in reason by proposing a model to explain a physical observation 

• interpret an observation with light in terms of the wave model of light 



Standard Approach 

In introducing the electromagnetic spectrum, texts will mention the wave-par- 
ticle theory of light. Students are told that if they look at a distant light source 
through a pinhole in a card, the pattern of light they observe is larger than the 
actual size of the pinhole. Hiey are told that this "strange effect can be explained 
if light is thought of as a series of waves.** They are then told that other kinds of 
experiments give different results. These experiments show that light "always 
transfers energy in the form of small particles.** The students are told that these 
light particles are called photons. The passage concludes by saying the wave- 
particle theory of lighi is the name of the thcoiy that results from combining 
these two different kinds of experimental results. 



Critique 

Tills brief passage raises several questions: how models are used in science; ^hy diffraction 
through a pinhole indicates that light acts like a wave; what "transfers energy in the form of 
small particles** means; what it means for light to act as a wave in some experiments and as a 
particle in others. Most of these issues cannot be dealt vAih successfully in a brief introductory 
passage. (In fact, such passages suggest considering whether these issues should be addressed 
this briefly if the result is to raise issues which students cannot understand.) It is possible, 
though, to help students understand the role of mddels in science and, for this reason, this 
remodelling discussion will focus on the use of models in science. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

noting significant similarities and differences 
5*9 developing confidence in reason 

S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan — i 

Ihe discussion could begin by raising the issue of models in general. The most 
familiar use of the word 'model* to students is probably as in *model aliplane.* a 
small representatloii of a larger object The following questions will help students 
discover some features of models. ''How Is a model airplane like an actual air- 
plane? How is it different? What docs a model of an aliplane enable you to do? 
What kinds of things does a real airplane do that a model cannot do?- Through 
these kinds of questions, we try to help students clarify their own thinking about 
this sUaple kind of model, s-14 

Next, we could introduce models which are more abstract than simple model 
airplanes. Most students have had experience with some kind of map, and we 
will use this to extend the idea of a modet After reminding the students about 
road maps, perhaps by showing them a road map of your state as an example, 
you could ask them to think of the ways in which this map is a model and how 
this xnap model differs from an airplane model. **Is the map a complete picture of 
your state? Could you use the map to find out everything you might want to 
know about your state?" These kinds of questions will help students understand 
that a map is a useful representation of some aspects of your state in which peo- 
ple might be interested. The map is not a complete, accurate representation of 
every aspect of your state, but it does help us understand and use the road sys- 
tem. We would probably make a different kind of map If we wanted to under- 
stand how the hills and mountains of the state worked to form river systems, for 
instance. The following kinds of questions will encourage students to explore the 
usefulness of maps. ''What does this road map tell us? What does it help us do? 
Is this map a miniature model of our state? Are there things in our state which 
aren't shown on this map? Why are these things left oft?** The point of these 
questions, and many other possible questions, is that maps (or models in gener- 
al) are not complete representations but are designed to help us understand 
some particular aspect of the thing we are studying. S-29 

In the case of maps, we make a small model of a large object. In much of sci- 
ence we do the opposite — we make a large mode! of small things like atoms, for 
instance. But these models in science have many of the same features of the 
models and maps we have been discussing. 

Sometimes in our science teaching, we can describe something or let students 
experience it directly and then ask students to invent some kind of model. For 
example, after watching a drop of ink slowly diffuse througli a glass of water, stu- 
dents could tiy to invent the best model they can to explain what they saw. 3-9 

In the case of a model for light, we can let students observe diffraction through 
a pinhole, as the original lesson points out Hie students can also be shown pic- 
tures of water waves bending around objects — breakwaters in a harbor, for 
instance. You could ask, "If light acted like these kinds of waves, what would we 
expect to see when light travels through pinholes and into our eyes?" S-32 
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Hirough questions like this, you can lead students to understand possible impli- 
cations of the pinhole in the card activity mentioned in the original text passage. 
In this way we can begin to help students understand what it means to say 
-lights acts like a wave" or that "we can use a wave model of light." 

Hie text goes on to mention the particle model fcr light Unfortunately, the 
evidence leading to this model Is much more dilllcult to observe and interpret. 
We cannot present this evidence to students. In this remodelling discussion, we 
have, however, seen an approach which helps students understand, what models 
are and how they are used in science. We have also taken a brief look at some of 
the evidence which is best interpreted thorough the wave model of light. 



Your first remodels should use those skills or 
iHsights clearest to you. Other principles can be y 
integrdted as they become clean n 
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Newton's Second Law 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

Hie students will: 

• make plausible predictions about motions of objects 

• analyze their experiences regarding motions of objects 

• clarify the concepts of force, friction, and mass through discussions and questions about 
common e3q)eriences 

Standard App^^^^i^ 

Texts often approach teac^iing Newton's Second Law of Motion by using exam- 
ples of frictionless surfaces, such as a hockey puck on ice. They then state that 
experiments in such situations have shown that doubling the force will double 
the acceleration. Some texts introduce the mass of an object as the ratio 
between the force and acceleration, and provide a summaiy of Newton's Second 
Law: *When a force is applied to an object the object accelerates in the direction 
of the applied force. The acceleration is greater when the force is greater. The 
acceleration is less when the mass of the object is greater.* 



Critique 

Newton's Second Law is veiy dlfflcult for students to understand, since it apparently contra- 
dicts' many of our eveiyday experiences. For instance. fricUonal forces are so much a part of 
eveiyday life that students rarely have the opportunity to experience fricUonless moUons. The 
text misses an Important opportunity for students to come to terms with this aspect of their 
experiences. Also, the deflniUon of 'mass' as force divided by acceleraUon is much too abstract to 
be of use to students at this level. 

This lesson gives us the chance to raise the question of the appropriateness of presenUng par- 
ticular science concepts to high school students. It is appropriate for these students to tiy to 
understand the motion of objects in terms of their own experience and in terms of the ideas of 
scienUsts who have studied motion. Newton's Laws, though, present a highly abstract and con- 
densed way of understanding motion. Many of the important aspects of Newton's Laws are often 
not apparent In eveiyday life, and therefore, students' preconcepUons about moUon are often 
quite at odds with the abstractions of Newton's Laws. Briefly, what are some of the preconcep- 
tions students have which apparently contradict Newton's Laws? 

Hie First Law states. "Objects move in a straight line at constant speed unless a force is acUng 
on them." Since eveiyday motions are always subject to forces, especially frictional forces, chil- 
dren are without the kinds of experience which wculd enable them to have "experienced" the 
First Law. As a different example, many students tiiink that if a stone whirled overhead in a cir- 
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cle on a string is rekascd. the stone wiU follow a kind of curved path (when viewed from above). 
Their preconceptions on this kind of moUon are entU-ely at odds with the predicUon of the First 
Law that the stone will follow a straight line. 

The Second Law deals with the relaUonship between force, mass, and acceleration. Again, this 
prcsenU diflkulty for students, since our everyday e)q)erience leads us to see motions in terms of 
force, ivelght, and speed Based on everyday experience, most students believe lhat the harder 
you push something, the faster it goes. We develop these preconcepUons from experiences like 
pushing heavy objects across the floor. While the confusion of weight for mass is not a relaUvely 
important issue for students, the spirit of the Second Law is lost when we relate forces to speeds 
rather than to accelerations. 

Strategies used to remodel 

8-12 developing one's perspecUve: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 
S-I thinking independenUy 

S-14 clarifying and anafyzing the meanings of words or phrases 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-i^ 



We begin remodelling this lesson by changing its goal somewhat. Instead of 
trying to teach Newton's Laws, we try to do two things: 1} we try to help students 
articulate their preconcepUons about the motion of objects; and 2) we try to 
challenge students in a way which encourages them to modify their understand- 
ing to arrive at a more powerful, all-encompassing view of their experiences, 
thus developing their perspectives. If we can accomplish these goals, we will help 
prepare them for a critical understanding of the abstract statement of Newton's 
h^^s later in their education. 

As an example, let us begin with the relationship between force ("pushes and 
pulls" to students) and motion. We could have students consider two extreme 
situations: pushing a car along a road and pushing an object over a very 
smooth, frictionless surface. (Use a sItuaUon your students might have experi- 
enced like a frozen lake, an air hockey table, sliding on a smooth or wet floor, 
etc.) "What happens when we stop pushing? Why?" S-I Through questions like 
this, we are trying to chaUenge one /characteristic preconception which Is that 
something moving requires a continuing force. Our strategy is to cause students 
to consider the difference between high-friction and low-fricUon situations. Also 
have them consider the force required 1) to stop moving objects, and 2) to change 
their direction. Through this stiategy. we hope that students will see changing 
moUon (in speed or direcUon) as the result of external force acUng on the object. 
This is one of the difficult points in Newton's Laws for beginners. 

Another major point In Newton's Second Law Is the mass of an object. While 
the texts* definition of mass as "the ratio of force to acceleration" Is technically 
Correct. It Is not an appropriate definition for students at this level. At this age. 
students should learn science by considering concrete ideas. While force and. to 
some extent, acceleration are concepts with which students have direct experl- 
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ence; the idea of a ratio of these quantities is too abstract for students to under- 
stand in a critical sense. It is probably better to refer to the mass of an object as 
"the amount of matter." Students often confuse the mass of an object with the 
JHctfonal/orce associated.with moving it Big objects, like pianos, are difficult to 
move around due to friction. It is, however, surprising^ easy to move a small 
boat vi^eighing about as much as a piano, since the frictional force opposing the 
motion of a boat in the water is very small. Through questions involving large 
objects and small objects, along with high- and low-friction situations, we can 
clarify students* understanding of mass of objects. S-I4 

Ask students, "Why is It harder to move objects on rough surfaces than 
smooth or slippery surfaces? Why is it harder to start an object moving on a 
smooth surface, than it is to keep it moving? Why is it harder to stop a bulky 
object than one with less matter? A faster object than a slower one?-.S-l 
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Photosynthesis: Designing Labs 



by Carol R. Gontang, Mountain View 
High School, Mountain View, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• ask good questions about observations they make 

• form hypotheses concerning these questions 

• generate and assess solutions by designing controlled experiments to test their hypotheses 
' - V • interpret their results through. dialectical discussion 

• modify their hypotheses, if necessary, to fit the data 

• discuss at length the reason hypotheses are not "proven" by experiments 

• correct their original misconceptions concerning plant metabolism based upon their exper- 
iments By recognizing contradlctioRS 



Standard Approach : 

students are given a complete set of instructions concerning the setup of all 
parts of the experiment They use the acid Indicator bromthymol blue to see if 
plants lea In light overnight take in carbon dioxide. Questions and hypotheses 
arc provided by the manual. Students are asked to predict the results of the 
experiment based upon the hypotheses provided, and to make observations. 
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Critique 

While students are collecting and interpreting data in the original lesson, they are missing out 
on an important thinking exercise by not being allowed to ask good questions and to design the 
experiment and control for each question themselves. The original lesson docs not provide a dis- 
cussion of the skill of asking a good quesUon {in the scienUflc sense) or the Importance of a 
model or hypothesis. 

Like many •cookbook" style labs in high school science classes, this lab is presented after the 
students have been given the facts about photosynthesis, so that the experiment is not a true 
investigation, but is a confirmation of what the students have already been told. When experi- 
ments are presented this way. students tend to see results as "proof." The fact that in real sci- 
ence, experiments both begin and end with questions and hypotheses is lost when labs are 
presented this way. The traditional presentation gives students the idea that the objective in sci- 
ence is to prove a preconceived notion to be correct, and that to fail to do so means a bad experi- 
ment (and a bad grade). Students should also be encouraged to add other experiments, thus 
broadening and enriching their study. 
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Strategies used to remodel 

S-« developing Intellectual humility and suspending Judgment 
S^2 making plausible inferences, predictions, or Interpretations 
S-10 refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

genera.tlng or assessing solutions 
3-9 developing confidence in reason 

S-26 reasoning dialecUcally; evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
S-34 recognizing contradictions 
S-I thinking Independently 



The experiment could serve as an introduction to a unit on photosynthe- 
sis and respiration. Students have learned in earlier classes that plants 
•'breathe In* carbon dioxide and give off oxygen, while animals do the 
reverse. Typically, however, they have not understood that plants also carry 
out aerobic respiration at the same time that they perform photosynthesis, 
and that this process goes on day and night. 

Day One 

To begin the Investigation, the students could spend ten minutes In small 
groups brainstorming a list of all the things they know or assiame about plants 
and photosynthesis. These lists could tlien be shared and put up on the board 
with no correction from the teacher. At the end of the lesson, students will 
letum to the lists to see if their original views have been supported. S-5 

In a demonstration, the teacher could show the students how to add carbon 
dioxide to water containing the acld/t>ase Indicator bromthymol blue, by 
adding drops of carbonated water or by bubbling his or her breath through the 
water with a soda straw. CThe water-bromthymol blue mixture becomes yellow 
with the addlUon of COg.) A length of Elodea plant Is added to the water In a 
test tube, and the tube Is left In good light overnight. 



Day Two 

The next day, the water around the plant will have turned green or blue. The 
class could then be asked to discuss what this color change might mean. *'How 
should we interpret this result? Why? How does that InterpretaUon fit In with 
what we know?" S-32 They could be asked how they can be sure that the plant 
caused the color change and not some other fector. This would lead to a dis- 
cussion of the variables that may have played a part In the demonstration 
(plant, carbon dioxide, light, etc.) S-IO 

Students could next be given time In small groups to formulate questions 
about the effects of the variables, and to think of ways that they might use the 
demonstrated materials to tiy to answer their questions. **If the result might 
have been due to that, how could we test for It? How could we ensure that 
won't affect our results? How would It enter the picture? How could we elimi- 
nate It or keep It out?" S-J9 It Is likely that students will ask what effect light 
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had on the results, and that they vnVi decide to tiy a similar set-up in the dark. 
They might also try a control with no plant, to ascertain that it was, in fact, 
the plant that caused the change; or leave a plant in water to which no carbon 
dioxide has been added (water is green or blue); or leave a tube with blue 
water and no plant; or put an airtight cover over the tube with a plant 
Students* experiments are set up and left overnight. S-9 

Day Three 

Hie next day, students make observations and combine their data in a large 
group discussion. Through questioning, the teacher can guide the discussion to 
explore the results. The teacher Invites hypotheses to explain the results.S-32 
It Is Important that the teacher asks for more than one hypothesis that would 
be consistent with the data, and then discusses which one might fit the data 
and background. informaUon best. "What might this show? What else could it 
show. Instead? ... Which seems more plausible? Why? What do we know that 
should make us favor one explanation over another?" Students could argue 
with each other for their theories and argue against competing theories. S-26 

Next, the teacher brings up the question of what a plant is doing in the dark 
when (as an earlier experiment indicated) photosynthesis is not going on. 
Students again devise experiments and controls to explore whether carbon 
dioxide is being used or given off at this time. S-19 

Day Four 

The results in this last set of experiments will show carbon dioxide being 
given off. Students can be asked to hypothesize about what type of process 
might produce carbon dioxide, and they can be reminded of how their own 
breath turned bromthymol blue to a yellow color. This discussion leads to the 
idea that plants perform cellular respiration Just as animals do. 

Finally, students review the lists they made at the beginning of the lesson to 
see If the lists need to be modified or expanded. ""Is this statement consistent 
with what weVe found? Do our results contradict this idea? Did our experi- 
ment prove this claim? Do we have sufficient evidence to Judge this?" S-34 

It is Important that during the design sessions and the interpretation of the 
results the teacher avoids shutting off further discussion by teUing students a 
particular interpretation of data is right or wrong. Instead, the teacher should 
respond to a student's proposed interpretation by inviting other students to 
respond to it S-1 Interpretations should be critiqued on the basis of whether 
they are consistent with the data, and not on the basis of whether the student 
has guessed a desired response correctly. S-9 
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Darwin: A Socratic Approach 



by Joan C. Simons, Grimsley High 
Schools, Greensboro, NC 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

Hie students will: 

• be introduced to the concepts of Darwinian evolution 

• engage Ia analytical and evaluaUve thought in class discussion and wriUng 

Standard Approach 

L The Darwin-Wallace Hieoiy 

A. The planet is not static but changing 

B. Similar organisms have a similar ancestor 

C. Natural selection 

1. In eveiy generation an enormous amount of variation occurs 

2. The individual best adapted to the environment is the one who will 
survive. 

D. Acquisition of traits through use and disuse, as well as adaptation 

E. The inheritance of acquired traits 

II. The LaMarck Theory 

A. There exists in organisms a built-in drive toward perfecUon 

B. There is in nature a progression from simple and small (primitive) to 
large and complex (advanced) to man (perfection). 

C. There is frequent occurrence of spontaneous generation so that each 
organism represents a separate line of descent 

D. Organisms have the capacity to adapt to the environment, therefore 
th^ may acquire characteristics 

E. The inheritance of acquired traits 

III. Using pictures of horse skulls and feet, discuss these theories as an expla 
nation of these pictures 

IV. Discuss the scientific prob/ems of these theories in light of the students' 
knowledge of genetics. 

V. Have the students write their own theory of evolution 



Introductory note 

In the fall of 1987, when my principal announced the organizaUon of a committee to improve 
the teaching of critical thinking in the classroom, I made sure ny name was on his list of volun- 
teers. Fina%, I thought, some administrator is interested in exciUng teaching and good, lasUng 
educaUon for students. The result was the committee for Writing and TacUcal Thinking skills 
^ (WATTS). As direct outgrowth of my involvement with WATTS the above lesson on the introduc- 
tion of Darwinian evolution was remodelled. This lesson was written and remodelled for a class of 
ninth and tenth grade, academically gifted students in Biology i. 
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Critique 

This lesson plan is a basic lecture-class discussion format with the teacher acting as the pri- 
mary informaUon dispenser. This technique has the general disadvantage of encouraging student 
passivity rather than Invohrement. This format does not necessarity require thinking on the part 
of the students, let alone identification of thinking processes. WhUe there is an opening for stu- 
dent discussion, thought-provoking quesUons would be a happy accident One strength of this 
lesson is the attempt to urge students to Ue this lesson Into their knowledge of genetics. This les- 
son needs to idenUfy what questions students should consider to improve their independent 
thinking skills as well as their content knowledge. . 

The Socratic lesson not onty involved th^ students to a greater degree, but was more interest- 
ing for the teaclier. The same basic informaUon was covered as in Lesson I. but in such a way as 
to require greater student investment in the process. To obtain an overall view from an observer, 
.read the evaluaUon Included at the end of their paper. NoUce that with the SocraUc lesson, fewer 
students remained passive, and it resulted in more time on learning tasks for the entire class. 



Strategies used to remodel 

S-2S thinking precisety about thinking: using critical vocabulary 
S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-I2 developing one's perspecUve: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 
S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
S-I4 clarifying and anafyzing the meanings of words or phrases 



Remodelled Lesson Plan— - 

Activity 

• I. The objectives of this lesson are 
three-fold: 

o) To reinforce your problem 
solving skills 

b) To help students determine 
what skills are used so that the pro- 
cess can be duplicated in the future 
cr To introduce the concept of 
evolution 

II. On the board, when the stu- 
dents enter, are two drawings of the 
skuJls (profile) and foot (front view) 

1 . Hyracotherium and 

2. Merychippus 

III. List answers to questions on 
board. 

IV. Give the students five min- 
utes to write their own explanation 
for the evolution of the horse. 



Question 
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1. Can you interpret these drawings? 

2. What do they appear to be? 

3. Can you associate these drawings 
with anything that you are famil- 
iar with? 

4. What thought processes are you 
using? S-28 

5. Are you assessing all information 
available to you? 

6. Where is that information coming 
from? S-33 

7. How would you explain the 
changes in these drawings? You 
have five minutes to write your 
own explanation of the evolution 
of this animal. S-I2 
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V. "^Now I will give you the theories of 
two men who have been very influential in 
the study of cvoluUon- ... First. Darwin's 
theory. 

a) the planet is not static but chang- 
ing. 

b) Similar organisms have a common 
ancestor 

d Natural selection 

1 . In every generation, an enor- 
mous amount of variation occurs 

2. The individual best adapted to 
the envirormient is the one that will survive. 

d) Acquisition of traits through use 
and disuse as well as adaptation 

e) The inheritance of acquired traits. 

The second man is a Frenchman, 
LaMarck, He has also been a major influ- 
ence on evolutionary theory. LaMarck's 
Theory: 

a) There exists in organisms a built- 
in drive toward perfection. 

b) Therefore, there is a progression in 
nature from simple and small (primitive) to 
large and complex (advanced) to man (per- 
fection). 

c) There is a frequent occurrence of 
spontaneous generation so that each 
organism represents a separate line of 
descent. 

d}-- Organisms have the capacity to 
adapt to the changes in the environment, 
therefore they may acquire characteristics. 

e) The inheritance of acquired traits. 

VI. Write the name of the theory next 
to the explanations on the board. 

VII. The major differences between the 
study of genetics and evolution are the 
concepts of direction and time. 

Now try to associate these concepts with 
direction. 

VIII. 

IX. For homework: Evaluate your the- 
ory with regard to acceptable scientific 
statements and rewrite it 



8. From where did Darwin draw 
this statement? 



9. On whose writings did Darwin 
base this statement? 

10. What constitutes biological suc- 
cess? s-irs-M 



11. Who originated this theory? 



12. Which theory is most like your 
own? 

13. Which theory or part of a theory 
Is most like the explanations on 
the board? 

14. What are some different con- 
cepts of time? 

15. Which direction of time is 
LaMarck concerned with? 

16. Darwin? 

17. Once again before we leave, list 
the critical thinking skills you 
have used today. S-28 
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Remodelling in Other 
Subjects 



Introduction 

This chapter contains a host of remodelled lessons from a variety of subjects demonstrat- 
ing, among other things, that criUcal teaching strategies can be applied in all teaching 
situaUons. As always, we present these remodels not as perfect, but as plausible exam- 
ples of how teachers can begin to reshape their instrucUon to encourage and culUvate crlUcal 
thinking. As you read through them, you might consider how you might have critiqued and 
remodelled the original lessons. There are always a wide veiitiy of ways In which wc can exercise 
our independent thinking and decision-making while teaching for critical thlnWjig. As criUcal 
thinkers we think for ourselves, thus our teaching reflect^, our uniqueness as persons. Our 
instrucUon is a creative as well as criUcal acUvity. Indeed we crlUque to create. We find fault only 
to Improve. CriUcal Uilnking does not Uireaten: it excites us to think of new possibiliUes, new 
ways of encouraging our students to think for themselves, to become more responsible persons, 
and to put their own brain power Into operaUon so that Ihey can take control of their own learn- 
ing. It Is encouraging to see teachers In a variety of subjects remodelling and redesigning, their 
own InstrucUon. Within the next couple of years, exemplary remodels should be available for 
eveiy subject and grade level. 
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Compound Interest 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

^ be able to distinguish compounded interest, simple interest, and interest compounded 
continuously 

• compare various institutions' investment programs by clarifying their claims, and refining 
generalizations 

• custom tailor a financial plan for their own futures, distinguishing relevant from irrelevant 



Standard Approach- 

students will learn formulas for compound interest. They should be able to 
solve these equations with exponents and logarithms. 



Critique 

This lesson does not explain the difference in the various formulas nor when. why. or how to 
apply them. Using Information pamphlets and ads from banks vlll also help students practice 
distinguishing relevant from Irrelevant Information, When studrnts are setting up and working 
out equations, students should understand reasons for doing each step. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-I3 clarifying Issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-3I distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 



Remodelled Lesson Plan— 

After the formulas for interest compounded continuously, daily, monthly, 
and simple interest are introduced, the students Villi be given examples that 
will not show a significant difference once the Interests are calculated. They 
will then be asked why this worked in this manner. Have students explain in 
detail why the equations are set up as they are, V/hen would one type of inter- 
est be more desirable than another? When would this kind of account be best? 
That? First have students guess, then do the calculations, S-i 7 



factors 
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Prior to the introduction of these formulas, the students will have been asked 
to gather InformaUon from five dlCferent banks/savings & loans. Discussion will 
then be stimulated by these questions which clarify the policies: 

How do these InstituUons describe their method of calculation of interest? 
Are all these Institutions offering similar plans? How are the; plans different? 
Why are their plans different? What kinds of terms do they UbC? What do they 
mean? Are there special restrictions on these accounts? S-I3 

How could these various kinds of accounts apply to different personal situa- 
tions? To what kind of individual would it apply-^and how? Are there factors 
that may change a particular situation? S-10 

Next, on their own. the students would write a personal scenario of their 
lives ten years from now, briefly describing their lifestyles and incomes. ITiey 
would explain what criteria they would use in selecting a bank. They would 
explain what factors in their lives are critical in their personal situation. S-31 

To develop the next part of their papers, students must answer the following 
question. "In what ways would your association with this institution be advan- 
tageous to you?" For the last part of this paper students need to write a one 
page description of their future financial plan and on a second piece of paper 
they must back up their predictions with answers that have been derived from 
appropriate formulas. And nr.ally, they should consider other options of 
investment. Would there be better ways to invest in their situations? 



Lesson plan rembdeUing as a strategy for staff 
andcumcUlum4eMopmniw^^ 
!sh6t apptottchi iLteqiiiitis paHenci and ibmmit' 
menu Bui ii pnuinety deyetops the miical 
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io^tindenitqttd04h^i^^^^^ 
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Using Percentages 



by Susan Dembitz, Miranda. CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

Ttie students will: 

• fulflU^the objectives of the original plan 

• distinguish relevant from Irrelevant facts in word problems 

• refine generalizations in the process of creating, analyzing, solving, and critiquing percent- 
age prdDlems 



Texts divide the work into small skills, and teach each one through exam- 
ples and practice. It is easily adapted to the seven step lesson plan by using a 
few exercises for quiz-material. Word problems are used in each lesson and in 
"applications*^ and "careers* lessons. The objectives are: 

to change percents to decimals 

to change decimals and fractions to percents 

to solve problems using percents 

to find a percent of a number 

to find the percent one number Is of another 

to find a number given the percent of the number 

to find commissions 

to find total wages based on commission plus salaiy 
to find the cost of an item if a discount is given 



Critique 

A major problem with this style of teaching is that students learn to use each algorithm, but 
still have difficulty understanding which one is appropriate in a given situation and what the 
answers mean. In addition, they don't learn to sort out relevant from irrelevant data because all 
the data given Is relevant. They rarely cxajnine their assumptions or understand that they are 
testing generalizations. 

editor'M note: Those who understand these mathematical relationships can always recon- 
struct and use them properly. Those who merely memorize and mindlessfy apply formulas will 
more likely use the wrong formula, misuse it. or misinterpret the answer. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
S-31 distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-24 practicing SocraUc discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 



Standard Approach 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-i? 



The students will practice using: x percent of a equals b; commission equals 
rate times amount of sale; cost equak regular price minus discount; total price 
equals sum of individual prices plus tax; In many possible forms and combina- 
tions, by creating their own problems from newspaper and catalogue ads 
brought into the classroom. For data on commissions, the students will use 
data obtained if possible from a salesperson who visits the classroom and 
describes the use of percentage in their work. 

The teacher will model the creation of problems, then students will choose 
materiak, construct problems, solve them, and exchange with other students. 
As part of the process, the teacher will model SocraUc qucsUoning designed to 
clk\rify the problems, (especially having students explain the problems in 
words, for example, "For cveiy dollar of the original price, they subtract ten 
cents") examine the assumptions, distinguish between relevant and irrelevant 
facts, and finally refine generalizaUons in the process of crcaUng useful algo- 
rithms. "What question are you asking? What do you need to figure out? What 
information do you need? What information given here can you ignore? S-3I 
How should you set up the equaUon? Why? What will this tell you? Does this 
answer make sense? Explain it in words. (Elicit complete explanations,) Would 
this equation work for any situation? Why or why not?* 3*24 

Students will be divided into groups to criUque each others* formulaUons 
In the same fashion, while the teacher circulates through the classroom 
monitoring this activity. 

Finally, the class will share generalizations gleaned from this process and 
each group will demonstrate its favorite problem to the whole class. 
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What is Spanish? 



bjr JuUa Epstein Kluger, Sinaloa Middle 
School Novato, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• claxify ideas concerning that which is and is not Spanish 

♦ develop a concept of the term 'Hispanic' 



Standard Approach- 



Hie teacher asks the class to define the word "Spanish*. Students generate a 
list of those meanings of Spanish. After the list Is developed, each student Is 
then asked to create a poster that illustrates some of the ideas from the list. 



Critique 

The concept of "Spanish* has been greatly oversimplified to include anyone who speaks the lan- 
guage. Students need to be made aware of the distinction between that which is Spanish and 
comes from the country of Spain, and that which is Hispanic, or that which comes from a coun- 
tiy in which Spanish is spoken. For example, many students confuse Spanish food with Mexican 
food. Similarly, a Spanish person, in their opinion, can be anyone who speaks the language, 
clearly limiting their awareness of the diversity in the Hispanic world. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 
S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-14 ^ . 

As an introduction, say to the class. "If I were to tell you that in Spain, a tor- 
tilla is made from eggs and potatoes, what v/ould you Jiink?" Through probing 
questions, explore with the class their ideas about what they think the word 
•Spanish' means. Use maps, picxures. and other familiar images to help them 
clarify their ideas of what Spanish realty means and how the term can be used 
in ways which arc misleading, cversimplifying, or incorrect. If necessary, intro- 
duce the term 'Hispanic* 3-29 
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After the discussion, the teacher might ask, *How is what we have Just dis- 
cussed important to you now when you hear the word 'EngllshV" The connec- 
tion here is Irresistible. Ask, "Would you then call someone who speaks 
English and who lives in South Africa, 'English^ What would you think of 
someone who referred to you as 'English^ How would you feel? Why?" S-7The 
point should be well taken. 

Finally, have the students write their own essay, "What is Spanish?" 
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Queridos Amigos 

by Julia Epstein Klugcr. Sinaloa Middle 
School Novato, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• practice critical reading by posing questions as they read the introduction to their Spanish 
texts and analyzing words and phrases in it 

• raise nx>t questions regarding learning another language 

• understand the difference between facts and ideals 



Standard Approach — ^ 

Have students read the author's introduction to the text. Discuss the rea- 
sons for and advantages to studying Spanish. Ask the students if they agree 
and if they can think of any others. Assign students to write a paragraph 
explaining their reasons for studying Spanish. 



Critique 

Although the introduction does name many good reasons why students should study the lan- 
guage and even lists worthwhile objectives to pursue once we know the language, the basic 
assumption is that the students will, in fact, learn the language without any reference as to how 
they will learn it or what it really means to know the language. Furthermore, the authors use 
concepts like 'second language' and 'foreign language' without defining them. I believe that stu- 
dents need to be able to understand what they can expect from learning a language; What kind 
of commitment is involved? What are realistic goals? How will they use the language? Can you 
know a language and not be able to speak it? 

Finally, the inspirational message that the authors are communicating to us seems to lack the 
necessary references to what the learner's responsibilities are. After reading the letter one might 
come awav thinking that the book speaks Spanish as well! 



Strategies used to remodel 

S-2I reading criticalfy: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 

S-1 7 questioning deeply; raising and pursuing root or significant questions 



\ ERIC 
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RtmodeUinf Spanish Lessons 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-21 

Begin by having students read the introduction to themschres taking down 
any vocabulary or terms they may be unfamiliar with* Ask students to think as 
they read, posing questions based upon statements the authors make* 
Students can share their questions and discuss possible answers. 

Clarify issues and identify unfamiliar words, terms, etc* Then ask the class 
to explain what they think the authors mean by a second language as opposed 
to a foreign language, "What do you think they mean? Would you use these 
expressions the way the authors do? Could you apply both of them in the same 
situation? Would the aut)iors? Why do the authors use these expressions as 
they do? What point are they making? Is this a good way to make that point? Is 
it a worthwhile point to make?" S-I4 

Continue the discussion, and then ask questions regarding the methods 
used to learn a language* Students could examine the instructional methods of 
their texts. "What does it mean to krvow a language? What does it mean to 
know a culture? Hov/ did ycu learn your language? How long did it take? Was 
it easy or hard? Why? Will this experience be similar? Why or why not?" In 
addition to clarifying and raising root questions, the teacher might discuss the 
number of Americans who speak Spanish and the number of Hispanlcs who 
must learn English* Many exciting discussions can be developed from here 
that would require offering opinions, evaluating arguments, and discussing 
reasons for learning other languages* S-I7 

As a closing assignment, I would have students write their own introduction 
to the book based on the discussions in class. 

I 
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The Children of Sanchez 



by John Lawrence Carolan Faculty 
Ursuline High School. Santa Rosa. CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• practice listening critically by discussing a movie 

• evaluate possible turning points in the stoiy 

• examine their assumptions about Mexicans 

• discuss the place of women in Hispanic society as developed in the movie and compare it to 
our culture 



Standard Approach 

First, the teacher points out the classic yet exaggerated nature of the movie 
(and book). Then he points out the fact that it is based on a true stoiy. Then 
the students discuss the following aspects of the movie: The confusing stoiy 
line and how that confusion was used to establish the tone of helplessness of 
Mexican urban poor the tendency of Mexican society to be double-standard in 
nature, and the license this gives to the male head of the family; the matiiar- 
chal character of Mexican life, and how it falls apart without a mother in the 
family: therefore, the impossibility of {or incredible difficulty for) the Mexican 
woman to be liberated and independent; the characteristics of violence and dis- 
crimination that are similar between Mexican and American societies. 

Homework of the lesson: That all students write a paragraph in Spanish 
talking about how winning the lottery changed the family's life. Students use 
this assignment to practice the newly learned past perfect tense. 



Critique 

There are two main problems with this lesson plan: 1) It runs the risk of people generalizing 
and oversimplifying from what they see in the movie, as well as taking what they see at face 
value without examining the deeper implications and consequences of the events that took 
place. 2) The lesson as planned does not force the students beyond an academic analysis of the 
movie itself, except finally to comparing cultures. There is no attempt to have the students 
examine their ov/n personal, similar experiences. 
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kemdeJlihg Spanish tessons 



Strategies used to remodel 

listening criticalfy: the art of silent dialogue 
S-iO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 
3-29 noting significant similarities and differences 
S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-IB ana^zing or evaluating ai:guments. interpretations, beliefs, or theories 
S-5 developing intellectual humility and suspending Judgment 
S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-17 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
S-7 developing Intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-12 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-22 _— ^— 

First, discuss the movie itself and get beyond the literal events by asking the 
following quesUons: Was the movie difficult to follow? Why? Was the confusion 
resultlngjust from the point of view of the viewer, or was It perhaps a refiectlon 
of the confusion In the lives of the characters? S-IO 

What was the real source of confusion for the characters in the movie, espe- 
cially for Consuelo? What virtue did the author depict in Consuelo that was 
stronger than in the other characters? Why did her love for her father and 
his for her create a great contradiction? What would be the clearest statement 
of this contradlcUon? What beliefs and attitudes underlie or produce It? S-34 

What was the apparent turning point for the movie? How many think this 
really was the turning point? What differences did winning the lottery make In 
their lives? Examining how everyone's life finally turned out at the end. what was 
the reed turning point that changed the family's life? Why do you think so? What 
results did it have? Why was it mora significant than thi$? Hiat? Etc.? S-IS 

Second, discuss the a^sumnUons and generalizations that we bring to the 
movie, that could keep us from seeing the gentleness and love that Is the real 
theme ai\d turning point. 

What assumptions about Mexicans did we bring to the movie? What's your 
Image of the typical poor Mexican family? (Discuss at length, making a list — 
laziness, macho, criminal, etc.) How did the movie re-enforce these assump- 
tions? What specific events had you convinced you were right? Which of these 
assumpUons were too simple? S-5 What events did you see that were the result 
or different causes than you assumed? (For example, poverty was the real 
cause of lack of privacy which was In turn the cause of family violence and 
unrest.) S-10 How could our assumptions be more accurate? S-30 

What can we say about violence and poverty in general In the movie that Is 
true in any society? How are the two related? Which begets which? Give some 
examples from the movie. Why Is It hard to break this cycle? S-17 

Third, students can compare our culture with Mexican culture. 

We've Just crossed the line Into anoUier culture. Let's talk about ours. When 
have you encountered contradictions similar to those depicted In the movie? S-29 
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When or how have you seen similar family violence? Pdverty? Lack of privacy? 
Cultural entrapment? Is this all therefore proper Just to minorities? S-I7 

Finally^ what about the role of male and female? In the movie and Mexican 
culture? How about in ours? Are there similar problems? Are we more 
advanced here? Arc we out of the woods yet? S-7 

Homework: Write a paragraph in Spanish about the real turning point of 
the movie and its results. At the end. mention what you learned about life 
from the movie. S-J2 




Setting up and Typing a Table 



by Barbara Johannes. Ursuline High 
School. Santa Rosa. CA 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

♦ center a three-column table on an 8 1/2'* x 1 1" sheet of paper 

♦ develop confidence In their ability to reason their way through a difficult typing problem 

♦ discuss which known facts are relevant to this task 

♦ generate, test, and assess their own solutions to this problem 



Standard Approach 

1) Tell students that there are 66 vertical lines on an 8 1/2" x IV sheet of 
paper. 

2) Tell students that there are 85 horizontal spaces across that sheet of 
paper. 

3) Teach the students how to count up the lines and spaces in the table and 
how to plug those numbers into the following formulas: 

To find vertical starting line: (lines on paper) - (lines in problem) = (blank 
lines remaining); (blank lines) + 2 = (vertical starting line). 

To find left margin and tab settings: (spaces required) + 2 = X; (horizontal 
center) - X = (left margin); (left margin) + (spaces for column 1) + (space 
between columns) = (first tab setting); (first tab) + (spaces for column 2) + 
(space between columns) = (second tab setting). 



Critique 

The lesson has an inherent problem since teachers lose 80% of their students at some point 
during the presentation. These students do not understand how the formulas work. Therefore, 
they do not remember the formulas, and each time they are faced with the job of typing a table. 
they do not remember how to do it. The students have not had the opportunity to think through 
the problem for themselves. They have not had the opportunity to go through given and previously 
learned facts, and use tlieir own thinking process to solve the problem. As a result, many never do 
learn how to set up a table. They also do not learn that by working with information which they 
alreacty know, they can figure out how to solve this table set up (and other) typing proolems. 
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strategies used to remodel 

S-d developing confidence In reason 

S-Ii compsuing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 
S-3i distinguishing relevant from Irrelevant facts 
S-I thinking independently 

generating or assessing solutions 

developing intellectual perseverance 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s^s — — ^— ^— ^_ 

When presenting the new typing problem of setting up a table, it would be 
important to brainstorm situations in which tables might be used, so that stu- 
dents could see the importance of learning how to do this task. Then it would 
be necessaiy to emphasize to students that there is more than one method 
which could be used to solve this problem of producing a vertically and hori- 
zontally centered table. Different typing books teach different methods, and 
they will come up with a variety of methods. Then write on the board all of the 
typing facts and information which they already know (lines and spaces on 
sheet of paper, center space, center line, how to center titles, how to set mar- 
gins, etc.). They would then start to think of these facts in relation to the prob- 
lem at hand. 5-11 Students would now start thinking about which of these 
facts might be relevant "Which known facts are relevant to the solution of this 
problem and which are not? Why? How does that fact help?" S-31 After this 
brainstorming and clarification process, students would team up into groups 
of two or three and use the information which has been generated to find a 
solution for the problem of setting up this table. S-I 

The teams would test their solutions and then present them to the other 
teams. The students would discuss the advantages and disadvantages of the 
various solutions, point out problems lo each other, stress good ideas, and so 
forth. They would then determine as a group, the best or most effective and 
efficient method or methods of solving this problem. "Which ol these seems 
best? Why? Which is easiest to understand or remember?* 3-19 

The teacher would emphasize the key steps which students have followed and 
the fact that they have solved, on their own, the most difficult of typing prob- 
lems. If they can set up a table correctly, they can set up any problem which 
they might encounter at the typewriter. This is a major accomplishment! S-9 

editor's note: Students' initial solutions might not work. They should be 
allowed to try again after examining their mistakes and 'correcting for them. 
The class can then discuss the processes they used and problems they had, 
sharing the modes of reasoning with which they approached the problem. S-8 
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Composition at the Keyboard 



by Cynthia Chauner-Niendorf, Ursuline 
High School. Santa Rosa, CA 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• discuss the consequences of using and falling to use standard business letter formats 

• compose business letters for specific purposes at the keyboard 

• evaluate each others* letters 

• edit the rough draft and print out final copies In an appropriate business letter style 

Standard Approach 

Review the modified block and block business letter styles. 

Discuss how productivity is Improved by being able to compose and revise at 
the keyboard by a) speeding up correction of errors; b) eliminating manual re- 
typing; c) minimizing reduction in typing speed caused by *'fear of making an 
erron* d) permitting ''high speed* printing of final letter in "perfect copy" 

Tell the students they may select any topic for their letter and that when 
they finish their first draft they are to revise it and then prepare the final copy. 



Critique 

This lesson does not Involve the students in the preliminary process of getting from ♦he idea for 
composition to the finished product. T/ping students often do not relate their in-class production 
work to anything outside the classroom. This lesson falls to get the students thinking, but rather 
gives them somewhat of a rote exercise. Although the assignment is intended to give some cre- 
ativity from its composition experience, it would be more effective if there were clearer and more 
specific guidelines for composition. 

editor*s note: By having students (first In groups, then the class as a whole) assess and cor- 
rect the drafts, each student gains more insight into good business writing and editing of letters. 

Strategies used to remodel 

Sk35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-l thinking Independent^ 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-21 reading critlcalty: clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-8 developing intellectual perseverance 
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CritkalfHif^gHaM^^ School 



Remodelled Lesson Plan 

When reviewing the letter styles, begin by asking the students to present the 
letter styles and formats by writing the basic features of block and modified 
block on the board. Then ask, "Why do you think we have letter formats? Why 
not Just type letters any way we want? How would people receiving them react? 
What do people do with business letters? How do standardized formats help 
them file and refer to them?" S-35 

By question instead of presentation by the teacher, ask, "Does the word pro- 
cessor Improve productivity? How? Please give specific examples of how it speeds 
up error correction. What makes the word processor better than the typev/riter? 
S-I Think of some Jobs which coukJ be better performed on a typewriter." S-JO 

Next, divide the students into four groups. Explain the assignment: We'd like 
to go on a class trip to Disneyland and we have some letters to write in plan- 
ning that trip. Each group will brainstorm ideas, facts, pertinent questions to 
be asked, to whom will the letter be sent, for their particular aspect of the trip. 
S-35 Brochures will be available for reference* 

Group A — Transportation (bus/train) 

Group B — Overnight Accommodations 

Group C — Disneyland — Group Rates 

Group D — Letter to parents of class members asking for parent chaperones 

Each student takes notes of its group's Ideas. One member of each group 
reports to the class the necessary components for a letter on their particular topic. 
The teacher can use this opportunity to question and bring out other points. 

Then students would go back to their own machines and each compose a 
letter for their particular topic (saving their final version). This guarantees that 
all students must do some of their own work. S-J 

When these letters are completed, the groups now get together and critique 
the letters of their group — re-editing and coming up with an improved version 
from the group. This is presented to the entire class for critique and final edit- 
ing. Is this clear? Precise? To the point? Grammatically correct? Would it give 
the recipient a good impression of you? S-2J 

Students now update their versions to match the group's final version. 
Students would have specific addresses to use so that, in the case of trans- 
portation and hotels, the same letter would be written, with only the address 
information changing. In this manner, students have had the opportunity for 
small group work with some structure but lots of room for creativity and think- 
ing. Students have 'hands-on experience' in the improved productivity using 
the word processor. The subject of a class trip to Disneyland would be academ- 
ically less taxing while still getting the students to think objectively in the pre- 
liminary stages. Also the students are now transferring a typing lesson into the 
real world, 

editor's note: Students could compare their first drafts with the final ver- 
sions, noting specific improvements. S-S 
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Handling Stress Through 
Stretching 

by Ubby StUlman. Ursuline High 
School, Santa Rosa. CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The stu^lents will: 

• e3q)bre thoughts and feelings which undcilic experiences of stress 

• learn the *Momlng Stretch* as a means of relieving stress 

• think independently by creating their own exercises 



Standard Approach 

The teacher will present a brief lecture emphasizing that "stretching" can help relieve 
the daily stresses we all experience. Elxamples of stress include: Alarm fails ... Car 
won't start ... Late to school ... Unprepared for class ... Low grade on test ... Term 
paper due ... Boyfriend doesn't call ... Mom and Dad have loud argument ... and so on. 
How does stress make you feel? What are the side effects of stress? Can stress make 
you physically sick? How does exercise relieve stress?" The teacher then demonstrates 
and teaches- the "Morning Stretch.** a simple series of yoga postures designed to mas- 
sage the spine and relieve tension. Students will then try the stretch several times. 
Follow-up includes having students express how they feel after the series of postures 
and repeated daily participation for one or two weeks. 



Critique 

This lesson does not give the students an opportunity to discuss the meaning of the term 
"stress* nor to express their feelings on the subject as it relates to them personally. They are 
required to listen to a teacher explanation with teacher examples followed by some questions to 
stimulate some controlled thought The demonstration by the teacher of the "Morning Stretch" is 
essential, though, since the students need to see what th^ will be doing. 




Strategies used to remodel 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 
5*23 making interdisciplinary connections 
S-I thinking Independent^ 
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(»iHcalTkiHkihfVandboQk:mgh School 



Remodelled Lesson Plan- 



Hic class could begin by discussing the meaning of the word 'stress* with the 
teacher writing the definition on the. chalkboard. The class could then be divid- 
ed Into small groups to discuss tlie stresses experienced personally by the stu- 
dents, and reasons for them. "Why do these things make you feel this way? 
How docs your perception of a situation affect your feelings? How do feelings of 
stress affect your behavloi? Your thinking? Why?" S-4 The teacher should 
emphasize the questions In the original lesson plan by writing them on the 
chalkboard. Each group will contribute three stresses for the whole class to 
hear when the groups come together. The class will be asked to answer the 
questioas above to emphasize the Importance of exercise as a means of reliev- 
ing dally stresses. "What does this tell us about the relationship between our 
bodies and how we think and feel? Do you know of any similar connections 
between mind and body?" S-23 

Aflcr the demonstration of the "Morning Stretch" and student participation, 
the teacher can go a step further and ask each small group of students to 
design their owri "stress relieving" series of stretches to be presented to the 
class during the two week unit. S-I 



Though everyone is Both egocehliic and critical 
(or Jairminded) to some extern; the purpose of, 
iducaUoH inJcriticat thirildng is to help ^sitidents 
move My ftom egpcerttricity, toward increasing' 
ly criticql (hqughU 
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HemoielUngPhy$ic4Education Lessons 



Soccer Tactics 



by Joan M- West, Victorian Ministry of 
Education, Australia 

Objectivec of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• participate in a previously planned fitness program specific to the requirements of soccer 

• develop attacking and defensive strategies in soccer, thus thinking independently 

• assess their solutions and actions 

• devctop and participate In modified games which will apply the devised strategies 

• devise and participate in soccer ball skills practices 

Standard Approach 1 

students anatyzc two specific aspects of the game of soccer — distance and 
player sue — which affect the game outcome and hence influence strate^". In 
response to teacher-posed problems, small groups of students devise their own 
solutions VI ithin the limitations of their skill, fitness, rules of the game, and 
problem solving abilities* 



Critique 

This lesson is used to illustrate the "divergent" teaching style which Is the least teacher-directed 
model discussed In one of the "classic" physical education Instructional strategies texts. In the 
opening section of the lesson, pairs of students explore the Implications of situations set up by the 
teachcn The students lose the chance to imagine their own situations, explain the problems which 
could occur, and devise possible strategies* By presenting the students with the two variables to 
be explored, this lesson misses a key step — that which provides the opportunity for students to 
discover the factors that they consider are important in the game outcome. From this point, small 
groups could design and try out sirateglca to elth'^r overcome or maximize these factors. 

Strategies user! to remodel 

S-I ithinking Independently 

S-P^ distinguishing relevant from Irrelevant facts 

S-19 generating or assessing solutions 

S-J20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-i — ___ 

The lesson starts with a soccer-speciflc warm-up activity, devised in previous 
lessons by the students, which Includes practice of dribbling, tackling, and pass- 
ing in small groups. Students also pair up and then practice against other pairs. 
Discussion then follows in those small groups when students themselves identify 
and Justify key factors which influence win-lose situations. S-31 

Students devise and participate in practice situations for strategics which 
either overcome or maximize those variables. How, exactly, does this factor influ- 
ence the game? Why? What problems can this cause? How? How could this 
problem be solved? What effect would that have? Which solution is best for 
which situaUon? 

This practice is followed by discussion in which the students assess the 
strategies* elfecUveness. How did each proposed soluUon work? Which helped 
solve the problem? Did any create additional problems? Why? Which soluUon is 
best for which situations? S-20 

When rule violations occur, in particular dangerous play, the teacher could 
direct the discussion to students* asjessing the consequences of such behavior. 
Why did this happen? Why do players do this? What effect does this have? How 
can we all help prevent this from happening in the future? 3-20 

In closing the lesson, students and teacher could return to the original ques- 
tions: Which factors influence the game outcome? What strategies can you use 
to maximize or minimize them? Students have the opportunity to explain the 
specific situations in which they identified key variables. 



Ji should not be assumed th^^^ a uniyersdl 
standard for how fast teacfters should pr^^ 
withtheMsIio^^ plans. A 

slp^ iliuLs^^^^ evolutionary, process is much 
moreMsimbleihan it rush job across the board. 
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; ^ f ^ RemoMUng Work Experience lissom 



I Didn't Want to Bother You 

Martha De Leon, Clear Lake High 
School, Lakeport, CA 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• analyze and evaluate responses to the problem of fearing to ask for necessary explanations 

• use anafytical terms such as falrmindedness, reciprocity, and assumption 

• develop an understanding about employer/employee work relationships 

• probe the thoughts and feelings involved in fear of appearing stupid 

• geherate and assess strategies for overcoming this fear, xius developing intellectual 
courage 

Standard Approach^ 

This lesson focuses on the negative consequences of not asking questions 
when you don*t know how to do a part of your job. Students read about Gary 
who didn't know how to refill his stapler. To solve his problem, he keeps taking 
staplers of co-workers while they are on their breaks. One co-worker, Heniy, 
threatens to hit him. 

Students write and discuss their answers to the following questions: What 
do you think the supervisor would say? What should Gary have done instead 
of taking staplers from co-workers? What have you done in situations like this? 



Critique 

The original lesson relates to one of the most basic premises of critical thinking — if tliere is a 
question or problem, one should critically analyze the possible solutions. The lesson as presented 
deals with not asking questions superficial^ and Is too simplistic for high school students. It is 
boring, not capitalizing on the significance of critical thinking. 

The three questions that were asked do encourage some critical thinking but not in depth. 
They require only a few words to answer. Students are also limited in their answers by the lines 
provided for them to write on. 

editor's note: This lesson is typical in stressing the shoulds and shouldn'ts and complete^ 
neglecting reasons for improper behavior, and how to combat the powerful fear of embarrass- 
ment Thus, this approach does not realistlcalty address the root of the problem. 
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Strategies used to remodel 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating acUons or policies 

S-J 7 questioning deeply: raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-3 exercising fainnindedness ' 

S-2S thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulaiy 

S-30 examining or evaluating asstunptions 

S-J I comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

5^4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 

SS developing intellectual courage 

S-2 developing insight into egocentiicity or sociocentrlcity 

S-Jd generating or assessing solutions 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s.20 — 

The teacher will give a brief statement about asking questions. The teacher 
will ask: Is it stupid to ask questions? What is being stupid? What is being 
smart? Can you be smart and stupid? S-J 7 

At the end of this discussion, the teacher wiU have the students read the les- 
son -I Didn't Want to Bother You* excluding the questions at the end. The class 
will discuss the following questions: What else could Gary have done to solve 
his problem? Why did Heniy react to Gary the way he did? Was Heniyjudging 
Gary in a negative way? How do you think Gary would feel if someone had 
taken his equipment? S-S Do you think he was being fairminded or demon- 
straUng reciprocity? The supervisor assumed Gary knew how to fill the stapler. 
Was that a correct assumption? What is an assumpUon? S-28 Why do you 
think he assumed Gary could complete that task? S-30 How do you think 
other workers will treat Gary after they have learned of the way he dealt with 
the stapler problem? Do you think Gary's actions were smart? S-20 Why or 
why not? Was Gaiy stealing? What reasons do you have for saying Tes" or 
"No"? What does this teU us about the relaUonship between employer and 
employee? What do you think employers expect from their employees in the 
area of understanding the work expected of them? Have you ever experienced a 
situation that was similar to Gary's? S-J J 

editor's note: Students could also explore Gary's state of mind and the 
dynamics of fear of speaking up. "Why didn't Gary ask someone how to fill the 
stapler? How did he feel? Why? What was probably going on in his mind? 
Why? S-* Why is it so hard to do something you feel makes you look stupid? 
S-6 How do people react to someone who doesn't know something they all. 
know? Why? What other atUtudes are Uke this? Why is this such a strong fac- 
tor?* S-2 Have students brainstorm and then evaluate ways to overcome such 
fears. "How can this problem be overcome? What should you do when you 
know you should ask or say something, but are afraid to look dumb? Would 
this suggestion work? For whom? For whom wouldn't this work? Why not? 
What might work for that person? Etc." S-J 9 
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Job Interview Questions 



Martha E>c Leon. Clear Lake High 
School Lakeport. CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

Hie students will: 

♦ think independently by developing a list of conunon job interview questions 

♦ answer common interview questions and assess the answers through Socratic discussion 
and critical listening 

♦ practice interviewing for jobs 



Standard Approach 

students write answers . to ten common job-interview questions. After read- 
ing further passages in their books, they then revise their answeis. 



Critique 

The questions presented require some thought on the students' part, but the technique is 
boring. Students would get more out of the lesson by exploring and evaluating the questions 
and answers at length. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I thinking independently 

practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
S-22 listening crlticaUy: the art of silent dialogue 
S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 
S-4 exploring thoughts undertylng feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 
S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 



Remodelled Lesson Plan^ — 

T!ie teacher will give a brief Introduction on the objectives of the lesson. The 
students will discub3 job interview questions that they have experienced in a 
job interview or what questions they think arc appropriote for a Job interview. 
S-I The teacher will list ihece questions on the board and 23k the students 
what their answers would be to the questions on the board and develop a 
Socrattc discussion in relation to the students* answers. What was your main 
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point? Why did you say that? Did anyone answer this another way? What is an 
alternative answer? Why is this quesUon important? Why was this quesUon 
asked? What would a prospective employer think of that answer? Why? S-24 
As this discussion continues, the teacher can ask the students to evaluate the 
diCferent answers. S-22 

The students will break up into groups of two and practice interviewing and 
being interviewed. The last part of this lesson the teacher will video-tape stu- 
dents being interviewed for a job by a fellow classmate. The students will then 
evaluate the exercise. S-22 The teacher can ask the following quesUons: Is 
this the best answer? What would be a better answer? Why is one answer bet- 
ter than another? S-I5 How did you feel as the person being interviewed? 
How did you feel as the interviewer? S-4 What changes do you think you 
would make at your next job interview? 

editor's note: The class could consider appropriate changes to the answers 
for different kinds of jobs (say. working with the public, versus working alone 
or with other employees.) What qualiUes would each kind of job require? Which 
of your own qualiUes, characteristics, and experiences would be important to 
emphasize for this job? For that one? Why? S-29 



'Jbespite^ihei'deM which weMmMinedted 
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Five Minutes Late — So What? 



Martha De Leon, Clear Lake High 
School, Lakcport, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will 

• understand what production loss and overhead cost means 

• develop an understanding of why being on time is important to employers 

• explore other areas of life that require punctuality 

• practice mathematically calculating production loss 



Standard Approach^ — 

Hie text explains how to calculate the loss to the company if one employee is 
five minutes late eveiy day for one year. Students then examine a chart show- 
ing loss caused when one, five, ten, twenty-five, fifty, -one-hundred, and five- 
hundred employees (at different hourly wages) are five minutes late. Students 
answer questions like the following: Ruth makes $3.35/hour. How much does 
she cost her employer if she is five minutes late 255 days? How much would 10 
employees who make $5/hour cost their employer? If you and four others, at 
$4.65/hour are late, do you think you will get a Christmas bonus? Why? 



Critique 

Calculation of wages lost should be related to individual students and personalized for more 
impact. The material Jumps from one person to fifiy and one-hundred people. The lesson 
becomes complicated for students who have difficulty with math skills and looses focus in the 
task of math rather than the understanding of the concept of being on time. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-3 exercising falrmindedness 

S-28 thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulaiy 

S-2 developing insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 

S-26 reasoning dialecticalty: evaluating perspectives, interpretations, or theories 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-2o ' 

The students will read a revised version of "Five Minutes Late — So What?" 
ending with the sentence "Using the above formula The teacher will direct 

J. the students to the sentence "Don't hassle me about five minutes — ifs no big 

deal!" The class will discuss being on time. The teacher can ask why being on 
time is important, or if it is. Are there any other experiences in your life that 

^ have consequences for not being on Ume? If ifs important to be on time to 

work, what about other areas of life? Is it important to be on time only for 

: work? Ask the students to relate other situations requiring punctuality. 

J Discuss with the students the terms *production loss* and 'overhead cost.* 

After reviewing the formula presented, give the students different numbers and 
have them calculate the loss in production. Discuss with the students their 
position as an employer who has an employee that is consistently late. S-3 
editor*s note: Have students explore the logic of an employers thinking 

I regarding retention, promotion, and development of employees. "How do 

; employers feel about consistently late workers? Why? How do they feel about 

consistently punctual workers? Why? How do employers interpret chronic 
lateness? S-28 What are you telling the boss when you are consistently late? 

• What qualities do employers look for in employees? Why? What do these 
qualities have in common? S-3 

• Students could also discuss reasons people are late, and rationalizations 
they use. and examine those rationalizations at length. S-2 

• Students could conduct dialectical discussions between an employer and 
late employee. S-26 

• The lesson could end by having students brainstorm and then evaluate 
ways to ensure punctuality. 




Reff(qdeU!ngM Other Subjects 



Vincent van Gogh's The Starry 

Night 

by Beverly KJeldsen Ursuline High 
School. Santa Rosa, CA 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• explore artisUc aspects of The Starry Night, through Socratic discussion 

• identify and understand the underlying structure of the painUng 

• explore the thoughts and feelings of the painter and the viev;ers 

Standard Approach — 

The lesson begins with an explanaUon of what is going on in the painting. 
The Instructor tells the students the different elements of design and principles 
of design that the artist uses (balance and counterbalance, etc.). The use of 
brush stroke is pointed out. Expressionism as a "style" is explained to the stu- 
dents through this painting, i.e., use of exaggeraUon of color and shape. 



Critique 

The original lesson plan is teacher directed. I would revise the enUre plan using the SocraUc 
method to explore the painting, the artist, and the style. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-24 pracUclng SocraUc discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 
S-32 making plausible inferences, predictions, or interpretations 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-24 ^ 

What colors are In the painting? How do these colors in this painting 
make you feel? Why? What parts or features of the painting give yoi those 
feelings? S-4 Notice how these colors are applied to the canvas. (Heavy and 
short) What does this tell you about the artist? (Emotional) Would you call 
these colors intense? Why? 

Notice the brush strokes. Which direcUon are they going? Why? 
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What Is the lightest light? Why is It there? (The moon) What is the darkest 
dark? Why is it there? flhc cypress tree) 

Notice how small the village Is compared to the night. Why? 

Is this a religious painting? Why or why not? How do you think the artist 
felt as he painted this? Why? S-32 

What is a complementary color? {Opposite ends of the color wheel.) Can you 
name them? (Red/green, blue/orange, yellow/purple) Where has van Gogh 
used them? (next to each other) Why? {for intensity) 

How do you feel when you look at this painting? Why? 

Words that can be introduced in context: Helix: a spiral which resembles a 
bed spring, as if wound around a cylinder. Impasto: Thick layers of pigment 
or paint from the Italian word, impaste — to make into a paste. Paint 
applied with thick heavy brush strokes or palette knife. Spiral: a plane or 
curved line which moves outward encircling itself from a fixed center, either 
of a two- or three-dimensional nature. Swirl: to rotate, spin or whirl in a 
dizzying motion, as in a whirlpool. 
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ReinodeVing in Other Subject 



What Is an American? 



by Janet L. Williamson, Greensboro City 
Schools, Randleman, NC 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• read criUcally by identifying and clarifying the central and supporting ideas 

• evaluate arguments 

• evaluate an analogy by examining significant similarities and differences 

• evaluate the author's credibility 



Standard Approach- 



An excerpt from ''Letter from an American Farmer" is a standard section in 
both American social studies and literature textbooks. The typical textbook 
includes study questions such as "How does de Crevecoeur define an 
American? Compose a literary letter that describes a modem American." 

The piece offers a generally glowing description of Americans (except those in 
the newest settlements who are more barbaric). He menUons that they are 
unlike Europeans because they are ethnically mixed, and live in a new place 
under a new government, free from having to pay tribute or tax to ''either a 
despotic prince, a rich abbot, or a mighty lord." It describes differences among 
Americans inhabiUng different regions. 



Critique 

These activiUes do not take full advantage of the possibiliUes of the lesson, which include dia- 
logue about how credible the reader finds de Crevecoeur's ideas, how to analyze and evaluate his 
arguments, and identify and examine stated and unstated assumptions. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-2I reading critically: clarifying or crlUquing texts 

S-J8 analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-J6 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 

S-2 developing insight into egocentricily or sociocentricity 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-21 

You may Introduce the unit by assigning a biographical report on de 
Crevecoeur. making sure the students understand that de Crevecoeur. who 
was born a Frenchman, was writing his essay about Americans from first- 
hand experience, but that c^erience had occurred many years before the 
essay was written. 

After students have read the essay, you can guide them in a discussion to 
distinguish the main idea, recognize a possible contradiction In the text, and 
evaluate arguments. Sample questions Include: What characteristics of 
Americans does the author delineate In the first paragraph? Does the author 
impfy that these characterlsUcs apply to all Americans? What, according to the 
author, causes diversity among Americans? What other factors might con- 
tribute to the diversity? (With these quesUons. make sure that students under- 
stand that de Crevecoeur mentions climate, government, religion, and types of 
employment as factors that lead to diversity. Other factors may include free 
will or determination of the Individual.) In the last paragraph, the author 
brings together two disparate Ideas, that Americans are similar In characteris- 
tics and that they are diverse. How does he reconcile these two ideas? Is his 
argument convincing? Why or why not? S-18 

Next, ask students to locate the conclusion drawn In the first paragraph. The 
American ought therefore to love Ihls country much better than that whereJn 
either he or his forefathers were born." Ask them to discuss what reasons he 
gives for his conclusions and if he Is Justified In reaching his conclusions. 

Take de Crevecoeur's statement. "Men are like plants; the goodness and 
fiavour of the fruit proceeds from the peculiar soil and exposition in which 
they grow." and use the following questions to ^^nalyze the analogy: 

Consider the ways the Items are similar and dissimilar. Decide if the similari- 
ties are significant and rele^'ant to the purpose of the analogy. Why or why not? 
To what extent and In what ways does this seem true or false to you? S-29 

(While these are open and dialoglcal questions, help the students to under- 
stand that the reasoning Is based on the stated assumption that men are 
determined by external factors In the same way that a plant Is determined by 
Its environment. Students may examine ways In which the analogy (or the 
assumption) Is not appropriate.) 

de Crevecoeur based his generalizations about the men of the different geo- 
graphical locations of the colonies on first hand experience. What factors can 
lead an observer to misrepresent, skew reality, or stereotype? S-16 (Prejudice, 
selective attention or poor observation, writing from memory, applying causal 
reasoning Inappropriately.) 

In their discussion, students should consider the possible soclocentrlclty of 
de Crevecoeur's remarks. S-2 
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RmodtlUng in Other Subjects 



Risk/Benefit Assessment 



by Lisa C. Quinn, Ursuline High School. 
Santa Rosa, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• be introduced to the concept of risk/bcneflt ass^tssment by making and assessing a risk 
oriented decision 

• recognize that pereonal decisions are usually based on a combination of evidence and values 

• evaluate evidence 

• clarify values underlying their decisions 

• compare other risk/beneflt decisions that they may need to make, thus transferring 
insights to other contexts 



Standard Approach^ ^ 

The students read a stoiy about a mysterious disease that has been killing and 
disfiguring the members of a nearby community. The story presents the fects as 
they are "presently knownt* and **current* statistics. Some of the local doctors 
have been experimenting with a possible cure — injection of the disease. Following 
an outbreak of the disease in their neighborhood, the students are asked to inde- 
pendently decide whetlier or not they want to receive this inJecUon. When every- 
one has made a decision, the teacher is to tally the ^es" and "no* answers, and 
lead a discussion of the possible reasons for the decisions which were made. 



Critique 

This lesson is a wonderful Introduction to a decision making process or tool. It is a technique 
used by many industries today, but Is seldom included in a high school text. Part of this lesson's 
effecUveness is due to the "real life** situation that it presents. Unfortunately, in an attempt to sim- 
plify the choices, generalizations are made and a wealth of material and approaches are eliminated. 
Students are limited to a choice between dying from the disease and dying from the injection, while 
any other options or results have been omitted. The students are asked to independently decide on 
a course of action, but in many cases the decisions are made without evaluating the validity, accu- 
racy, and relevance of the data presented. In addlUon. the students have not considered the possi- 
ble impact of feelings and other external factors (such as logistics, economics, politics, morality, or 
ethics). In many cases, this oversimplified version of historical information makes it dlfilcult for stu- 
dents to relate to it. and they cannot extend these ideas to new contexts and situations. 
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Strategies used to remodel 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

SM9 generating or assessing solutions 

S-3I distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying tlioughts 

S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-J J comparing analogous situations: transferring Insights to new contexts 

S-29 noting significant sImllariUes and differences 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

Remodelled Lesson Plan 

The students can read the story, and then address specific questions. "What 
Information was provided? Where did It come from? Can we accept It? Why or 
why not? S-33 What are your opUons? What Is your decision? Why?" S-J9 Once 
students have clarified their own perspectives, the class can begin a discussion. 
"What choices did you make? Why? What InformaUon is relevant? What Is irrel- 
evant? Are there other facts or factors that might affect your decision, which 
were not addressed in this story? S-3J Is there a right or wrong choice? Why or 
why not? How do you feel about those who would choose differently? Why? 
What would you think of that? S-4 What are the benefits of the options? 
(Responses can be probed for clarification and further development: Why Is that 
Important to you? What are you giving up? Why Is what you choose more 
Important to you that what you are giving up? Etc.) What are the risks? What 
values resulted In this choice? Thai one? Why do you hold these values? Do you 
reject the other values, or have you chosen the lesser of two evils?" S-I5 

When the specific topic has been completed, ask the students to Identify 
decisions that they may have to make, which are also related to subject matter. 
Ask them to bring In current events or examples of Issues that require similar 
decision making skills. S-II 

editor's note: In what ways Is this like the other decision? Unlike it? How 
do those similarities and differences effect making a decision In this new 
case? Why? S-29 

• Encourage students to change the original story, and explore the Implica- 
tions of those changes: If this were tlie case, would that change your /-.'eclslon? 
Why? '8-35 

• Did the discussion lead you to change your mind? (If so. why?) 

• If your spouse disagreed with your decision, would you change you mind? 
Why or why not? 




nemodeUlng In Other Subjects 



The Catholic Bishop's Peace 

Pastoral 

by Phyllis Bazzano, Cardinal Newman 
High School, Santa Rosa, CA 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will; 

• consider the topics of war, peace and nuclear weapons 

• assess various forms of protest to solve the problem of nuclear weapons 

Standard Approach 

This lesson presents the American Catholic Bishop's Peace Pastoral of 
1983 with its recommendations to the American government and the 
American people. The Bishops ask the question; Is a Just war still possible in 
the face of nuclear threat? 

The lesson presents two filmstrips, the first a parable on deterrence, the 
second on steps students their age can take to protest or make their view- 
points known. 

The presentation of the filmstrips would be followed by a discussion of the 
material presented. The students would be expected to know the general con- 
tents of the peace pastoral from an historical perspecUve, as well as an under- 
standing of the concepts of deterrence, first strike and the Just war theory. 



Critique 

This lesson should start by aUowing the students to voice their opinions and viewpoints on the 
subject of war and peace in the present time. It fails to use the opportunity to develop falrmind- 
edncss before any material is presented. 



Strategies used to remodel 

S-l thinking independently 

S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-35 exploring Implications and consequences 

S-I9 generating or assessing solutions 

S-34 recognizing contradictions 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan^^ — 

Dayl 

Open discussion of war and peace, politics, and our county's policies, let- 
ting students voice their opinicas. S-I To start discussion, I put three words 
and their definitions on the board: E>eterrence, First Strike, Just War Theory. 

The students are told to suspend Judgment while listening carefully to one 
another's opinions of the issues. The discussion will help students to see their 
own narrowmindednesr and foster an openn*?ss to see the others* viewpoints. 
Students can restate views to which they are opposed. S-3 

Bay 2 

Filmstrip #1 is presented which shows a parable of a modem local neigh- 
borhood in which two families start feuding. They then begin to stockpile 
weapons to threaten the other family. Soon more and more of their budget goes 
into weapons and there is less money for food and other essentials. The discus- 
sion of the filmstrip would involve exploring Implications and consequences of 
the two major world families stockpiling and practicing worldwide deterrence. 
What results does this policy have? How does it affect their ''economies"? How 
does it alTect them psychologically? (Probe and pursue responses. "And what is 
the result of that?'')S'35 

Days 

Filmstrip #2 is presented showing some methods that young people might 
use to get Iheir posF'ons across. The discussion that follows would certainly 
include expressing their feelings regarding lawful and unlawful protests. "What 
do you think of this form of action? How effective is it? Why or why not? Is it 
right? Why or why not? (Could this type of behavior ev^r be justified? When? 
Why not? What should these people be doing instead?) What alternatives are 
there? Evaluate, each for eflecUveness and Justifiability. S-I.9 

Day 4 

Their assignment is to write t.-* their congressman, senator, or to the 
President of thrt United States. They are encouraged to express their honest 
opinions that, one hopes, have been altered or developed in some way after the 
three days of input and crlUcal thinking. With luck, they will receive a response 
to their letters and will realize a sense of empowerment — that they do have a 
say in this democracy of ours. 

editor's notet Pairs of students who disagree with each other could be given 
assignments to find points of agreement, and to pinpoint and clarify points of 
disagreement. *Flnd as many statements as you can about which you agree. 
What assumptions do you share, what facts do you both accept, what values do 
you have in common? What, exactly, do you disagree about? Put these points in 
the form of quesUons. What sort of quesUon is each? Is it a question that turns 
on values or prlorlUes, evidence, interpretaUon of the evidence?" S-34 



Remodelling in OtU > Subjects 



Fallacies 

by Michael Gonzalez, Teacher — Oral 
Conununicatlons, St. Vincent High 
School, Petalun^^. CA 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

♦ gain insight into argument evaluation 

♦ practice critical thinldng by reading, evaluating, and rewriting aiguments 

♦ develop their critical thinking through question and answer exchanges, oral and written 

♦ evaluate assumptions 

♦ assess evidence, and sources of information 

Standard Approach^^ 

The lesson was originally called ^Fallacies in logic." It briefly describes six 
common fallacies. The lesson Is taught with the assumption that if the stu- 
dents are able to name the root of the problem In the opponent's arguments, 
th^ are better equipped to counter It. The student Is not always required to 
learn the Latin terms. The student Is encouraged to have a mental shorthand 
for identifying logical fallacies. The sbc logical fallacies presented in the first 
lesson are: Appeal to authority (popularity, traditional wisdom). Provincialism, 
Nan sequitun Ambiguity, Slippery slope, and Ad homtnenL Students are given a 
handout which contains passages with one or more fallacies of the type pre- 
sented Ir class. The students are to name the fallacy In each example, and tell 
why they think their answer Is correct. 



Critique 

The original lesson does not go far enough In n; king certain that the student Is actually prac- 
ticing critical thinking. The simple labeling of an argument as logical or fallacious does not in 
Itself indicate critical, c/aluative thinking. It does not develop the student's abOity to re-construct 
and Improve the argument. The lesson does not explain how merely being aware of the failures of 
logic makes students think more criUcally. The recognlUon of fallacies in arguments, whether one 
uses the proper Latin terms, English terms, or one's shorthand, does not Indicate evaluation of 
the author as an authority or the reason for the non-sequitun etc. 

Ttie recognition of fallacies Is Incomplete. How would the student write a logical argument on 
the same topic? How would the argument be written without the fallacy? 

editor's note: This sort of approach has several negaUve results. 1) Students don't distinguish 
justified from unjustified arguments of the same form. Thus, students tend to call all appeals to 
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authority fallacious, etc.. (especially when they disagree with the conclusion). 2) Students find 
everyone else's fallacies, but not their own. 3) Students tend to reject the whole argument, even 
when it has some strengths. 4) Students often Jump to the conclusion that, since the argument is 
fallacious, the conclusion must be false. All a Judgment of fallacy tells you is that Uiat particular 
argument doesn't make a strong case for the conclusion. This doesn't mean that no strong case 
can be made. As the author of this remodel points out. the standard approach to teac^^Jng falla- 
cies neglects tlie crucial Idea that every charge of fallacy can be countered, or the argument 
improved to avoid the error. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-I8 analyzing or evaluating ar:gumenls. interpretations, belfefs. or theories 

S-30 examining or evaluating assumptions 

S-I6 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-2S thinking precisely about thinking: using critical vocabulary 

S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-ia 



The teacher can present the six' fallacies in logic as In the original lesson 
plan. The students could then give their own examples of faL'icies. Since the 
teacher Is not requiring the exact Latin terms, the translation of the definitions 
Into examples can help students understand the fallacy In their own terms. In 
class discussion, students should be asked not only why the argument Is falla- 
cious, but also questions such as: What assumption is made? Is there a reason 
to accept it? Why or why not? When would It be safe to make assumptions like 
this? S-30 What makes a source a good source? A questionable source? What 
kinds of reasons are there for questioning someone's evidence? (What if they 
weren't there? What if they have something to gain by lying, and those with 
nothing to gain or lose all disagree? How can we evaluate someone's track 
record?) S-1 6 What makes an authority a good authority versus a poor author- 
ity? Is this evidence sufficient? Do we know If It's complete? Is It something 
that can be double-checked? How? S-33 Can the claim be both true and false? 
Students should give more than one reason for their evaluation of the argu- 
ment. Through this method, the teacher can Introduce the practice of precise 
and critical thought. S-28 

The re-constructlon of arguments can be Introduced by the teacher through 
a series of questions such as: How could this person respond? How could this 
argument be Improved? What evidence could be mentioned? Could the conclu- 
sion be rephrased to make this argument more reasonable? S-I2 

In order to take the recognition of fallacies one step further, the teacher 
will give the following assignment: The student will select an editorial from 
any newspaper or magazine and Identify, evaluate, and reconstruct any 
example of the six fallacies studied. 
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RernddilUng in, Other Subjects 



Previ ewing Textbooks 

by Susan G. Allen. Fort Osage High 
School, Independence, MO 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

♦ engage in discussion about the Importance of and advantages to previewing textbooks 

♦ develop criteria for evaluating texts 

♦ practice previewing and evaluating textbooks 

Standard Approach 

students ?^ ghren a description, taken from the Encyclopedia BrUannica. of 
an xmnamed animal and sisked to draw a picture of the animal. From the con- 
fusion and frustration students experience, the teacher elicits that it would 
have been easier had they known what animal they were drawing. The teacher 
then asks if they preview before reading and transfers the lesson to previewing 
a textbook. A handout Is used to elicit information about the class text and an 
assignment given to preview another text using the same form. 



Critique 

The basic idea of the original lesson Is good and using the description to draw a picture is fun 
and effective. *he point is ultimatefy lost however. Students do not make the transfer to preview- 
ing a text* because critical thinking discussion is lacking. Students need to spend more time 
exploring the consequences of reading without previewing. The lesson is adequate on how to pre- 
view, but not why. Therefore, the students view previewing as a waste of time. The lesson does 
•not help students develop criteria for evaluating textbooks or help them evaluate source credibili- 
ty. The book survey worksheet, used to preview texts. Is complete and effective. 

editor's note: The reason for lack of transfer between the drawing acUvity and previewing 
textbooks Is due more to the crucial dlssimllariUes between them. (Drawing is visual; reading, 
conceptual. Finding out what animal Is meant is one simple, straightforward, discrete fact; pre- 
viewing a textbook Is a complex series of interrelated tasks, requires a deeper sort of understand- 
ing, cannot be proceduralized, and is more conceptual than factual.) Although the drawing 
activity addresses the importance of knowing something about "the whole" before digging into the 
parts, these two forms of this principle share little else. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-J J comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 
S-J6 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 
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S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standaixis 
S-2I reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 



Remodelled Lesson Plan 

After the animal description exercise, an extension is needed. The teacher 
could make two lists on the board of students' responses to advantages and 
disadvantages of knowing the animal before drawing. This discussion can lead 
to times when knowing some fact or having background would have led the 
person to make a different decision. (Why do you want to know where you're 
going when you get into a car with someone you don't know well? Is it helpful 
to know what type of problem you're working in math? Do you need to know if 
your theme is to be descriptive or expository in English?) S-II 

Once the need to know is clearly established, questioning can be used to devel- 
op criteria for evaluating iexts. When you choose a ft^readlng book, what do you 
look at? If you were choosing a textbook for ninth grade history (a class each of 
my students has had), what elements would you consider necessary? Important? 
What qualifications would you expect from the authors? Where do they get their 
information? Have ihey had other books published? In what subject areas? What 
reason do they give for writing this text? S-I6 What do they claim Is unique about 
the text? Are those things important? Why or why not? U'hat else would you look 
for? Why? What would that tell you? What distinguishes a good fixjm a poor text? 
Why? How can you tell whether or not a text is a good one? How could you tell if 
the text lived up to the authors' claims about it? S-15 

The class text should be previewed together in class so that students become 
accustomed to asking the questions as they preview. This gives the teacher an 
opportunity to clarify areas of confusion as well as check for understanding of- ^ 
the process- "Does the text favor one perspective? How can you tell? Why do you 
suppose this perspective was chosen? What does the author assume you know? 
Want to know? Is the author's writing style clear and direct or obtuse? Is the 
organization clear? Logical? How old is this information? Do the chapters build 
and depend on previousfy studied material, or can each be used in isolation? 
What are the major divisions of the book? What reference sections are there? 
What are they for? When would you need them? How will you use them?" S-2I 

The assignment to preview another text of their choice can then be made, 
followed by a class discussion the next day. "How has this process affected 
how you would use texts? Why?" 

editor's note: "How does this text characterize the subject? Is this charac- 
terization accurate? What reasons does it give for studying the subject? Do 
those reasons make sense to you? Does the text cover the material in such a 
way as to help you achieve those goals?" 
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Stereotyping 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• develop critical Insight into the sociocentric phenomenon of stereotyping 

• discuss the evidence for or against various stereotypes 

• explore why stcreotjrping is so dlflicult a problem, due to its unconscious nature 

• examine American media to determine the stereotyping common in the U.S. 

• find out some of the stereotyping typical of their peer groups 

Standard Approach 

Many texts include discouraging stereotyping as part of their objectives. 
According to texts, stereotypes are negative and harmful beliefs about people 
usually based on false ideas about the ethnic groups to which they belong, or 
their gender. Texts mention common stereotypes and discourage students from 
using them. 



Critique 

One of the biggest obstacles to understanding people, and learning histoiy, politics, sociology 
and psychology is oversimpliUcation in the form of stereotyping. Texts address stereotypes in a 
category by themselves, rather than as one sort of poor reasoning. Stereotypes, like any beliefs, 
can be evaluated by examining evhience. 

The standard approach is didactic in that students are informed that stereotyping is wrong, 
and so are unlikety to see themselves as engaging in it. Thus students do not discover their 
stereotypes, evaluate them, or evaluate their effects. Students should decide v/hat, exactty, is 
wrong with stereotyping, by considering the evidence for and against conclusions of that nature. 
There is no hint that people might not be aware of stereotyping, that it may be unconscious, that 
people might no* be able to admit that they do this. Students are not encouraged to explore how 
having a preconceived notion can affect perceptions. 

Furthermore, texts unnecessarily restrict the concept, leaving out many common stereotyped 
notions — both positive and negative — of such people as: computer nerds, doctors, criminals, 
government officials, musicians and movie stars, blue collar workers, political radicals, yuppies, 
welfare recipients, etc. 

By developing students' insight into soLiocentriclty and having them examine generalizations, 
this lesson helps students develop intellectual good faith. 
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Strategies used to remodel 

S-7 developing intellectual good faith or integrity 

S-2 developing Insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 

S-IO refining generalizations and avoiding oversimplifications 

S-B developing confidence In reason 

S-I3 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-I2 developing ones' perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, ai^guments. or theories 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-v — 

Consideration of this topic might begin with cliques and stereotypes students 
have of other students: How do you group or categorize the people you see 
around? Describe people in each group. How do you know so much about these 
people? On what evidence do you base your ideas? How do categories help us 
think about people? How can they mislead us? S-10 How do you feel about the 
idea that others may have you classified? Why? S-2 

To have students discuss the quality of evidence for and against their beliefs 
about those groups, ask: "What can and can't you say about groups of people? 
What evidence is needed to support this conclusion? That conclusion? What 
could account for that evidence? What evidence counts against it? S-I3 How can 
all of the evidence be accounted for?* S-10 

Look at newspapers^ news magazines, and popular culture for examples of 
stereotyping. Keep records of your finding$. What do your finding$ say about our 
American perceptions? How might these perceptions affect the kinds of personal 
decisions we make? Decisions as a country? S-35 

Students could discuss stereotypes presented on TV and in movies, and rea- 
sons for those portrayals. Have students name shows and movies. Ask, "What 
are the characters like? What types do they represent:? Is anyone really like that? 
In what ways? In what v/ays are real people diflerent?" S-IO 

Why do people generalize this way? Where do they get these ideas? Why do they 
keep them? Why is it hard to give up stereotyped notions? How could we combat 
this in ourselves? How do we know if our perceptions of others are accurate?S-I2 

Students could design a study or a poll to discover stereotypes held by their 
fellow students. What do we need to know? How can we get the information? 
What should we do first? Why? Then what? How can we be sure our inform^ition 
is accurate? How will we know when a person is being honest? How will we know 
if they are being honest with themselves? How could a person not be honest with 
himself? How would this complicate our study? How should we organize the 
information so that it is meaningful? S-33 

Before studying a country or group of people, students could list ideas and 
images they associate with them. Later, students could critique those impres- 
sions in light of what they have learned. S-2 
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Human Treatment of Whales 

by Noreen Miller, School District #12, 
Denver, CO & Lanai Wallin, Skyview 
Elementary. Denver, CO 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students wiD: 

• raise and pursue significant questions regarding our relationships with animals 

• evaluate actions 

• examine their assumptions through Socratic discussion 

Standard Approach^ 

This is a seatwork lesson on a newspaper article about four whales at Sea 
World who. attacked their trainers — the trainers are suing. It is usually taught 
with emphasis on coding. That is, the students mark their copies of the article 
with an A for agree, D for disagree and 1 for interesting. 



Critique 

Although the usual manner of reading a newspaper article for an opinion is fast and efllcient. 
it Is a superficial approach to understanding belief systems. The lesson as stated would not 
establish why the students agree or disagree or the nature of the reasons for their thinking. The 
issues being raised need to be clarified, as do the assumptions underl34ng the students' beliefs. A 
se;ninar and dialogue using critical thinking would be more useful, as it would help students 
clarify their reasoning processes. 

In the particular Socratic dialogue with fifteen students who had been trained in seminar tech- 
niques, some of the students also raised additional points such as: the people at Sea World are 
not well trained; these people should have studied the whales first; more research Is needed; 
research under controlled conditions is different than field research. Sea World is run for profit. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-17 questioning deeply, raising and pursuing root or significant questions 
S-21 reading critically: clarifying or critiquing texts 
3-20 analyzing or evaluating actions or policies 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion; clarifiring and Questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
S-18 analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretau'^ns, beliefs, or theories 
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Remodelled Lesson Plan s-i? .i.^.....^——— 

Have the students read a newspaper article such as the one about four homi- 
cidal whales and their trainers. Ask them to think about the conflicts that are 
posed, both the obvious one and the more subtle ones, if they see any. Have 
them share the conflicts that they found. Then ask them to state in complete 
sentences the conflicts they discovered. Have them give their initial responses 
and reasons. S-21 

Raise key questions, such as: "Who was responsible for what happened? Why? 
What should happen now?" 

Discussion could move in the direction of more general and basic questions. 
"How do human beings relate to animals? What different relationships are 
there? What responsibilities. If any, do we have toward animals?" (Have students 
consider pets, stray animals, animals in zoos, in the wfld, and animals that we 
eat.) Another question might be, "Is it necessary to conduct research on ani- 
mals? If so, under what conditions can we accept such research? If not, what 
can we do instead of using animals for research?** S-20 

Probe for further issues by asking questions such as, "Is it fair to put animals 
into captivity?" A possible student response could be, "No, because it makes 
them unhappy.** The teacher could probe' this answer in the following manner: 
' "Are all animals in captivity unhappj^ How can we as human beings know 
whether an animal is happy or unhappy? Do the needs of human beings ever 
take precedence over the happiness of animals?" S-24 

Afler some discussion, ask the students to state some of the imfx)rtant issues 
that they have discovered. Write them on the board. 

Begin to Socratically question the class as a whole about their responses to 
the issues raised. Probe them for the assumptions that underlie their belief sys- 
tems by asking such questions as: "Do animals have rights? What is the status 
of a human being in comparison to an animal? Is it acceptable to conflne ani- 
mals Just because it hao been common practice to do so? Can humans kill and 
control animals without any negative consequences?" S-24 By questioning stu- 
dents about the basis for their agreement or disagreement with a belief, they will 
gain practice in seeing their thought processes at work. They will better under- 
stand the reasons for their beliefs and the assumptions that underlie them. 
During the discussion, note related issues that are raised and come back to 
them later in the lesson or at another time. 

When students disagree, encourage them to argue back and forth, trying to 
convince each other. Have students evaluate the arguments given. For example, 
you could ask, "Of all of the reasons given for (conclusion), which are the 
strongest? Weakest?" S-18 
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**Will There Always Be an 
England?" 

Susan Allen. Fort Osage High School. 
Independence, MO 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• exercise independent thought by identifying and clarifying the ideas and attitudes 
expressed In the video 

• practice assessing solutions stated in the video 

• practice making predictions 

• clarify questions, points of view, and conclusions through Socratic discussion 

• develop Insight into soclocentricity by assessing their impressions of England 

Standard Approach- 

Students'watch a documentary discussing the postwar economic problems in 
Great Britain. Tliey learn that the South holds all of the country's wealth and tra- 
dition with 90% of its people receiving a university education and 80% then able 
to find acceptable Jobs. Conversely, the North has a population in which 45% are 
unemployed. Tlius, two Englands, one rich and one poor, are developing. 

Students are asked to list what they think of when they hear "England," 
-Great Britain," or "the British." The video is then shown, followed by a teach- 
er-led discussion of the problems in Britain, the attitudes of the people, and 
possible solutions. The students then compare our country's problems to 
Britain's. This written assignment is then given: Agree or disagree with the fol- 
lowing statement and support your answer. "To see the future of the United 
States, one has only to look at England." 



Critique 

I chose this lesson for its thought-provoking content and because it sets the tone for the entire 
semester of analyzing, evaluating, and comparing selections from British literature. It forces the 
students to analyze their present ideas about England and evaluate which are facts as opposed 
to stereotypes or vague generalities. By clarifying England's basic economic problems and com- 
paring them to America's problems, students will suspend quick Judgments and develop fuller 
and more accurate ideas. 
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Insufficient discussion and synthesis 

The final writing assignment fosters some insight, but creative problem-solving is hampered by 
the lack of discussion in small groups. Students do not look at opposing points of view thorough- 
ly and their insights are not sjmtheslzed before the writing assignment is given. Therefore, the 
witing assignment tends to produce opinions <ot based on analysis and evaluation. 

Oversimplification 

The students do not see this topic as relevant to their own lives. England is far away and 
we do not have those problems, so who cares? Their response is simply that England's gov- 
ernment needs "to do something," and that the people need to take more initiative. There are 
no specific questions that force students to explore the underlying feelings and issues in 
order to evaluate the resulting problems. 

Opportunity for fostering critical thought 

The video is veiy factual about the problems and shows the sociocentricity of the Wickhamists. 
A more extended and detailed discussion could help students identify and grapple with the prob- 
lems England faces. The lack of creativity in the British mind-set is shown when the man from 
Greece is able to establish a highly successful cake factory. Students can gain useful insight into 
sociocentricity by comparing his attitudes to that of the Wickhamists. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 

developing intellectual humility and suspendingjudgment 

S-i thinking independently 

S-15 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-25 reasoning dialogically comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-2 developing Insight into egocentricity or sociocentricity 

S-11 comparing analogous situations: transferring insights to new contexts 

S-19 generating or assessing solutions 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or j}erspectlves 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-22 

I have divided the remodelled lesson plan into four sections: 1) Pre-discus- 
sion, 2) Introduction of the video, 3) Mid-discussion, and 4) Conclusion of the 
video, discussion, and final assignment. 

1. Pre-Discussion 

Before viewing the video, students group themselves into units of four. They 
are asked the original question, ''What do you think of when you hear the 
words 'England,* 'Britain,* or 'the BritishT After their lists are generated, ideas 
will be written on the board and discussed by the entire group. ''How did you 
come to believe this? Do you know it or merely think thai ifs so? Why?** S-5 

2. Introducing the Video S-I 

Students will again group for discussion. What great nations do not exist 
anymore? Why? What happened economically? Socially? Militanl>'^ What cofld 
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have been done to prevent the fall of these nations? Choose one nation and 
write a paragraph for tomorrow explaining the criteria used to evaluate the 
nation's fall" Full group discussion the following day can identify the criteria 
necessary to evaluate tlie severity of national problems. S-I5 

3. Mid-discussion 8-25 

After showing approximately the first half of the video, which identifies the 
problem in England, explains the division between North and South, and inter- 
views people from each area, students will again group for discussion. Wliat 
assumptions about the North are made by the Wickhamists? Why do they 
make these assumptions? AVhen have you made assumptions then changed 
your ideas after learning more information? What is your attitude toward the 
Wickhamists? Why? What response would they likely make? What is your atti- 
tude toward the teenage pregnancies in the North? How does the attitude of 
the Northerners toward teenage pregnancy compare to attitudes toward 
teenage pregnancy in the U.S.? Are the girls in the U.S. looking for the same 
thing$? What problems shown here were you unaware of? What has surprised 
you most so far? Why? What had you been assuming? Where did you get that 
idea? S-2 What predictions can you make about where the video is going? Has 
the U.S. ever had a similar North/South division? What problems caused it? 
Are England's based on the same types of problems? Could the same problem 
occur in the U.S. today? S-J J 

4. Conclusion S-I9 

The rest of the video is then shown, and the students again group for dis- 
cussion. -Which of your predictions were inaccurate? AVhy? S-5 AVhat solutions 
did the video offer?" An overnight assignment will then be made. Each student 
is to list a minimum of five solutions to England*s problems. 

The following day, a full group discussion will be used to synthesize ideas 
regarding the problems faced in England. "What are England's major prob- 
lems? Why? Can you summarize the reasons for these problems? What must 
be done to reverse the process? Are outsiders, such as the Greek industrialist, 
necessaiy to reverse the process? What attitudes of the English hamper that 
reversal? How else could the Northerners help themselves? Are there other 
ways the Southerners can view industrialism? Must they? What parallels do 
you see between the U.S. and England? Can you give examples? What effects 
would (each solution) have on each country? What solutions do you see to 
England's problems? What effect would these solutions have? Would that nec* 
essarily or only probably happen? What are we assuming if tliat solution is 
used? From whose point-of-view would that solution be acceptable /unaccept- 
able? Why? What would be necessaiy to convince them that solution is practi- 
cal, necessary, etc.?" S-24 

After the full discussion, the comparison/contrast paper from the original 
lesson plan will be assigned. 
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Speeches: Clarifying ^Equality' 



Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

• clarify the abstract concept: equality 

• engage in a Socratic discussion of the concept 

• discuss questions raised, and organize, compose, and give speeches 

• practice listening critically by evaluating and discussing the speeches 

• compare the perspectives expressed in the speeches 

Standard Approach 

In teaching speech, the emphasis is generally on mechanics and the attitudes nec- 
essaiy for successful dellveiy. As an introduction, students discuss the fears associ- 
ated with giving a speech. The teacher asks questions like, *'What don't you like 
about speaking in front of a group? What do you like ?Do you look 'orward to speak- 
ing in front of groups? Can you give some suggestions for overcoming your fears?" 
Various formats of speech are taught such as interviews, storytelling, oral reports, 
debate, parliamentary procedure, panel discussion and persuasive arguments. 

To introduce the persuasive speech the students are asked to generate inter- 
esting topics. Prompts are given in the text for ideas. " is a book everyone 

should read." "Each traveler should visit "Nobody should miss the 

concert." Students are asked to choose speech topics that would be of interest to 
particular groups: a meeting of a local sports club or a meeting of a citizen's 
group organized to fight pollution. They are told to begin with clear statements of 
what they want the listeners to do or think, including two or more reasons why 
they should think that way. They are then to prepare an outline for the topic 
they selected which they will share with the class. To prepare for actual delivery 
of the speech, the students brainstorm for the typical mistakes students make 
while giving a speech, such as, reading from a paper or forgetting to ask for 
questions. For practice, the students are asked to say their speeches aloud 
many times, pretending to speak to an audience or actually speaking to a friend. 



Critique 

standard approaches to speech-making tend to overemphasize the mechanics of giving 
speeches at the expense of attention to content. This lesson unites speech making and critical 
thinking by careful selection of topic. We pre. f;nt a speech lesson in which students clarify and 
analyze an abstract concept: equality. By first engaging in Socratic discussion of the concept, giv 
ing and hearing speeches on it, and discussing and comparing the speeches, students can begin 
to learn how to usefully analyze and clarify it. 
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People commonly experience great difficulty when attempting to use abstract concepts clearly, 
distinguishing different senses of the term — for example, numerical equality and economic 
equality — sorting out their relationships to related concepts, evaluating their use. applying 
them, exploring their Implications, etc. They often incorrectly assume {or assert) that "everyone 
has his or her own definition" and request the speaker's definition. Definitions tend to be equally 
abstract and rarely useful In clarifying the concept or sense in which It Is used In a particular 
context We therefore suggest that the teacher help students begin to sort out the complexities of 
such concepts through guided discussions. 

The following remodel can help students develop confidence in their ability to clarify an 
abstract concept. 

Strategies used to ii^emodel 

S-I4 clarifying and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases 
S-27 comparing and contrasting Ideals with actual practice 

S-24 practicing Socratic discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, theories, or perspectives 
S-22 listening critically: the art of silent dialogue 

S-25 reasoning dlaloglcally: comparing perspectives. Interpretations, or theories 
S-9 developing confidence In reason 
S-8 developing Intellectual perseverance 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-m 

Before Introducing the actual exercise to take place, the teacher could ask 
students to compare the characteristics of the prepared speech to other kinds of 
verbal communication. Write students' comments on the board. Among other 
things, students might notice that a speech Is limited to a specific topic. Is more 
formal, and has a beginning, middle, and end. Now ask what qualities an excel- 
lent speaker has. By this time, the students have begun to think about the 
mechanics of speech-making. 

Lead students In an opening Socratic discussion which will elicit and sepa- 
rate aspects of and Issues regarding the key concept. (The teacher should j)erl- 
odlcally relate to the concept specific points mentioned. Indicating or eliciting 
the particular sense of 'equality' used or alluded to. The teacher can also peri- 
odically recap or have students recap the main points made In and directions 
taken by the discussion.) What does 'equality' mean? (Probe their responses 
with further questions.) 

What different senses does this word have? In what ways are all people equal? 
Not equal? In what ways Is equality an American Ideal? Why? What Issues and 
problems does our country face that relate to some sense of equality? (List these 
on the board.) Wliat. exactly, does that Issue have to do w^th equality? Why? 
What sense of equality? Is one side of the dispute against equality, or. does the 
dispute rest on how to achieve It? What does 'equality under the law' mean? 
What would be an example of Inequality under the law? What would we have to 
do to determine the extent to which American citizens are given equal treatment 
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under the law? S-27 What docs 'equal opportunity* mean? Equal opportunity to 
do what? What interferes with equality of opportunity? In what ways docs our 
society try to ensure that every citizen has equal opportunities? (During the 
course of an extended discussion, bring in other topics. Issues, related concepts, 
beliefs, and values, such as the following: inequality, equal rights, "We are all 
equally human," one man one vote, autonomy, fairness, favoritism, elitism, 
racism, sexism, disadvantaged, afllrmatlve action.) S-24 

E>q>lain to the students that they will be working in cooperative groups of four. 
You may want to have them divide responsibilities and chose a student to give 
the speech, a student to act as recorder or note-taker, a student to keep the 
group on task and keep track of time, and a student to report the group's 
progress to the instructor. 

Hie group will have to decide hov/ to narrow the topic by choosing an Issue, a 
distinction, or a specific point Once students have narrowed the topic, they will 
have to develop the speech: outlining the main points, offering and organizing 
their views, choosing clarifying examples, etc. 

Students without this Instruction would probably go on to produce a vague, 
rhetorical speech about equality that would be weak in construction. But 
because students narrow the topic, they can clarify It within their chosen con- 
text and give a more focused speech. The teacher should explain that the materi- 
al in the speech should reflect the thought of everyone In the group, not just one 
person. It Is important that students consider other people's opinions and that 
they work together cooperatively. 

Before the speeches are given, tell students that th.*,y will discuss and evaluate 
them. Let the students decide the standards of evaluation, which should include 
things such as presence, clarity of voice, clarity of thought and its expression, 
strength of arguments, Inslghtfulness, etc. 

After each speech, the teacher may want to have students recap the main points 
(allowing the speaker or group to clarify any points Inadequately understood). S-22 

After the spraches are given and evaluated, the teacher should lead a discus- 
sion about the concept of equality as expressed In tlie speeches. In how many 
different ways was the concept presented? Was It used In the same sense In each 
speech? Did some opinions differ? How did the different points made in the 
speeches relate to each other? (Irrelevant to, supported or elaborated on, contra- 
dicted or conflicted with, compatible with, etc.) What were the strengths and 
weaknesses of the Ideas? S-25 Is It easy or difficult for us to talk about things 
like equality? Why? S-9 

Students could later have dlalogical or dialectical discussions (especially if a 
point of controverqr among students arose in the speeches), synthesize points 
from different speeches, or write essays responding lo points made In the 
speeches or discussions. 
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If you ivouki like to repeat this lesson, then choose another abstract concept 
such as patriotism, love, friendship, security, success, progress, freedom, 
human being, etc. Whatever the topic, you can be sure that the results will never 
be the same and that students will have the opportunity to express their opin- 
ions in a critical way. 
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Pageants 

Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students will: 

♦ extract premises and conclusions from selected text 

♦ formulate arguments 

♦ argue both sides of an issue 

♦ examine and evaluate those arguments 

Standard Approach 

The student is introduced to a pro/con, debate, or issue-oriented format. 
Often the teacher would like the student to learn research techniques, and con- 
troversial topics are a likely vehicle. Among the most common topics are: abor- 
tion, gun control, capital punishment, euthanasia, nuclear energy, and animal 
rights. Presumably these are chosen because they are inflammatory, and 
because there is a wealth of Information readOy available. Even if a teacher sug- 
gests that students may do a paper on another topic, most will probably .stay 
with the old standbys. 

The procedure for the research project may consist of the teacher spending a 
great deal of time discussing the requirements of the paper — thesis, Ungth, 
required number of sources, footnotes, bibliography, warnings against direct 
quotations without proper accreditation, etc. 



Critique 

Clearly, such assignments as these, properly structured, are ideal for practice and synthesis of 
most aspects of critical thought, from examining assumptions to exercising fairmindedness. 

Probably the most fatal flaw of standard lessons is that little or no time is spent on discussing 
the argument itself, how one formulates an issue, what constitutes relevant evidence* the value 
of the counter argument or the importance of Justifying a conclusion. The student goes off to the 
library with an opinion — pro-gun control or anti-gun control, for example — collects the requi- 
site information, thinly disguises the plagiarism, and types up a badly connected string of other 
people's work. The teacher takes home great piles of these papers and reads information seen 
countless times before. "What has the student learned? Perhaps that research papers are dull or 
that footnotes and bibliographies are tedious. More than likely, students nave learned nothing 
about formulating and examining an argument. They each began with a certain position on the 
issue and soug|it only to defend it, without testing its validity. 
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The debate format is worse, as it usually includes only the most sensational presentation of a 
case, replete with graphic horrors of animals being tortured in laboratories, for example. Usually 
no instruction is offered in argument analysis in this instance either. When argument analysis is 
addressed, discussion is often uselessly vague {"Be relevant!") or confused. {See the section "Text 
Treatment of Critical Thinking and Argtmientation," in chapter 8.) Instead, students should be 
taught the skills of formulating and carefully evaluating a wide range of issues. 

This is presented here as a speech lesson, though a written assignment could be given at the 
end. This lesson outlines a method of introducing students to argument and provides a model. A 
ten-step plan is suggested, but if you need to alter the procedure to thirteen steps or reduce it to 
eight, then do so without hesitation. The lesson is offered as a "formula" only because the task of 
introducing argument to students at this level seems difilcult at first. Many things such as iden- 
tifying assumptions, and testing the credibility of sources were omitted to keep the lesson simple. 
For another lesson on argument analysis, see "Writing an Argumentative Essay." 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-2I critical reading: clarifying a^id critiquing text 

&4 exploring thoughts underlying feelings and feelings underlying thoughts 

S-31 distinguishing relevant from irrelevant facts 

S-25 reasoning dialogically: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 

S-33 evaluating evidence and alleged facts 

S-I3 clarifying issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-22 listening criticalfy: the art of silent dialogue 

S-3 exercising fairmindedness 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 

Remodelled Lesson Plan s-ia — ■ 

This plan consists of choosing an article from the newspaper and then 
extracting and examining an argument. It provides an extended example of 
reading critically. 

!• Teacher finds a suitable newspaper article. 

Ideally, the article should concern a current issue of interest to students. It 
should be long enough to contain the major points and have quotations from the 
parties concerned. 

The selected article concerns a woman who disrupted a beauty pageant as a 
form of protest. She claimed that they are demeaning to women, encouraging 
them to starve and otherwise unnaturally change their appearances. Interviewees 
affiliated with the pageant countered her arguments and claimed that she hurt 
contestants and organizers. In this case, two issues were addressed: Do pageants 
hurt all women? Was Michelle Anderson Justified in disrupting the page^^nt? 
Either issue can be chosen for discussion. 

The article was chosen because it is timely, interesting to adolescents, clearly 
controversial, and easy to formulate. At the same time, the issue allows explo- 
ration of other issues such as the right to protest, gender equity, societal values. 
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and commercialism. It Is almost a page long, an Ideal length. The story was fol- 
lowed for several days by the media, allowing the teacher to present new materi- 
al if so desired. 

2. Teacher prepares an introductory exercise. 

Before introducing-the lesson or the article, the teacher might devise an exer- 
cise as an anticipatory set. In this case, a class discussion on beauty pageants 
in general is suggested. How do you feel about beauty pageants? Why? S-4 Does 
anyoneknow someone who was in a beauty pageant? If so, what did the experi- 
ence involve? Docs anyone want to be in one? Why? Dc you ever watch them on 
XV.? At the end of the discussion you coulcl write" ^Seauty Pageants* on the 
board with plus and minus columns. Ask students to contribute positive and 
negative aspects. 

3. Students and teacher read the text 

Students read the text, either aloud or silently. Ask. "What is the article 
about? What views were expressed?* (''Should Beauty Pageants be stopped? Was 
Anderson's action a Justifiable form of protest?*) S-2I 

4. Students, with the teacher facilitating^ fomulate a conclusion in 
such a way that pro/con positions are possible. 

Begin by giving a definition of •'conclusion* — the statement to be proven by 
means of the reasons the arguer is giving. Ask students (in groups or as Individ- 
uals) to tjy to state Michelle Anderson's conclusion. "Pageants hurt all women,* 
or "Disrupting the contest was Justified.* Avoid conclusions that state a position 
with a negative such as. "Beauty pageants are not worthwhile.* If the conclusion 
is stated negatively, the pro and con sides become confusing. Keep students 
from inserting premises into the conclusion, e.g., "Beauty pageants are wrong 
because they demean women." 

5. Students extract reasons or premises from the text. 

Next define "premise* — a reason given for believing a conclusion. Students 
can work in groups to find the reasons, since it saves time and encourages a 
cooperative atmosphere. At first, reasons should be taken from the text with as 
little paraphrasing as possible. 

6. Students formulate the counter argument. 

A counter argument, the con side of the conclusion, may be formulated by 
examining the pro premises and by reading the text for supporting information. 

Students should reread the article, listing details relevant to the conclusions. 
Have the class discuss these lists and distinguish what all agree is relevant from 
what is of disputed relevance. To use those points of disputed relevance, rele- 
vance itself must be argued. S-3I 
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Encourage students to Isolate key words and phrases (e.g., demeaning, indig- 
nities. cheaUng the contestants, right to protest, right to compete in the 
pageant). Examine the issue further, having students present reasons lell out of 
the article, and discuss why the concepts do or don't apply. 

7* Students prepare to argue both sides* 

Students prepare to argue in groups or pairs. It is important that you Impress 
upon students that they are expected lo argue the case — not Just repeat the 
premises— by siqyporting the premise. S-25 

Perhaps they will argue that eating disorders are rampant in the United States 
and that, while the contestants themselves may or may not be starving, they 
serve as negative or unhealthy role models for the rest of American women. They 
may argue that it is rare foi a non-white woman to win the contest. Or they may 
mention that women have to spend money to be In the contests and that only 
one .woman wins the scholarship — the others lose. They should argue, for 
example, why bleaching hair is demeaning. Whatever points are made should be 
better developed than the premises. 

On the con side, they may point out that everyone is judged in life in all sorts 
of different situations. The beauty pageant Judges also score contestants on ver- 
bal ability and talent. They may even take issue with the wording of the conclu- 
sion itself, questioning a statement that pertains to all women; even if a few 
women object to beauty pageants, that doesn't mean all women are harmed. 

Students will find the notion of supporting the premises difficult at first, 
because usually th^ are expected merely to repeat information, not think about 
it After the first few times, students become quite good at argument skills and 
look forward to exploring the issue. 

8. With a two-minute warning, students present either the pro or con 
side* 

Give time for students to present their cases. The class should take notes on 
' the strong and weak points hi preparation for the evaluation. S-22 

9* The class evaluates the presentation. 

The evaluation may take any form the teacher wishes — written or oral. 
Remember that it Is the presentation that is to be evaluated. The task is not to 
decide who won, pro or con. How well did the groups defend the premises? Did 
they argue Irrelevant points? Did they bring in convincing information to supple- 
ment the premises? Did they address opposing arguments? S-18 

You will notice that we have avoided having the students ''choose" sides. 
Critical thinking requires students to enter into both points of view and under- 
stand what is strong and weak on both sides. 
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10« The class explores the underlying or tangent issues. 

After this is done, the teacher may discuss the issue with the students and 
come to conclusions on which side is stronger. Have students discuss their own 
positions and evaluations of the points raised. Students could also discuss ways 
their thinking changed over the course of the assignment. S-9 

This lessofTcan be structured in several different ways. For example, you may 
want the students to practice picking out the conclusions and premises of sever- 
al articles before you tiy the ten-step approach. You may want to model much of 
the whole process yourself first. Using a video camera is always a good tool in 
lessons such as this, because it is possible to go back and replay sections of the 
presentations. Later, the element of libraij- research may be added to more 
advanced lessons. 
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Objectives of the remodelled plan 

The students wili: 

• practice reading the news critically 

• explore thc'^onsequerices of working with and using different news media 

• discussr ^ ^jestions about the importance of following the news 

• exercise V ^^;^ndence of thought when evaluating the importance of, and emphasis on, 

news items 

• analyze news stories by clarifying issues, claims, and criteria for evaluation,-and by e\'alu- 

ating evidence 

Standard Approach — — 

straight news is fact — who, what, when, where, and why. Often, however, 
news articles also interpret, anafyze, or evaluate events, or describe an eyewit- 
ness* feelings. Texts emphasize the importance of the who, what, where, when, 
and why questions in news articles. Other purposes of the article are to show 
why an event was special, or how it was sad, funny, inspiring or unusual, and, 
in doing so, th^ make the stoiy Interesting. Texts point out that reporters some- 
times tell more than the facts — they may tell how they themselves feel or how 
the eyewitness feels. Models of news writing are reprinted from actual articles 
written for different papers. The students are asked to analyze the models look- 
ing for vivid verbs, or imagining how the stoiy would change If it were written by 
an eyewitness instead of the reporter. 

Students are asked to bring in articles about new discoveries or to tell of a 
stoiy they heard on the TV or the radio. Noting the pyramid structure of news 
stories, they are then to write their own stories based on one of the stories they 
found. They are to include the who, what, when, where and why questions as 
well as facts, quotes, and a catchy headline. Subsequent assignments are to 
write different kinds of news articles including lead paragraphs, complete news 
stories, and editorials. They are warned not to guess at the facts. 

Some texts choose to focus on the mechanics of reading a newspaper. They 
emphasize the use of the Index and the different sections of the paper as well as 
the format of the stories and the kinds of informaUon presented. They assign 
such activities as finding particular services in the classified section or finding 
out about desirable vacation spots. 



ICritique 

Critical thinking enables one to improve one's basic beliefs, and this requires having as com- 
plete information as possible. We chose this unit because of the important role that the news 
media haVs in shaping our view of the world. The earlier a person can learn to use news sources 
critically, the better. The critical thinker follows news, at least in part, for well-defined purposes. 
The critical spirit shapes one's use of news media. 
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When thinking about news, the criUcal thinKer considers such quesUons as. "Why follow the 
news? What does *news* mean? What situations and events are most Important for me to know 
about? What can I believe? What should I doubt? What shapes the form and content of news I 
receive? What are the purposes of those who bring me news? How should I evaluate news 
sources?" Furthermore, the criUcal thinker realizes that the use of such terms as, liews,* Tact,* 
•important/ and ^vorth knowing,* all reflect one's perspective, the independent thinker makes 
these distinctions free of another's authority rather than blindty accepUng reporters* and editors* 
evaluations. The criUcal thinker actively uses news media to develop an individual perspecUve, 
rather than passively accepting the perspective presented. 

Independent thought 

An enormous number of events occur everyday. No more than a small fracUon can be printed 
or broadcast. Inclusion and placement of stories and order of details are editors* and reporters* 
decisions, and reflect their perspecUves. Reporters and editors decide what to print and what to 
ignore, what to put on the front page and what inside. Yet texts repeatedly claim that the main or 
most important stories are on the front page; the most important detaUs are in the first few para- 
graphs. By Ignoring the effect of Journalists* perspecUves, texts inadvertently encourage siudents 
to unquesUoningly accept others* Judgments rather Uian making Uieir own. 

Another factor which determines the size ^nd placement of ah article is its popularity. A popu- 
lar. Uiough unimportant, issue may receive prominent.and extended coverage. Gossip, celebrity 
news, fads, and other trivial events often receive more prominent coverage than serious issues 
and events. For example, a soft drink company that changed its recipe received time and space 
completely out of proportion to its importance. Emphasizing that the most important news 
receives the most extensive and prominent coverage discourages students from examining and 
evaluaUng the importance others place on news. 

Texts tend to tell students such things as why people should be well-informed, and what func- 
Uons or purposes news items serve. Students should be asked to develop Uieir own views regard- 
ing the importance and purposes of news; and define their own categories of news stories. 

Fact/opinion 

Texts generally use or assume the "fact/opinion disUncUon" throughout Uieir treatment of 
news. The secUons on slanted news and news vs. editorials emphasize the disUncUon. The use of 
this distincUon. as usual, is highly misleading. AcUviUes on slanted news generally have stu- 
dents merely disUnguish factual from evaluative claims. Texts encourage students to accept 
claims containing precise sounding language and doubt oUier kinds of claims. What sounds like 
a fact may be more doubtful than an inference or evaluaUon. Students should not be led to 
believe that Uiey can Judge the truUi of claims merely by looking at Uieir form. Instead, Uiey 
should note Uie sources of claims and discuss the criteria for their evaluation. Here, texts provide 
litUe guidance. 

Texts promote Uie commonly-held misconcepUon Uiat Uie news is fact (and Uierefore true) and 
opinion (usually understood as -mere opinion") is reserved for Uie editorial pages. This belief 
ignores Uie following points: 1) Much of Uie news is quoted. AlUiough it may weU be true Uiat Uiis 
person did say Uiat, what Uie person said may be false or misleading. Readers should remember 
wheUier -someUiing Uiey read in Uie paper" was quoted and from whom and in what context. 2 ) 
Reporters make mistakes. They can get Uie facts wrong. 3) Facts can be reported out of context. 
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Facts crucial to a fair understanding of an event can be left out. trivialized, or unfairly discredited. 
4) When a newspaper goes on a crusade. invesUgaUng and reporting a story to champion a cause, 
most of that work appears in the news secUons. 5) Editorial columns or letters to the editor may 
well contain fects {sometimes crucial facts not found elsewhere in the paper). 6) A well-reasoned, 
clearly presented •opinion" column or letter to the editor may be as well worth reading, as new. 
Insightful, and informative, as useful for understanding an issue, as is ^straight news." 7) Favored 
interpretations or explanations of events can be assumed or promoted, reasonable alternatives 
ignored. Students should learn to judge what they read on its own merit and in relation to evi- 
dence, not on the basis of the secUon in which it appears. (See the secUon on ,fact/ opinion, in 
-Thinking CriUcalty About Teaching: From DidacUc to CriUcal Teaching.") 

Superficial explanations 

Texts explain that news reports serve to inform and entertain. As they stand, such explana- 
tions offer little help toward understanding purposes and functions of various stories. The func- 
tions, rather than being clarified, are left vague. What is the purpose of the distincUon between 
entertaining and informing? How should this distinction affect how each kind of stoiy should be 
read, understood, or used? Such lessons leave students with a superficial, brief answer to root 
questions about the function of a wide variety of news stories. 

The concept of slanted news is trivialized by the text treatment. According to most texts, news 
is slanted by use of misleading headlines or sentences (understood in light of the fact/opinion 
dlsUncUon). Even when texts do not limit the definiUon of "slanUng* to "emoUve words used in 
h.nadllnes.- student exercises and actlvlUes generally do. Texts ignore the subtler and much more 
common forms, such as placement, emphasis, introduction and use of details and quotes, lack of 
coverage, and the Ume at which stories are used or ignored. A neutrally phrased headline above 
seemingly factual statements maybe slanted. The presence of evaluative language does notnec- 
essarlfy reflect bias. Though word choice often biases readers, the bias most frequently occurs in 
a larger context than in a single sentence. Writers may have double standards regarding the use 
of cvaluaUve words or phrases, or such terms may simply be asserted without support. Texts 
generally ignore these factors in favor of applying the fact/opinion disUnction to headlines and 
claims and having students •'find emotive words." 

Trivial activities 

Too much time is spent having students write headlines, leads, and stories. Introducing reflec- 
Uve criUcal use of news media is more important than training reporters. Other forms of writing 
practice could be subsUtuted (paraphrasing, summarizing, and writing argumentative essays). 

The remodel which follows gives students the opportunity to assess and use news sources crit- 
ically and reflectively. This unit promotes students' confidence in reason and in their abilities to 
think for themselves. 

Strategies used to remodel 

S-21 reading criticaUy. clarifying or critiquing texts 

S-9 developing confidence in reason 

S-29 noting significant similarities and differences 

S-8 developing intellectual perseverance 

S-24 practicing Socratlc discussion: clarifying and questioning beliefs, thee .es. or perspectives 

S-I thinking Independently 
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S-I7 questioning deeply: .raising and pursuing root or significant questions 

S-I5 developing criteria for evaluation: clarifying values and standards 

S-I2 developing one's perspective: creating or exploring beliefs, arguments, or theories 

S-30 examinirg.or evaluating assumptions . 

S-13 clarifying Issues, conclusions, or beliefs 

S-I6 evaluating the credibility of sources of information 

S-I8 analyzing or evaluating arguments, interpretations, beliefs, or theories 

S-34 recognizing contradictions 

S-35 exploring implications and consequences 

S-23 making interdisciplinary connecUons 

S-25 reasoning dialogicalty: comparing perspectives, interpretations, or theories 



Remodelled Lesson Plan s-21 _ 

Teachers' introduction 

We recommend that the teacher spend as much time as pc^ible on this unit. 
News media themselves should be the main source of material, rather than text- 
books. Students may also critique parts of the text after their study of news. 

Although both the original and remodelled lessons focus on newspapers, we 
recommend that other sources of news also be used, discussed, and compared. 
"What are the differences between TV, radio, magazines, and newspapers? How 
do these differences affect presentation of the news? \\'hat are the consequences 
of the differences? In what ways is reading what people have said better or worse 
than hearing and/or watching them? How should these difference affect use of 
each medium?" S-29 

Students could compare the perspectives reflected in different news maga- 
zines, newscasts, and newspapers. Videotapes of news reports could be used to 
introduce students to important stories. 

Our remodelled unit is divided into the following sections: 1) Preliminaiy work; 
2) Stoiy placement: 3) Individual items; 4) Influence of media; 5} iPurposes of 
news; and 6) Using news in other subjects. 

1) Preliminary work 

The class could spend the first week or so examining the news. The teacher 
may want to set up heterogeneous reading groups wherein stronger readers can 
help weaker readers. Groups may be formed to follow ongoing stories for the 
duration of the unit (and beyond). Such groups can make periodic reports to the 
rest of tile class, and the subjects can be discussed. S-8 

Work within such groups could be divided, with interested students doing 
background research, and others collecting, paraphrasing and analyzing articles, 
and looking up unfamiliar terms in dictionaries and encyclopedias. Students not 
interested in following an issue may cut and categorize stories (perhaps by sub- 
ject, importance, or perspective of the source). Some students could keep running 
tallies on such things as use of wire services. Journalists* sources, reports of opin- 
ion polls, what proportion of the news is quotes, or who is quoted most often. 
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The class could have an exploratory Socratic discussion of what 'news' means 
and why it is important. ITie teacher could ask questions like the follov/ing: 
•What is news? What are newscasts and newspapers (or? What do they do? S-I 
(Follow up student responses with further questions or counter examples.) What 
kinds of stories or events make up the news? What kinds of stories do not make 
the news? S-I 7 Why do people listen to, watch, and read news? What do.people 
want to know about? What do people need to know about? (Encourage mulUple 
responses, and encourage students to draw this disUncUon between want and 
need.) Wlat kinds of things are important for people to know? Wliy?" S-24 

When students have had sufficient tim« to familiarize themselves with news- 
papers and have shared their discoveries and impressions, the teacher can begin 
a scries of more in-depth discussions about the significance of what students 
have found and about news media. 

2) Story placement S-J 

Students could apply insights gained through perusal of the news and prelim- 
inaiy discussions by discussing placement and emphasis of news. The teacher 
could use questions like the following: If you were an editor, and had a stack of 
stories, how would you decide which to print and which not to print? Why? 
Which to put on the front page and which inside the paper? Why? Which gets 
the biggest headline? If you were wriUng headlines, how would you figure out 
what to say? If you were a reporter, which details would you put first? Next? 
Last? Why? Would everyone make the same decisions? Have students discuss 
what kinds of stories everyone would agree are most important, least important, 
and which are of disputed importance. They can begin to generate criteria for 
judging the relative importance of news items. S-I 7 

Students could compare front page stories with stories inside the paper, com- 
pare their ideas about what's most important to those of the editors, and gener- 
alize about their criteria. Ask quesUons like the following: **Why do you think 
these stories are on the front page? What, according to the editors of this paper, 
ai« the most Important stories of the past week? Why. do you think, did they 
make these decisions? What other decisions could they have made instead? Are 
there stories or articles the editors thought were important, that you think are 
unimportant? ^\'hich stories inside of che paper do you think belong on the front 
page? Why? S-I 2 What were the editors assuming? What could they have 
assumed instead? Which assumptions ani better? S-30 Why? (Similarly, stu- 
dents could compare different sources' coverage of specific stories.) Do any of the 
criteria conflict? If so. why might they confiict? Can they be reconciled? If so. 
how? What values underiie these criteria?" S-I 5 

3) Individual items S-I 3 

To develop students* sense of the requirements of fair coveixige, the teacher 
could take a lead paragraph or headline, tell students the basic idea of the stoiy. 
and ask quesUons like tho following: *To reseajch this stoiy fairly, what would 
you have to do? Where could you get the information you need? Who would you 



have to talk to? What questions should you ask?" tThe answers could be com- 
pared to the actual stoiy, or stories from different sources — other papers, mag- 
azines, or TV.) If the stoiy is one of conflict, the teacher might ask; "How are the 
sides portrayed in the stoiy? Are they given equal space? Ip each side portrayed 
neutrally? Why do you say so? Arc the evaluations justified? Why or why not? 
How could we find out? How do the terms used inHuei^ce the reader? Are the 
terms Justified?" S-d 

Students could discuss how the alleged facts in a stoiy can be evaluated, 
rather than applying the fact/opinion distlncUon to statements. Ihe teacher or 
students could select a stoiy, and discuss questions like the following: What facts 
are mentioned in this stoiy? flhe teacher may want to record these.) What is the 
main point? Are all of the facts relevant, or arc some irrelevant? Why do you soy 
so? S^l Do the facts seem complete? Are there Important questions left unan- 
swered? What? Why? Are both sides represented? How does each side represent 
the issue? Do they agree about how to word the issue? Give an unbiased formula- 
tion of the issue. Is the report complete/does it tell you everything you need to 
know to be able to Judge the situation? Why? What sources are used? Are these 
people in a position to know what they claim to know? Why or why not? Does 
anyone connected with the story have a vested interest in what people believe 
about it? S-I6 What evidence is presented to support or undermine the truth of 
the claims made? What conclusions, if any, can we reach about this story? S-33 

For work on headlines, students could take actual nev^paper articles,*summa- 
rize or paraphrase them, and then assess the accuracy of the headlines. S-21 
Students could suggest better headlines, and compare different headlines for the 
same stoiy. S-I 

Examination of editorials, columns, and letters to the editor provide fruitful 
practice in argument analysis and critique. The class could discuss questions 
like the following: What is the writer's main point? How does he support it? What 
are the key terms or ideas? Are they used properly? Why or why not? Does any- 
thing said contradict something you know? S-34 How can we find out which is 
true? Does the writer cite evidence/facts? What? Where does he get them? Are 
they clearly true, clearly false, or questionable? Why? Are the facts relevant? 
Why or why not? Are some relevant facts left out? 3-33 How would someone with 
an opposing view answer? (Students could practice dialogical or dialectical 
thinking here, if they are familiar enough with the subject of the passage.) What 
are the strengths of this argument? The weaknesses? Does the writer make a 
good case? Why or why not? S-18 

4) Influence of media S-35 

To explore some of the effects media have on reported news, the teacher could 
lead a discussion about "News bf^ a business." Poln* out that most money comes 
from advertising and that newo media with larger audiences get more money from 
advertisers. So news emphasizes stories that sell papers and attract viewers. And 
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to maximize profits by spending less, news media tend to use cheaper sources 
such as press conferences and press releases, rather than investigation. Tne 
teacher may want to explain how AP and UPI are news-gathering services to which 
media subscribe. These services provide most of the news used by reporters. 

Since two common sources of news are the press conference and press 
rrJeasc, the teacher may want to explain what these are. Peittaps students could 
watch a vide- t^pe of a press conference. Students could look for and count men- 
Uons of pre.." releases and press conferences, discuss why people give them, 
who gives them, who doesn't give them, and why they are relied on heavily. 

•How does profit motive affect the news we recieve?" .S-35 

5) Purposes of news S-17 

At or toward the end of the unit, the class could discuss, in greater depth 
-than in the preliminary discussion, purposes of following the news. The class 
can discuss the news covered during the unit Ask quesUons like the foUowlng: 
•What were the major stories? What other stories did you see? How important 
arc the stories weVe seen? Why?" For individual stories, ask, ^Is this something 
people should be aware of? Why or why not? Why would people find this inter- 
esting or important? How Important is this? What effect did it have? On whom? 
Which stories do you think are the most Important for people to know about? 
Why? What does 'news* mean?" (Discuss at length.) 

During the course of this discussion, the teacher may have students review 
the concept of 'democracy.* If necessary, explain the phrase 'informed decision.* 
The class can then discuss the kinds of news citizens of a democracy need to 
know — background for important decisions; acUons of elected and appointed 
goveriunent officials. (Discuss at length.) 

6) Using News in Other Subjects S-23 
Social Studies 

Students could write news reports of historical events under study. Different stu- 
dents or groups of students could write the reports f[om different points of view, for 
example, the RevoluUonary War from the points of view of the English. Indians, and 
Revolutionaries. Students could compare and evaluate the results. S-25 

Stories followed by students could be researched using back issues and other 
resources for background Into the history of the country, conflict, or people 
involved. S-8 Study of both the news and geography could be enhanced by hav- 
ing students read and discuss news about areas under study in geography, or by 
using their geography texts and other sources to research areas mentioned in 
important news stories. 

PoliUcs is an especially fruitful area for using news. Students can discuss dif- 
ferent offices and to which branch of government each belongs. disUnguish 
aspects of government menUoned in the Constitution from those not. and dis- 
cuss any Constitutional issues which arise during the unit. Students can also 



Icarii about other governments, how they work and their similarities with and 
differences from ours, as well as our relationships to them. 

Students could also relate discussion of political action groups and public 
opinion to government and history. Ask, "What is this group trying to accom- 
plish? Why? Why hasn't it been done? How ai'e they trying to accomplish their 
purpose? Do you think their goals are Important? Why or why not? How would 
you evaluate their methods?" 

The subjects anthropology, sociology, psychology are also Covered in the news 
and could be introduced or discussed. 

Science 

Public opinion polls could be compared with scientific studies. Students could 
use news reports when studying weather and climate. Such subjects as energy, 
the environment, health and nutrition, astronomy, and physics are covered in 
the news. Students can use, discuss, and evaluate various charts, graphs, and 
diagrams presented in news reports. 
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Thinking Critically 
About Teaching: From 
Didactic to Critical 
Teaching 



John Dewey once asked a class he visited, "What would you find if you dug a hole in the earth?" 
Getting no response, he repeated the question: again he obtained nothing but silence. The teacher chidcd 
Dr. Dewey, "You're asking the wrong question." Turning to the class, she asked, "What is the state of the 
center of the earth?" The class replied in unison, "Igneous fusion." 

To begin to teach critical thinking one must critique present educational practices and the 
beliefs underlying them and develop a new conception of knowledge and learning. 
Educators must ask themselves crucial questions about the nature of knowledge, learn- 
ing, and the human mind. Educators should reflect on their own thought processes, their own 
experiences of learning, misunderstanding, confusion, and insight. They should recall and ana- 
lyze' their successes and failures when attempting to teach. They should examine the conceptions 
and asstunptions implicit in their educational practices and self-consciously develop their own 
theories of education through analj^sis. evaluation, and reconstruction of their understanding of 
education and what it means to learn. 

Most instructional practice in most academic institutions around the world presupposes a 
didactic theory of knowledge, learning, and literacy, ill-suited to the development of critical minds 
and persons. After a superficial exposure to reading, writing, and arithmetic, schooling is typical- 
ly fragmented thereafter into more or less technical domains, each with a large technical vocabu- 
lary and an extensive content or propositional base. Students memorize and reiterate 
domain-speciflc details. Teachers lecture and drill. Active integration of the students' daily non- 
academic experiences is rare. Little time is spent stimulaUng student questions. Students are 
expected to "receive" the knowledge "given" them. Students are not typically encouraged to doubt 
what they are told in the classroom or what is written in their texts. Students* personal points of 
view or philosophies of life are considered largely irrelevant to education. Classrooms with teach- 
ers talking and students listening are the rule. Ninety percent of teacher questions require no 
more thought than recall. Dense and typically speedy coverage of content is typically followed by 
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content-specific testing. Interdisciplinaiy synthesis is ordinarily viewed as a personal responsibil- 
ity of the student and is not routinely tested. Technical specialization is considered the natural 
goal of schooling and is correlated with getting a job. Few multi-logical issues or problems are 
discussed or assigned and even fewer teachers know how to conduct such discussions or assess 
student participation in them. Students are rarely expected to engage in dialogical or dialectical 
reasoning, and few teachers are proficient analysts of such reasoning. Knowledge is viewed as 
verified intra-disciplinaiy propositions and well-supported intra-disciplinary theories. There is lit- 
tle or no discussion of the nature of prejudice or bias, little or no discussion of metacognition, 
and little or no discussion of what a disciplined, self-directed mind or self-directed thought 
requires. The student is expected to develop into a literate, educated person through years of 
what is essentially content memorization and ritual performance. 

The dominant pattern of academic instruction and learning is based on an uncritical theory of 
knowledge, learning, and literacy that is coming under increasing critique by theorists and 
researchers. Those who operate on the didactic theory in their instruction rarely formulate it 
explicitly. Some would deny that they hold it, even though their practice implies it. In any case, it 
is with the theory implicit in practice that we are concerned. 

To illustrate, consider this letter from a teacher with a Master's degree in physics and mathe- 
matics, with 20 years of high school teaching experience in physics: 

After I started teaching. \ realized that I had learned physics by rote and that I really did not understand 
all I knew about physics. My thinking students asked me questions for which I always had the standard 
textbook answers, but for the first time it made me start thinking for myself, and I realized that' these 
canned answers were not justified by my own thinking and only confused my students who were showing 
some ability to think for themselves. To achieve my academic goals I had to memorize the thoughts of otli- 
ers, but I had never learned or been encouraged to Icam to think for myself. 

The extent and nature of **coverage" for most grade levels and subjects implies that bits and 
pieces of knowledge are easily attained, without any significant consideration of the basis for that 
knowledge. Speed coverage of content contradicts the noUon that it is essentfal for the student to 
seriously consider content before accepting it. Most of us have experienced the difference 
between 'intellectual' or merely verbal 'knowledge' and true understanding — "Aha! So thaVs 
what that means!" Most teaching and most texts, designed to achieve the former kind of knowl- 
edge rather than the latter, are, in this sense, intellectually unrealistic, and hence foster intellec- 
tual arrogance in students, particularly in those who have a retentive memory and can repeat 
back what they have heard or read. Pretending to know is encouraged. Students rarely grapple 
with content. Much standardized testing, which frames problems isolated from their real-life con- 
texts and provides directions and hints regarding their correct solution, validates this pretense. 

This has led Alan Schoenfeld, for example, to conclude that "most instrucUon in mathematics 
is, in a very real sense, deceptive and possibly fraudulent." In "Some Thoughts on Problem- 
Solving Research and Mathematics Education," (Mathematical Problem Solving: Issues in 
Research. FYank K. Lester and Joe Garofalo, editors, © 1982 Franklin Institute Press), he cites a 
number of examples, including the following: 

Much instruction on how to solve worked problems is based on the "key word" algorithm, where the 
student makes his choice of the appropriate arithmetic operation by looking for syntactic cues in the prob- 
lem statement. For example, the word Meft* in the problem "John had eight apples. He gave three to 
Mary. How many does John have left?"...serves to tell the students that subtraction is the appropriate 
operation to perform, (p.27) 
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In a widely used elementary text book series. 97 pcrccni of the problems "solved" by the key-word 
method would yield (screndipitously?) the conect answer. 

Students are drilled in the key-word algorithm so well that they will use subtraction, for example, in 
almost any problem containing the word "left" In the study from which this conclusion was drawn, problems 
were constructed in which the aj^opriate operations were addition, multiplication, and division. Each used 
the word 'left* consjncuously in its statement and a large percentage of the students subtracted. In fact, the sit- 
uation vvas so extreme that many students chose to subtract in a problem that began "Mr. Left.." (p. 27) 

I taught a proble^n-solving course for junior and senior mathematics majors at Berkeley in 1976. These 
students had already seen some remarkably sophisticated mathematics. Linear algebra and differential 
equations were old hat Topology. Fourier transforms, and measure theory were, familiar to some. I gave 
them a straightforward theorem from plane geometry (required when I was in the tenth grade). Only two of 
eight students made any progress on it, some of them by using arc length integrals to measure the circum- 
ference of a circle. (Schocnfeld. 1979). Out of the context of normal course work these students could not 
do elementary mathematics, (pp. 28-29) 

In sum. all too often we focus on a narrow collection of well-defined tasks and train smdents to execute 
those tasks in a routine, if not algorithmic fa'-aion. Then we test the students on tasks that are very close to 
the ones they have been taught. If they succeed on those problems we and they congratulate each other on 
the fa^i that they have learned some powerful mathematical techniques. In fact, they may be able to use 
such techniques mechanically while lacking some rudimentary thinking skills. To allow them and ourselves, 
to believe that they "understand" the mathematics is deceptive and fraudulent, (p. 29) 

This approach to learning in math is too often paralleled in the other subject areas. Grammar 
texts, for example, present skills and distinctions, then drill students in their use. Thus, stu- 
dents, not genuinely understanding the material, do not spontaneously recognize situations call- 
ing for the skills and distinctions covered. Such "knowledge" is generally useless to them. They 
fall to grasp the uses of and reasoning behind the knowledge presented to them. 

Most teachers made it through their college classes mainly by "learning the standard textbook 
answers" and were neither given an opportunity nor encouraged to determine whether what the 
text or the professor said was "Justified by their own thinking." 

Predictable results follow. Students, on the whole, do not learn how to work by. or think for. 
themsehres. They do not learn how to gather, analyze, synthesize, and assess information. They do 
not learn how to recognize and define problems for themselves. They do not learn how to analyze 
the divei-se logic of the questions and problems they face and hence how to adjust their thinking to 
those problems. They do not learn how to enter sympathetically into the thinking of others, nor 
how to deal rationally with conflicting points of view. They do not learn to become critical readers, 
writers, speakers, and listeners. They do not learn to use their native languages clearly, precisely, 
or persuasively. They do not. therefore, become "literate" in the proper sense of the word. Neither 
do they gain much in the way of genuine knowledge, since, for the most part, they could not 
explain the basis for what they believe. They would be hard pressed to explain, for example, which 
of their beliefs were based on rational assent and which on simple conformity to what they have 
been told. They have little sense as to. how they might critically analyze their own experience or 
identify national or group bias in their own thinking. They are much more apt to learn on the 
basis of irraUonal than raUonal modes of thought. They lack the traits of mind of a genuinely edu- 
cated person: Intellectual humility, courage, integrity. perseverance. and confidence in reason. 

If this is a reasonable characterization of a broad scholastic effect, then Instruction based on a 
didactic theory of knowledge, learning, and literacy Is the fundamental determining cause. 
Administrators and teachers need to explicitly grasp the differences that exist between instruc- 
tion based on two veiy difTerent sets of assumptions, the first deeply buried in the hearts and 
minds of most educators, parents, and administrators; the second emerging only now as the 
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*^search base for a critical theoiy progressively expands. We express the basic diiTerence as fol- 
lows: "Knowledge can be 'given* to one who. upon receiving it. knows:" rather than. "Knowledge 
must be created, in a sense, and rediscovered by each kno^ver." 

Only If we sec the contrast clearly, will we be empowered to move from the former conception 
to the latter. Now let us set out the two opposing theories systematically in terms of specific con- 
trasting assumptions and practices. 

Two Conflicting Theories of Knowledge^ Learnings and Literacy: 
The Didactic and the Critical 



The Scholastically Dominimt Theory of 
Knowledge, Learning and Literacy aaaumes; 



The Emerging Critical Theory of Knowledge, 
Learning, and Literacy assumes: 



1 That the fundamental need of students 
is to be taught more or less directly what to 
think, not how think« fThat students will 
learn how to think If only they laiow what to 
think.) • Thus, students are given or told 
details, definitions, explanation, rules, guide- 
lines, reasons to learn. 



1 That the fundamental need of stu* 
dents is to be taught houit not what, to 
think. • Thus, significant content should be 
taught by raising live issues that stimulate 
students to gather, analyze and assess that 
content. 



2 That knowledge is independent of the 
thinking that generates* organizes, and 
applies it. • Thus, students are said to know 
when they can repeat what has been covered. 
Students are given the finished products of 
others* thoughts. 



2 That all knowledge or ''content** is gen- 
erated, organized, applied, analyzed, syn* 
thesized, and assessed by thinking; that 
gaining knowledge is unintelligible without 
engagement in such thinking. (It is not 
assumed that one can think without some- 
thing, some content, to think about.) • Thus, 
students should be given opportunities to 
puzzle their way through to knowledge and 
explore its Justification, as part of the process 
of learning. 



3 That educated, literate people are funda- 
mentally repositories of content analogous 
to an encyclopedia or a data bank, directly 
comparing situations in the world with "facts" 
that they cany about fully formed as a result 
of an absorptive process. That an educated, lit- 
erate person is fundamentally a true believer, 
that is. a possessor of truth, and therefore 
claims much' knowledge. • Thus, texts, assign- 
menvs. lectures, discussions, and tests are 
detail-briented, and content- dense. 



3 That an educated, literate person is fun- 
damentally a repository of strategies, princi- 
ples, concepts, and insights embedded in 
processes of thought rather than in atomic 
facts. Experiences analyzed and organized by 
critical thought, rather than iacts picked up 
one-by-one, characterize the educated person. 
Much of what is "known" is constructed by the 
thinker as needed from context to context, not 
prefabricated in sets of true statements about 
the world. That an educated literate person is 
fundamentally a seeker and questioner rather 
than a true believer, and is therefore cautious 
in claiming knowledge. •Thus, classroom activ- 
ities should consist of questions and problems 
for students to discuss and discover how to 
solve. Teachers should model insightful consid- 
eration of questions and problems, and facili- 
tate fruitful discussions. 
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4 Tkat knowledge, truth, and understand- 
ing can be transmitted from one person to 
another by vexbal statements in the form of 
lectures or didactic writing, • Thus, for 
example, social studies texts present principles 
of geography and historical explanations. 
Questions at the end of the chapter are framed 
in identical language and can be answered by 
repeating the texts. "The correct answer" is in 
bold type or otherwise emphasized. 



4 That knowledge and truth can rarely, 
and insight never, be transmitted from one 
person to another by the transmitter's ver- 
bal statements alone. That one, person can- 
not directty give another what he has learned; 
one can only facilitate the conditions under 
which people learn for themselves by figuring 
out or thinking things through. • Thus, stu- 
dents offer their own ideas, and explore ideas 
given in the texts, providing their own exam- 
ples and reasons. Students come to conclu- 
sions by practicing reasoning historically, 
geographically, scientifically, etc. 



5 That students do not need to be Uught 
skills of listc^ning in order to learn ftom 
others; they only need to learn to pay atten- 
tion, which requires self-discipline or will 
power. Students should therefore be able to 
listen on command by the teacher. • Thus, stu- 
dents are told to listen carefully and are tested 
on their abilities to remember and to follow 
directions. 



6 That students need to be taught how to 
listen critically, an active and skilled process 
that can be learned by degrees with various 
levels of proficiency. Learning what others 
mean by what they say requires questioning, 
trying on, and tesUng; hence, engaging In pub- 
lic or private debates with them. • Thus, teach- 
ers would continually model active critical 
listening, asking probing and Insightful ques- 
tions of the speaker. 



6 That the basic skills of reading and writ- 
ing can be taught without emphasis on 
higher-order critical thinking skills. • Itius, 
reading texts provide comprehension questions 
requiring recall of random details. 
Occasionally, •'main point," •'plot/ and "tlrieme" 
lessons cover these concepts. Literal compre- 
hension is distinguished from ^extras" such as 
Inferring, evaluating, thinking beyond. Only 
after basic literal comprehension has been 
established Is the deeper meaning probed. 



6 That the basic skills of reading and writ- 
ing are inferential skills that require critical 
thinking, that students who cannot read and 
write critically are defective readers and writ- 
ers, and that critical reading and writing 
Involve dlaloglcal processes In which probing 
critical questions are raised and answered. 
(What !s the fundamental Issue? What rea- 
sons, what evidence. Is relevant? Is this 
authority credible? Are these reasons ade- 
quate? Is thFs evidence accurate and suffi- 
cient? Does this contradict that? Does this 
conclusion follow? Should another point of 
view be considered?) • Thus, teachers should 
routinely require students to explain what they 
have read, to reconstruct the Ideas, and to 
evaluate written material. Students should 
construct and compare Inteipretatlons. rea- 
soning their way to the most plausible Inter- 
pretations. Discussion moves back and forth 
between what was said and what It means. 



7 That students who have no questions 
typically are learning well, while students 
with many questions are experiencing difficul- 
ty in learning; that doubt and questioning 
weaken belief. 



7 That students who have no questions 
typically are not learning, while those who 
have pointed and specific questions are. 

Doubt and questioning, by deepening under- 
standing, strengthen belief by putting It on 
more solid ground. • Thus, teachers can evalu- 
ate their teaching by asking themselves: Are 
my students asking better questions — insight- 
ful questions, questions which extend and 
apply what they have learned? ("Is that why...?** 
Does this mean that ...?'* Then what If ...?) 
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' 8 That quiet classes with little student 
talk are typically reflective of students 
learning, while classes with much student 
talk are typically disadvantaged in learning. 



8 That quiet classes with little student 
tftlk are typically classes with little learn- 
ing, while student talk, focused on live issues, 
is a sign of learning {provided students learn 
dialogical and dialectical skills). 



9 That knowledge and truth can typically 
be learned best by being broken down into 
elements and the elements into sub-ele- 
ments; each taught sequentially and atom- 
istically. Knowledge is additive. • Thus, texts 
provide basic definitions and masses of details, 
but have little back-and-forth movement 
between them. They break knowledge into 
pieces, each of which is to be mastered one by 
one: subjects are taught separately. Each 
aspect is further broken down: each part of 
speech is covered separately; social studies 
texts are organized chronologically, geographi- 
cally, etc. 



9 That knowledge and truih are heavily 
systemic and holistic and can be learned 
only by continual synthesis, movement back 
and forth between "ivholes and parts, tentative 
grasplngs of a whole guiding us in under- 
standing its parts, periodic focus on the parts 
{in 'relation to each otfier) shedding light upon 
the whole, and that the wholes that we learn 
have important relations to other wholes as 
well as to their own> parts and hence- need to 
be frequently canvassed in learning any whole. 
{This assumption implies that we cannot 
achieve in-depth learning in. any given.domain 
of knowledge unless we grasp its relation to 
other domains of knowledge.) • Thus, educa- 
tion should be organized around issues, prob- 
lems, and basic concepts which are pursued 
and explored through all relevant subjects. 
Teachers should routinely require students to 
relate knowledge from various fields. Students 
should compare analogous events or situa- 
tions, propose examples, apply new concepts 
to other situations. 



10 That people can gain significant knowl- 
edge without seeking or valuing it, and 

hence that education can take place without a 
significant transformation of values for the 
learner. • Thus, for example, texts tend to 
inform students of the importance of studying 
the subject or topic covered, rather than prov- 
ing it by showing its immediate usefulness. 



10 That people gain only the knowledge 
that they seek and value. All other learning 
is superficial and transitory. All genuine edu- 
cation transforms the basic values of the per- 
son educated, resulting in persons becoming 
life long learners and rational persons. • Thus, 
instruction poses problems meaningful to stu- 
dents, requiring them to use the tools of each 
academic domain. 



11 That imderstanding the mind and how 
it functions, its epistemological health and 
pathology, are not important or necessary 
parts of learning. To learn the basic subject 
matter of the schools, one need not focus on 
such matters, except perhaps with certain dis- 
advantaged learners. 



11 That understanding the mind and how 
it functions, its health and pathology, are 
important, are necessary parts of learning. 

To learn the basic subject matter of the 
schools in depth requires that we see how we 
as thinkers and learners process that subject 
matter. 



12 That ignorance is a vacutmi or simple 
lack, and that student prejudices, biases, mis- 
conceptions, and ignorance are automatically 
replaced by the knowledge given them. • Thus, 
little if any attention is given to students* 
beliefs. Material is presented from the point of 
view of the authority, the one who knows. 



12 That prejudices, biases, and miscon- 
ceptions are buUt up through actively con- 
structed inferences embedded in experience 
and must be broken down through a similar 
process; hence, that students must reason 
their way out of them. • Thus, students need 
many opportunities to express their views, 
however biased and prejudiced, in a non- 
threatening environment, to argue their way 
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out of their internalized misconceptions. 
Teachers should cultivate in themselves a gen- 
uine curiosity about how students look at 
things* why they think as they do, and. the 
structure of students' thought. The education- 
al process starts where the students are, and 
walks them through to insight. 



13 that students need not imderttan'^2 the 
rational jfroond or deeper lo^ic of what they 
loarn in order to absorb knowledge* 

Extensive but superficial learning can latev be 
deepened. • Thus, for example, historical and 
scientific explanations are presented to stu- 
dents as givens, not as having been reasoned 
to. In language arts, skills and distinctions are 
rarely e}q)licitly linked to such basic ideas as 
•good writing* or 'clear expression.' 



13 That rational assent is essential for all 
genuine learning; that an in-depth under- 
standing of basic concepts and principles is 
essential for rational assent to non-founda- 
tional concepts and facis. That in-depth 
understanding of root concepts ana principles 
should organize learning within and across 
subject xnatter domains. • Tlius, students are 
encouraged to discover how the details relate 
to basic concepts. Details are traced back to 
the foundational purpo!:<;s^ c.oncepts. and 
Insights. 



14 That it is more important to cover a 
great deal of knowledge or information 
siqierflcially than a small amount In depth. 

That only after the facts are understood, can 
students discuss their meaning; that higher 
order thinking can and should only be prac- 
ticed by students who have mastered the 
material. That thought-provoking discussions 
are for the gifted and advanced, onty. 



14 That it is more important to cover a 
small amcunt of knowledge or information 
in-depth (deeply probing Its foundation, 
meaning, and worth) than a great deal of 
knowledge superf cially. That the ''slowest," as 
well as the brighter, students can and must 
probe the significance and justification of what 
they learn. 



15 That the roles of teacher and learner 
are distinct and should not be blurred. 



15 That we learn best hj teaching or 
explaining to others wh£t wc know; likewise 
students need many opportunities to teach 
what they know and formulate their under- 
standings In dllTerent ways, and to respond to 
diverse questions from other learners. 



16 That the teacher should correct the 
learners* ignorance by telling them what 
they don*t know and correcting their mis- 
takes. 



16 That students need to learn to distin- 
guloh for themselves what they know from 
what they don't.know. Students should rec- 
ognize that they do not genuinely know or 
comprehend what they have merely memo- 
rized. Self-dlrectcd learning requires recogni- 
tion oMgnorance. • 'Ilius. teachers respond to 
mistakes and confusion by probing with ques- 
tions, allowing siudents to correct themselves 
and each other. Teachers routinely allow stu- 
dents the opportunity to supply their own 
ideas on a subject before reading their texts. 



17 That the teacher has the fundamental 
responsibility for student learning* • Thus, 
teachers and texts provide knowledge, ques- 
tions, and drill. 



17 That students should have increasing 
respon9(ibility for their own learning. 

Students should see lhat only they can learn 
for themselves and actively and vyilllngly 
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18 That students will automatically 
transfer what they learn in didactically 
taught courses to relerant real-life situa- 
tions. • Thus, for example, students arc told 
to perform a given skill on a given group of 
items. The text will tell students when, how, 
and why to use that skill. 

19 That the personal experience of the 
student has no essential role to play in 
education. 



engage themsebes in the process. • Thus, the 
teacher provides opportunities for students to 
decide what they need to know and helps them 
develop strategies for finding and figuring out. 

18 Ttat most of what students memorise 
in didactically Uught courses is either for- 
gbtte/A or inert, and that the most significant 
transfer requires in-depth learning which 
focuses on experiences meaningful to the stu- 
dent. 



19 That the personal experience of the 
student is essential to all schooling at all 

levels and in all subjects, that it is a crucial 
part of the content to be processed (applied, 
analyzed, synthesized, and assessed) by the 
students. 



20 That students who can correctly 
answer questions, provide definitions, and 
Apply formulae while taking tests have 
proven their knowledge or understanding 
of those details. Since the didactic 
approach tends to assume, for example, that 
knowing a word is knowing its definition 
(and an example), didactic instruction tends 
to overemphasize definitions. By merely sup- 
plementing definitions with assignments 
that say "Which of these twelve items are 
X?*, students do not come to sec the useful- 
ness of the concept and fail to use it sponta- 
neously when appropriate. 



20 That students can often provide cor- 
rect answers, repeat definitions, and apply 
formulae while yet not understanding those 
questions, definitions, or formulae. That 
proof of knowledge and understanding are 
found in the students' ability to explain in 
their own words, with examples, the meaning 
and significance of the knowledge, why it is so. 
to spontaneously use it when appropriate. 



21 That learning is essentially a private 
monological process in whlcL learners can 
proceed more or less directly to estab- 
lished truth, under the guidance of an expert 
in such truth. The authoritative answers that 
teachers have arc the fundamental standards 
for assessing students* learning. 



21 That learning is essentially a public, 
communal dialogical and dialectical process 

in which learners can only proceed indirectly 
to truth, with much zigging and zagging, back- 
tracking, misconception, self-contradiction, 
and frustration along the way. Not authorita- 
tive answers, but authoritative standards are 
the criteria for engagement in the communal, 
dialogical process of enquiry; 
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Common Problems with Texts 

One crucial aspect of remodelling remains to be discussed: that of choosing which lessons to 
remodel Itis our view, after examining hundreds of High School lesson plans, that many of them 
ought to be abandoned rather than remodelled. Many of them are exercises in what might be 
called •trivial pursuit" wherein the student Is presented with or led to disccver random facts and 
esoteric vocabulary. The object behind many lesson plans seems to be to expose students to a 
wide variety of unassessed "facts." on the assumption that, since this constitiUes new Informa- 
tion for them, it is good in itself. 

We. however, feel that school time is too precious to spend any sizeable portion ol it on random > 
facts. The world, sdirir all. is filled with an infinite number of facts. No one can learn more than an 
infinitesimal portion of them. Random fact-collecting is therefore pointless. True, we nted facts and 
Information, but there Is no reason why we cannot gain facts as part of the process of learning how 
to think* as part of broader cognitive-aflective objectives. Problem-solving or exploring basic ideas or 
issues are effective ways to find and use facts and to discover why facts interest us in the first 
place. We ought not to overburden students* minds yMti facts that they cannot put to use In their 
thinking. If we don't apprehend the relevance and significance of facts, we tend to forget them 
rather quickly. We encourage the reader therefore to develop a skeptical eye for lesson plans that 
fall into the category of trivial pursuit or "fact-for fact's sake." Keep a wastebasket handy. 

Often, though the lesson as a whole covers significant material, parts of it are trivial. The stu- 
dent's text provides insignificant details, the teacher's edition suggests trivial activities, which 
interrupts discussion of significant Ideas. As a rule, texts fall to properly distinguish the trivial 
from the significant. Useless details receive equal Ume to basic concepts. End-of-chapter review 
questions especially confuse major with minor points. Structuring instruction around basic Ideas 
and issues highlights crucial details. 

Beyond the lessons and activities that need to be abandoned for theii' triviality, there are also 
lesson plans and activities that drill students — reading or filling out graphs, timelines, and 
charts, generalizing, categorizing, researching, experimenting, problem-solving. Such lessons 
turn skills of thought and crucial insights into mechanical procedures. Students practice the 
skills for practice Uself. seldom in a context in which the skill aids understanding; thus, students 
fail to learn when to apply this or that procedure and so need to b ; told when to use it. The 
application of the skill is often merely memorized (and so easily forgotten), rather than under- 
stood. Students look for '^indicator words." or verbal cues, rather than recognizing the logic of sit- 
uations requiring use of the skill. Thus they can use the skill on requesU that Is. when given 
directions to do so. rather than learning to recognize contexts In which the skill Is needed. 
Students read maps, charts, graphs, etc.. at the most basic level, rattling off facts, but they do 
not discuss the meaning, significance, or implications of what they find They copy charts and 
graphs, or formats for them, fill in graphs and timelines, but do not then use them as helpful dis- 
plays. The purposes of skills, contexts within which they are needed, and reasons for applying 
them certain ways, should be discussed or discovered by students. Students should interpret the 
detaUs they find, and explore their Implications or significance. 

This integration should be viewed, not as slowing down, but as deepening the understanding 
of the material. We should view the critical thinking that students practice as providing them 
with powerful concepts which ihey can use in a host of circumstances thereafter, and laying the 
foundation for the •*I-can-figure-things-out-for-myseir attitude essential for education. Standard 
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practice and testing methcxls, whenever possible, should be replaced with tasks and problems 
which require skills, insights, and information, presented to students with minimal direction 
given beforehand and minimal guidance given only when stud< nts are hopelessly bogged down. 

Standard IVeatment of Critical Thinking, Reasoning, and 
Argumentation 

Flnalty, we recommend that the teacher keep an eye out for texts, questions, and activities that 
claim to emphasize or teach critical thinking, logic, reasoning, or argumentation. Often what is 
taught, or the way it is taught discourages clear and fairminded thought. 

Texts generally lack an integrated theory of critical thinking or the critical person. Lessons fall 
to clarify the relationship of specific critical skills and Insights to the idea of the critical thinker. 
Critical thinking should not be conceived merely as a set of discrete skills and ideas, but should 
be unifled and grounded in a consistent, complete, and accurate theoiy of thought and reason, to 
the practical problem of deciding what to believe, question, or reject, the distinction between the 
reasonable and the unreasonable person. Particular distinctions and insights should be connect- 
ed to that theoiy, specific skills placed within It. A unified conception of reasoning includes a 
unified conception of poor reasoning. Thus, each fiaw in reasoning should be understood in 
terms of the underlying principles of good reasoning such as consistency, completeness, clarity, 
relevance, as well as being tied into a well developed conception of why we reason poorly and are 
infiuenced by poor reasoning. 

The following problems are among the most common: 

• Instruction in critical thinking should be integrated into the rest of the subjects whenever 
useful, rather than appear occasionally in separate lessons. Instead of consistently using such 
terms as conclusion. Inference, Interpretation, reasons whenever they apply, texts often restrict 
their use to too narrow contexts. Aspects of critical thinking are generally tacked on — taught In 
separate lessons and taught as drill, rather than brought in whenever relevant or taught In con- 
text. Lacking a complete and explicit theoiy of reasoning and the rational person, text writers 
limit the use of critical skills and insights, failing to bring them In when interpretation, explo- 
ration, organization, analysis, synthesis, or e\*aluation are discussed or most needed. 

• Some texts give checklists for evaluating reasoning. They rarely mention looking at the argu- 
ment as a whole and evaluating it as a whole. Students are asked to spot strengths and weak- 
nesses in arguments but are given little guidance In figuring out how the points add up. Critical 
thinking lessons in texts have an overall lack of context when discussing arguments or conclu- 
sions. They use snippets rather than complete arguments, and Ignore the larger context of the 
issue Itself. Texts often seem to assume that students* fUial conclusions can be based solely on 
the analysis and evaluation of ono piece of writing. Critical Insight should lead to clearer and 
richer understanding, more rationally Informed beliefs about the issue — not merely a critique of 
a particular argument. 

• A common misconception found in texts is the problem of vagueness. Texts typically misun- 
derstand the nature of the problem. Usually texts mistakenly claim that some words are "Vague" 
because "people have their own definitions.* ITie cure Is to provide your definition. We, on the 
other hand, claim that words themselves are not vague. Claims are vague (in some contexts). A 
particular word or phrase within a vague claim may be the culprit requiring clarification in the 
context of that Issue — the word itself is not vague in and of itself (nor are the words making up 
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the phrase) but only In some contexts. Definitions, since worded abstractly, rarely usefiilly clarify 
a word used vaguely. We recommend discussions like those mentioned In the strategy "clarifying 
and analyzing the meanings of words or phrases." 

• Many texts emphasize micro-skills. Yet they seldom attempt to teach critical vocabulaiy to 
students. Perhaps this is fortunate, since they often misuse the vocabulaiy of critical thinking or 
logic. Many texts use the words 'infer* or 'conclude* when requiring students to recall, descnbc. or 
guess. Micro-skills (like many other skills) are treated as ihings in themselves, rather than as 
tools which assist understanding. Many texts drill micro-skills but fail to menUon or have stu- 
dents apply them when th^r are most useful. Instead, "analysis of arguments" too often consists 
of •separating fact from opmlon." rather than clarifying or evaluaUng arguments. 

• Teachers* notes often suggest debates. Yet traditional debaie, with its emphasis on winning 
and lack of emphasis on rationality or falrmlnded understanding of the opposition, with its for- 
mal structure and artificial limits, rarely provides for the serious, honest, falrmlnded analysis 
and evaluation of ideas and arguments we want to foster. If afterward students merely vote on 
the issue, they need not rationally evaluate the views or Justify their evaluations. Ultimately, 
such activities may encourage treatment of questions calling for reasoned Judgment as questions 
of preference. Of course, the form of debate can be useful if students are required to sympatheti- 
cally consider both sides of an issue, not Just defend their side, and assess arguments for their 
raf lonal persuasiveness rather than for mere cleverness. 

• Many texts tend to simply ask students to agree or disagree with conclusions. They fail to 
require that students show they understand or have rationally evaluated what they agree or dis- 
agree with. Discussion is limited. Micro-skills are rarely practiced or orchestrated in these con- 
texts which most require them. Argument evaluation Is further oversimplified, since only two 
choices are presented: agreement or disagreement. Students are not asked "To what extent do 
you agree with this claim, or with what aspect of it?" 

"Fact/Opinion,** *TEmotive Language,** Value, and Bias 

By far. the most aU-pervasive. confused, and distorted ideas about critical thinking are found 
in the manner in which students are encouraged to "distinguish fact from opinion." and in the 
treatment of "emotive language." values, and bias. Texts generally set up or presuppose a false 
dichotomy with facts, rationality, and critical thinking on one side end values, emotions, opin- 
ions, bias, and irrationality on the other. 

Texts give one or more of the following explanations of the "fact/opinion distinction": Facts are 
true; can be proven; are the most reliable source of Information. Opinions are what someone 
thinks is true; are not necessarily true for everyone; are disputed; are Judgments. Opinions are 
not necessarily either right or wrong. Often opinion Is treated as equivalent to bias; any writing 
which expresses opinion, feeling, or judgment is biased. 

Among our criticisms of the uses of the fact/opinion distinction are the following: 1) Students 
are often asked to Judge the truth of claims they are not in a position to know; 2) the way the dis- 
tinction is drawn in examples and exercises promotes uncritical thought, for example, the dis- 
tinction often unhelpfully lumps togetlier significantly different types of claims; 3) often neither 
category is presented so as to allow for rational assessment. {Facts are presented as true, and 
therefore need no debate; opinions are Just opinions, so there is no "truth of the matter." Texts 
generally speak of exchanging opinions, but rarely of assessing them,) 
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When asked to make this distinction, students are typicallj' given two or more statements. 
They are asked to read them and determine into which of the two categories each fits. Since the 
statements lack context, their truth or reascmableriess typically cannot be rationally judged. 
Hence, as a rule, students are forced to make their Judgments on superficial bases. In place of 
some reasoned assessment, students are given "indicators of fact." For example, statements 
judged to be facts are those which contain numbers or statements about observations or state- 
ments in **neutral* language. Statements Judged to be opinions are those which contain such 
expressions as: *l think,* 'good,* Vorst,* 'should,* *I like/ or any evaluative term. 

Since facts are defined as true, in effect, texts typically teach students to accept any statement 
with numbers, descriptions, etc., in it Fact/opinion exercises typically teach students that evexy 
statement that "sounds like a fact" is true and should be accepted. Claims which seem factual are 
not open to question. Students are often not in a position to know whether or not the claim is 
true, but, since they need only look at the form of the statement and not its content, they can- 
"get the right answers" to the exercises. 

Students are often told that histoiy is fact. (The evaluations and interpretations that appear in 
students' histoiy books are forgotten.) Thus, if they read that a certain condition caused an his- 
torical event, they are in effect encouraged to believe it is fact and therefore true. But causes of 
historical events must be reasoned to. They are not written on the events for all to see. The inter- 
pretation, inextricabty part of any historical account, is ignored. 

This "distinction" has no single, clear purpose. Sometimes text writers seem to intend to teach 
students to distinguish acceptable from questionable claims, and at other times, statements which 
are empirically verifiable from those which are not (that is, whether evidence or observation alone 
veiify the claim). In effect, many texts confuse these two distinctions by shifting from one to the 
other. Given the way texts usually teach the distinction, the claim, "I think there are four chairs in 
that room," would be categorized as opinion, since It begins with *I think,* (an opinion indicator) 
and. since the speaker is unsure, the claim cannot be counted as true. Yet. by the second sense of 
the distinction, the claim Is factual in a sense — that Is. we need only look In the room to verify It 
It requires no Interpretation, anafysls. evaluation, judgment; It expresses no preference. 

Texts vlrtualty never address claims that are certainly true, but are not empirical, for example: 
"Murder Is wrong." or "A diet of potato chips and Ice cream Is bad for you." Students following the 
"indicator word^ method of drawing the distinction, are forced to call these claims opinion. They 
are then forced to say that although they agree with them, they may not be true for everybody; 
the opposite opinion Is Just as valid; no objective support can be marshalled for them or objective 
criteria or standards used to evaluate them. Students who look at the contents of the claims 
would 'call them ''facts." because they are unquestionably true. These students would miss the 
distinction between these claims and claims that can be tested by experiment or observation. 

The distinction Is often drawn in such other guises as the distinction between accurate and 
biased or slanted accounts, news and editorials, histoiy and historical fiction, kn wledge or Infor- 
mation and belief or value. Thus, on the criterion above, a passage, selection, articKe or book which 
contains nothing but "facts" could not possibly be biased or untrustworthy. Yet a "purely factual" 
account could well be biased. What the writer claims as facts could simply be false, or without basis 
— that is, I could simply say It, without verifying It (When I claim that there are four chairs In that 
room, I may have pulled that number out of the sky.) Crucial facts which could Influence one's 
Interpretation of the facts could have been left out Interpretations or inferences can be implied. 
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The distinction as typically covered lumps togethei too many completely different kinds of 
statements. Among the opinions we found were the following: "I detest that TV show/ Touth is 
not just a time, it is an age/ Von is my best student/ "Most children in Gail's class do not like 
her/ Thus, expressions of preference, evocative statements, evaluations, and descriptions of peo- 
ple's attitudes are put in the same category, given the same status. 

Many of the d'stlnctlons covered in a confused way might be covered so as to foster critical 
thinking. Unfortunately, as texts are presently written, this end is seldom achieved. We recom- 
mend that students distinguish acceptable from questionable claims and evidence from interpre- 
tation, and that the teacher use the applications such as those given in the strategy "clarifying 
issues, conclusions, or beliefs.** 

Texts often seem to assume that evaluation and emotion are antithetical to reason, alw^s irra- 
tional or aratlonal; that all beliefs, except belief in facts, are irrational, aratlonal or mere whim. 
Values (like emoUons) are "just there." They cannot be analyzed, clarified, assessed, or restructured. 
Judging another's opinions amounts to checking them against your own, rather than open-minded- 
ly considering their support Evaluative terms are often described as "emotive language" and are 
linked to the concepts of opinion and bias. Students are cautioned to look out for such terms and 
not allow their beliefs to be influenced by them. We recommend these points be replaced with the 
more pertinent distinction of rationally justified use of evaluative terms from unjustified, or sup- 
ported from unsupported use of evaluative language, and that students analyze and assess values 
and discuss standards or criteria. Students can then share their views regarding the status of such 
claims and the significance of their disagreements. Students should be encouraged, not to abandon 
evaluative language, but to use it appropriately, when its use is justified; not to discount It, but to 
evaluate it They should learn to analyze terms and determine what kinds of facts are required to 
back them up; set reasonable standards and appfy them fairmindedly. 

Texts are right about distinguishing when someone tries to influence belief from other kinds of 
writing and speech (as a basic distlncUon of criUcal thinking), but then they fall. They lump together 
what we would next separate: attempts to persuade, convince, or influence by reason, from other 
attempts to influence (such as by force, repetition, or obviously irrelevant association). Not all 
appeals to emotion are equivalent they can be relevant or irrelevant well-supported or unsupported. 

According to texts, bias consists in a writer or speaker expressing a feeling on a topic. However 
developed the explanations of bias, however, students practice invariably consists of examining 
single sentences and underlining words that show bias, that is, "emotive" or evaluative words. 
Students do not e\'aluate passages for bias. Students do not distinguish contexts in which writ- 
ers* conclusions and evaluations are appropriately expressed from when they are not, or when 
the feelings or opinions have rational grounds from when they reflect mere whim, impression, or 
prejudice, or when evaluations are supported from when they are merely asserted. Nor do stu- 
dents discuss how they should take bias into consideration — for example, by considering other 
views. The practical effect of the standard approach is to teach students to notice when someone 
uses evaluative terms, and then measure that use against their own beliefs. We suggest that 
instead, students consider questions like the following: What is wrong with bias? Why? How c?.n 1 
detect it? How docs that fit in with the ideal of the fairminded critical thinkei? What should I do 
when I realize the author is biased? What does the text mean by warning me against being 
"unduly influenced* by bias? 
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Curricula can play a signiflcant role in sch^K)! life. Directed by a district's curriculum, 
instruction must ineet the educational goals and objectives stated in the curriculum. It is 
crucial, therefore, that its articulation and interpretation conduce to critical thinking. A 
curriculum heavily loaded with detail, for example, may restrict tlie teacher's freedom to emphasize 
critical thinking by requiring large amounts of information to be covered quickly and superficially. 
Curriculum may also draw attention away from critical thinking by emphasizing goals, activities, 
and instruction contraiy to critical thought or by being linked to tests that focus on recall. Some 
curricula mention critical thinking in vague, superficial, or narrow ways, creating confusion and 
mis-instruction. One of the nK3St signiflcani problems is the neglect of the essential role of critical 
thinking in the student's acquisition of knowledge. Rarely is the concept of knowledge analyzed. 
Instead, articulation assumes that all educators know what knowledge is and how It differs from 
opinion, belief, or prejudice. Any attempt to make critical thinking a significant part of the educa- 
tional life of students must involve a restructuring of the curriculum, making e}q)llclt the philoso- 
phy of knowledge and learning that underlie Its writing and direct Its implementation. This chapter 
offers suggestions for analyzing, evaluating, and remodelling curricula to emphasize education 
based on principles of critical thought, coherently Integrated Into a rich philosophy of education. 

Curriculum: What is it? 

Written curricula can and do appear in a variety of forms. The Oxford English Dictionary 
defines curriculum as: ''A course; specifically a regular course of study or training, as at a school 
or university.* Some curricula written in this narrow sense list the particular courses students 
are to study, detailing the content of these courses, and perhaps even including course outlines. 
Curricula of this type are often restrictive and often rely heavily on a memorization/recall method 
of Instruction, severly limiting teacher freedom, creativity, and individuality. 
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Most curricula are more complete than this, broader in scope, addressing much more than 
content and outline. Generally, curricula are best thought of as a concepUon, written or presup- 
posed in pracUce,.of what to teach and how to teach it. More complete curricula contain, there- 
fore, all or most of the following elements, each of which is a possible source of problems: 
philosophy, goals, standards, curriculum and instructional obJecUves, assessment, and instruc- 
tional examples. Let us first consider each element in order, from general to spcclilc. 

Philosophy: A theoiy or logical analysis of the principles underlying education, knowledge, 
teaching, and learning, including assumpUons about educaUonal purposes and pracUces intend- 
ed to influence or direct all subsequent curriculum formulaUons and applications. 

Commeniary: There are two major problems to watch out for here: 1) either the philosophy 
articulated Is too vaguety expressed to be more than a set of empty plaUtudes, or 2) It Is so nar- 
rowly expressed that It forces many teachers to accede to an approach that they do not and 
should not accept The philosophy should provide r defensible analysis of the principles underly- 
ing educaUon, knowledge, teaching, and learning which Is open io altemaUve teaching styles, 
respects the individual differences between teachers, and Is sufflclently clear and specific to have 
clear-cut Implications for teaching and learning. 

Goals: Usually an abstract statement of expected student attainment as a result of education. 

Commentary: Goals should be written as unambiguously as possible. If critical thinking Is to 
be a significant element In the whole, some articulation of It must be visible throughout the goal 
statements. 

Standards: A broad statement of expected student achievement on completion of a year's 
study within a specific subject area. 

Commentary: If critical thinking is to play a significant role In instruction, then critical think- 
ing standards must be explicit throughout. This Is virtually never done. 

Curriculum Objectives: A more specific statement of learning achievement shown by the stu- 
dent In any subject after compleUng the unit of study. 

Instructional Objectives: Descriptions of minimal student achleve.nent that should be 
demonstrated at the completion of one or more lessons, 

Com7ncn(ary: In both curriculum and Instructional objectives, care must be taken not to Imply 
lower order behavioral responses as the goal. These objectives should focus on the depth of stu- 
dent understanding, not, for example, on their ability merely to reproduce "correct" responses on 
recall oriented tests and assignments. 

Assessment: DescrlpUon of how student progress toward these goals, standards, and objec- 
tives Is to be assessed; often used to assess teacher efficacy; rarely expressed, but Implied by the 
Instructional ObJecUves. 

Commentary: Again, care must be taken not to put the emphasis on lower order multiple 
choice tesUng. 

Instructional Excmiples: Gurriculum may end with examples of instruction appropriate to 
the attainment of these goals, standards, and objectives. 

Commentary: If the curriculum contains model InstrucUonal examples, they should explicitly 
display methods that encourage Independent and critical thought. 
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The Importance of Philosophy of Education to Curriculum 
Construction 

All curricula reflect some philosophy of education; however, often this philosophy is not 
expressed, but uncritically assumed. Whether expressed or assumed, some philosophy is, wiihoui 
exceptkKu the basis of any formulaUon of educational purposes, goals, and objectives. It deter- 
mines, one way or another, the nature of educational practice. It is clear that most curriculum 
writers do not consider the statement of philosophy to be a signiflcant element, since they are 
often satlsfted with a vague, plaUtudinous treatment. Some curricula include under philosophy, 
statements that are not, properly speaking, definitive of a philosophical perspective. In these 
cases, what Is called ''philosophy** is nothing more than a broad and general educational objective. 
Failure to make assumed philosophy explicit often leads to the development of curricula based on 
unacceptable or questionable educational assumptions which would be rejected if openly stated. 

Sometimes the expressed philosophy is inconsistent with the methods of instruction or 
assessment. In these cases, the goals are often vaguely defined, obscuring the contradiction 
between curriculum objectives, instructional examples, and philosophy. For example, an educa- 
tional philosophy might emphasize the importance of autonomous and critical thought, while 
assessment focuses on testing which requires only recall and robotic practice of skills. 
Curriculua need, then, an articulate theory of education, knowledge, teaching, and learning 
that guides all subsequent articulations of goals, objectives, and instructional examples. At the 
same time, the philosophy should not rule out alternative teaching styles, except those incom- 
patible with independence of thought and other fundamental educational values (truth, 
fairmindedness, empathy, rationality, self-criticism). 

Knowing and Thinking: A Model Philosophical Statement 

Of fundamental and critical importance in any discussion of educational philosophy is the 
conception of knowledge and learning guiding the formulation of the curriculum. Since we can 
roughly understand curriculum as a course of study which has knowledge as its objective, 
those involved in both curriculum development and teaching should be clear about their 
answers to such questions as these: "What is knowledge. How do humans acquire knowledge. 
How are students best taught so as to acquire genuine knowledge?" 'n;ese questions may seem 
to have obvious answers or to be irrelevant to practical problems of listruction, but they are 
not. Indeed, one fundamental obstacle to educational reform is a set of misconceptions about 
knowledge embedded in teaching practice. 

One persistent unexpressed misconception is that knowledge consists in bits and pieces of 
information to be Implanted in the student's mind by the teacher and materials. Knowledge is 
unwittingly considered to be a thing that can be put into students* heads as some object might 
be put into their hands. Didactic instruction becomes dominant, and instruction reduces to giv- 
ing students information (principles, values, facts, etc.) to accept as true and commit to memoiy. 
Memorization and recall then become the fundamental modes of thought, and students study to 
reproduce the "correct answers" given to them by the teacher or text. Curriculum based on this 
misconception of knowledge confuses the mere appearance of knowledge with genuine knowl- 
edge. A parrot or tape recorder, let us not forget, is not a knower. Many who verbally reject rote 
learning unwittingly continue to encourage it simply because they fail to examine the philosophy 
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underlying their instruction. Some practitioners also unknowingly undermine whatever effort 
they exert to break out of this mold by continually assessing student progress in ways that 
encourage memorization and recall rather ^an depth of understanding. A particularly significant 
misconception in this model is that if one has the "stufT of knowledge, one will automatically 
reason well. The power of reasoning, in this view, natural^ follows the acquisition of information, 
and need not, indeed cannot, precede or accompany it. Students are expected to get the informa- 
tion first, and then through it to start to think. Unfortunately, because of the amount of informa- 
tion taken to be essential, the time for thought is put off later and later. Furthermore, students 
who passively and uncritically accept information, do not go on to think critically once they learn 
to parrot it. The habits of learning they established In getting information transfer to subsequent 
learning. Information parrots become parrots of thinking. 

Content dense curricula often create fragmented and unengaging instruction. Subjects become 
isolated units having little or no relation to each other, and are often defined In terms of a long list 
of fragmented'specifics. Students rarely see how parts relate to the whole, or lo^thelr lives,outside 
school. As a result, both teacher and student come to think of knowledge as bits of information 
grouped under the general heading of one or another subject. Under the heading "Science," for 
example, are many subheadings: Biology, Astronomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Physics, Geology, 
and so on, with each subheading containing the bits of information that constitute that field. 

The conception of knowledge arid learning presupposed in the didactic paradigm of memorization 
and recall is deceptive. It produces the illusion and confidence of knowledge without the substance, 
without the comprehension and understanding essential to any valid claim to knowledge. 
Remember, though people claim to know many things, a claim to know does not, in and of itself, 
certify actual knowledge. To claim knowledge is to imply not only that the thing claimed is true, but 
also that the knower understands the claim and the reasons for making It. The strength of one's 
conviction does not attest to its tnilh. There is often conviction in prejudice, certitude In gossip, 
rumor, and hearsay, confidence in unjustified autliority, and blind faith in tradition. Students must 
grasp the difference between belief and knowledge. Blind memorization blurs that distinction. 

Consider how a person moves from believing a rumor to ascertaining its truth, from believing 
the claim of some authority to verifying, and thus knowing, its truth. This shift from believing to 
knowing requires the active engagement of thought; it requires looking for and assessing reasons 
for and against the claim. The person who has moved from belief to knowledge understands the 
claim and the reason for the claim. This person can Justify it. Knowledge exists, then, only in 
minds that have comprehended anc' Justified it through thought. Knowledge is something we 
must think our way to, not something we can simply be given. Knowledge is produced by 
thought, analyzed by thought, comprehended by thought, organized by thought, evaluated, 
refined, maintained, and transformed by thought The educa ional philosophy underlying educa- 
tional goals, standards, and objectives should be based on an accurate and full conception of the 
dependence of knowledge on thought. 

This conception of knowledge, that it exists only in and through critical thought should per- 
vade the whole of the curriculum. All of the disciplines — Mathematics, Chemistry, Biology, 
Geography, Sociology, History, Philosophy, Literature, Composition, and so on — are modes of 
thought Remember, we fcnotu mathematics, not to the extent that we can recite mathematical 
formulas and apply them upon request, but only to the extent tliat we can think mathematically. 
We know science, 3t to the extent that we can recall information from our science textbaoks and 
have gone through a series of actions described in a lab manual, but only to the extent that we 
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can think scientifically. We understand sociology, history, and philosophy only to the extent (hat 
we can think sociological^, historically, and philosophically. We understand and can truly hold 
such values as freedom of speech and thought, tolerance for honest differences and plurality, 
and civic responsibility only to the extent that we have honestfy examined the reasons for them 
and the practical consequences of holding them. When we teach courses in such a way that stu- 
dents pass without thinking their way into the knowledge that these subjects make possible, stu- 
dents leave without any more knowledge than they had initially. When we sacrifice thought to 
gain coverage, make no mistake, we sacrifice knowledge at the same time. The issue is not "Shall 
we sacrifice knowledge to spend time on thought?", but "Shall we continue to sacrifice both 
knowledge and thought for the mere appearance of learning, for inert, confused learning?" 

As an Olustrative example, consider history. In history classes, students expect to be given 
names, events, dates, places, causes, and explanations to repeat on papers and tests. Teachers 
typically tell students what events occurred, their causes, their results, and their significance. 
When asked, students can say that understanding the past is important to understandlfig the 
present, but they do not take this seriously. They see no useful application ofwhat they study in 
Istoiy classes, and so are frequently bored. History seems to them a dull drudgery, with no real 
^>urpose or significance, except to those who need to know it: teachers. 

Consider history taught as a mode of thought. Viewed from the paradigm of a critical education, 
blindly memorized content ceases to be the focal point The logic of historical thought — - that is. 
learning to think historically by thinking historically — becomes the focal point. Students learn the 
content of history, in other words, while learning to think historically. They learn by experience that 
history is not a simple recounting of past events, but also an interpretation of these events written 
from a point of view. In recognizing that each historian writes from a point of view, students can 
begin to identify and thus assess the points of view leading to various interpretations and propose 
their own interpretations based on alternative points of view. They can learn that historical 
accounts are not necessarlfy a matter of simple 'true or felse.'The student of history has to assess 
the gain and k>ss of alternative conillcting accounts. To begin to recognize this fundamental logic of 
historical thought, students could explore the significance of their own personal history and the 
relationship of their past to their present. They could begin to see that their past and the way they 
Interpret it significantly influences their perception of their present and anticipation of their future. 
Understanding their own interpretations and constructions of personal history becomes an Impor- 
tant tool for understanding the present. From here It Is a short step to recognizing the Importance 
of cultural, national, and world history In understanding the present, as well as understanding the 
news as a mode of historical thinking. Ttiey learn. In short, to think historically. They gain not onty 
historical information and insights, they also acquire skills, abilities, and values. 



Knowledge^ Skills, and Values: The Philosophical Statement 
Continued 

Knowledge Is a tool we use for many purposes: to explain, illuminate, answer, clarify, settle, 
so^c. inform, perform, and accomplish. Divorced from Its use. from the skills entailed by getting 
and using it. knowledge Is empty. Indeed, one does not really know something If one does not 
understand Its verification or purpose. To come to know anything, then, requires one to acquire 
the skills embodied In It. Schooling based on a didactic, lecture-drill-test, paradigm assumes that 
in giving students bits of information, they have, or will get. the skills embodied In the knowledge. 
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This is much too optimistic, for students frequently see no sense to, nor use for, tlie information 
they accumulate. Furthermore, not learning information in the context of its use, they have no 
sense of how to use it. This lack cannot be made up for by mere reiteration of those uses. 

Also entailed by knowledge is the notion of value. No one learns what they do not in some 
sense value. Knowledge has value because of its use. We value what it allows us to accomplish. 
Consider, for example, the things that students do value, how quickly they learn these things, 
how much they know about them, and how well they retain and use what they really come to 
know. A list would Include sports, both professional and personal (skateboarding, bicycling, etc.), 
music, television and movies, cars, fashions and styles, arcade games, and so on. Taking any one 
of these, say skateboarding, it is easy to see the connection between knowledge, skills, and val- 
ues. Students who value skateboarding spend much time and energy learning the differences 
between available wheels, trucks, and boards, the advantages and disadvantages of each, the 
kind of riding best suited to each, and how well these components work together. They then use 
this knowledge to assemble a bpard adequate to the kind of riding they preier. Dif11culties,do not 
dampen their enthusiasm to learn. Contrast this with someone who does not value skateboard- 
ing, but who must, for some reason, learn the same information about wheels, trucks, and 
boards. Although we can, with some difficulty, get the uninterested student to memorize some of 
the same information as the interested student, the difference in the level of understanding and 
retention between the two is large* We could say that those who simply memorize the information 
do not really know aubut skateboarding, but have only transitory — and typically confused — 
information. They do not value the information they have about skateboarding because they do 
not value skateboarding. They ineptly apply it. They confuse it* They distort it. They forget it. 

Many skills and values gained by learning a body of knowledge have application beyond that 
body of knowledge. Many skills and values can be transferred to a wide variety of domains of 
thought. An education emphasizing critical thinking fosters tmnsfer by stimulating students to 
use their own thinking to come to conclusions and solutior>s, to defend positions on issues, to 
consider a wide variety of points of view, to analyze concepts, theories, and explanations, to clarify 
issues and conclusions, to evaluate the credibility of authorities, to raise and pursue root ques- 
tions, to solve nonroutlne problems, to tiy out ideas in new contexts, to explore interdisciplinaiy 
connections, to evaluate arguments, interpretations, and beliefs, to generate novel ideas, to ques- 
tion and discuss each other's views, to compare perspectives and theories, to compare ideals with 
actual practice, to examine assumptions, to distinguish relevant from irrelevant facts, to assess 
evidence, to explore implications and consequences, and to come to terms with contradictions, 
paradoxes, and inconsistencies. These intellectual skills and abilities cut across traditional disci- 
plinary boundaries apply equally well to science as to language, to mathematics as to social stud- 
ies, and have relevance to and significance in nonacademic spheres of student life as well. To gain 
knowledge through critical thinking is to empower the student as a thinker, learner, and doer. 

A Moment For Reflection 

At this point, we recommend that the readers spend a few minutes reviewing the last two sec- 
tions with the following question in mind: '*How does this expression of philosophy of education 
compare to those I have read in the curriculum statements I have seen?" Most importantly, compare 
the above philosophy of education, the interrelation of knowledge, critical thinking, and values, to 
the sketchy objectives that often pass for a philosophy of education in standard curriculum. 
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Curriculum: Formulations and Reformulations 

The problem with most of the goals and objectives of many curricula is that they are deeply 
vague and ambiguous. Lacking specificity, they are subject to many, even conflicting, interpre- 
tations and implementations. Ambiguous goals and objectives are often interpreted in ways 
that result in lecture and testing for retention of information, rather than in ways that empha- 
size principles of critical thought. 

Another problem is that, though many of these goals and obJecUves complement each other, cur- 
ricula present them as if they were separate and disconnected. A serious attempt to achieve any of 
the major goals involves linking goals with the other goals ^pmplemenlaiy to them. Otherwise, the 
result Is superficial coverage of multiple topics. If nothing else, combining multiple but complemen- 
tary goals and objectives saves time. Fortunately, whenever we approach our objectives deeply, we 
accomplish multiple goals simultaneously. By moving from the surface to depth, students learn 
more content skills, and see their value. They -learn more, not because they "cover" more, but 
because they foiget less and are able to generate more, that is. they see the implications of what 
they learn. This emphasis on depth of learning is now being called 'high content.* 

A Model Case 

What follows are examples of suggestions for curriculum development taken from the 
Cooperative County Course of Study: Guide to a Balanced, Comprehensive, Curriculum, (1984- 
1987 (California) Published by Office of the Alameda Superintendent of Schools. 1984. Kay 
Pacheco. project director) assembled and published by the California County Superintendents 
Association and the California State Steering Committee for Curriculum Development and 
Publications. This document provides some excellent suggestions for curriculum development 
and some well thought-out examples of instrucUonal techniques. However, it lacks an over-arch- 
ing philosophy of education and creates an unwitting vacillation between didactic and critical 
modes of instruction. At times it emphasizes rote learning, at others, deeper, more critical discus- 
sion of the material. There are also amblguitiies and vaguenesses In it. contributing to potential 
confusion regarding the goals and objectives. Examples below illustrate how these problems can 
lead to confusion in Instruction. A remodelled curriculum that eliminates much of the vagueness 
and ambiguity of the original follows each cited example. Questions and comments follow, to elu- 
cidate the kinds of problems inherent in the original curriculum. This serves as a model for (he 
kind of questioning that could be done when evaluating curricula. We do not comment on all of 
the objectives listed under the goals. 

English Language Arts/Reading 

This section is divided into six areas, each with a goal ibr the area, several objectives for reach- 
ing that goal, and sample learner behaviors corresponding to the various grade levels. The six 
areas and their stated goals are: 

(Original Curriculum) 

Listening and Spt^aking: To develop listening and speaking skill. 
Reading: Develop reading skill. 
Writing: Develop wilting skill. 
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LUtening and Speakinc: To develop listening and speaking skill. 
Reading: Develop reading skill. 
Writing: Develop writing skllL 

Vocabidaiy/Qnunman Develop appropriate use of word. 

Uterattmt Media* and Subjects: Respond critically and creatively to appropriate literature, 
media, and subject. 

Study and Locatlonal Skills: Use study and locational skills for independent living. 

Under the flrst goal are Ave objectives students are to reach to have accomplished Uie goal. 
Contained in parentheses for each objective-arc the learner -behaviors for students at the sec- 
ondary school level. 

(Ori^nal Curriculum) 

Goal 1 To develop listening and speaking skills" 

Ot^tives: Learner Behaviors: 

1.1 To express facts and information received Rates the value of information gained from 
from listening. each member of a panel. 

1.2 To express personal and imaginative Critiques the effectiveness of a media 
responses from listening. presentation. 

L3 To present ideas and information orally Uses facts and challenges opinions in a 

for varous settings and purposes. debate. 

1.4 To gather information by listening and Interviews and researches a person and 
questioning. writes an article. 

1.5 To develop interpersonal communication Understands the rules and procedures of formal 
sklUs. gxx>ups« such as parliamentary procedure 

These goals are veiy vague, ambiguous, and, if not further explained, superficial. E^ch can, 
and will, be construed in any number of ways, based on the teacher's background, operant edu- 
cational philosophy, and past practice. Consider how this goal and its objectives might be 
reworded to explicitly emphasize critical thinking. We can do so by remembering that knowledge 
must be activcty constructed, not passively acquired, and by understanding in what sense active 
listening is a mode of critical thinking. 

Reading, writing, and listening presuppose a range of similar skills, abilities, and values. 
Passive, uncritical reading, writing, speaking, and listening have common failings. They fail to 
recognize the problems for thought that each Involves. In each case, for example, we need to 
organize ideas, consider logical relationships, reflect upon experiences, and use imagination. If I 
am speaking to you I have to decide what to say and how to say it To do this, I need to clarify my 
own thoughts, provide elaborations and Illustrations, give reasons and explanations, and consid- 
er implications and consequences. I need to evaluate and rank my ideas, emph2Sizing the main 
points and ordering the rest. I need to anticipate questions or problems you might have. I need to 
consider your point of view and background. I even need to assess your interest in what I am 
saying to determine how long or how far to pursue a line of thought 

If I am listening to you, I need to be prepared to raise questions to you or to myself as I actively 
attempt to make sense of what you are saying. Tliese questions reflect critical thinking skills, and 
might include the following: 

What is she getting at? 

What is her purpose? 

Do I need any further elaboration of any point made? 
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Do 1 agree or disagree? 

Should I pursue or drop the conversation? 

Should I take this scrlousty or let It go In one ear and out the other? 

(Remodelled Curriculxim) 

Goal 1.0: To develop critical listening and speaking skills 

Olt/bctiiM Learner Behaviors: 

LI In listening, to dIsUngulsh between a QucsUons the facts and conclusions drawn 

fact and a purported fact, between facts from the facts given by members of a panel, 

and conclusions; to critically assess or in debate; indicates the basis for questioning 

conclusions; in speaking, to use facts and 
conclusions drawn from facts, using critical 
thinking principles whenever appropriate 

L2 lb express well thought-out responses Students insightfully discuss the degree to 
from listening, using critical thinking which a sltuaUon comedy rcallsUcally 

principles whenever appropriate approaches,the problems of^cyeiyday life, 

asking themselves: What is the problem, how Is 
It approached and handled, how would this 
problem be handled In real life? 

1.3 To distinguish between opinions and Uses facts and defensible opinions to challenge 

Judgments of varying strengths, as In a less defensible opinions in class discussion or 

rational^ defensible opinion and an irrational debate Demonstrates reasoned Judgment by 

or indefensible opinion, using critical thinking supporting things said with good reasons, 
principles whenever approaprlate 

Several questions come to mind regarding both the goal and objectives stated in the original 
curriculum. For example. Objective 1.1 of the original refers to the gathering of facts, and the 
accompanying Learner Behaviors speaks of rating those facts. What exactly do both of these 
mean? Should any statement claimed to be factual be taken as factual? Not at all. How, then. Is 
fact to be distinguished from purported fact? Do all facts stated in a conversation have relevance 
to the issue under discussion? Not necessarily, but how Is relevance to be decided? Is there a dif- 
ference between facts and conclusions drawn from the facts? Quite, but how are the two distin- 
guishable? Is a conclusion drawn from facts always a reasonable or Justifiable conclusion? No, 
not always, but how arc conclusions to be assessed? By the agreement or disagreement with stu- 
dents* own beliefs, prejudices, and preferences? We hope not. By the strength of the conviction of 
the speaker? Neven By the charismatic persuasiveness or forceful personality of the speaker? By 
no means. Curriculum that does not address these questions, or that ambiguously mentions 
them, is veiy likely to lead to Instruction that confuses facts with purported facts, that falls to 
distinguish facts from conclusions, and that promotes an unreasonable acceptance or rejection 
of conclusions drawn from facts. 

The remodelled curriculum makes It clearer that a listener is not a passive receptor of Informa- 
tion, but participates in the conversation, striving to understand and to clarify, to question, 
probe; and test, to grapple with Ideas and claims. Not only do students better understand the 
topic discussed and retain the information, they also acquire valuable Intellectual skills. As stu- 
dents use these skills, they better appreciate their value, making it more likely that they continue 
to use them in other contexts. Speaking, also, ceases to be concerned with confidence only, but 
is seen as a primary method of expressing ones* thoughts. Ideas, and beliefs to another. Students 
not only recognize the Importance of knowing how to express oneself intelltgibly (grammar, syn- 
tax vocabulary, etc.), but also intelligently, appreciating the connection between thought and 
language, that the thought Itself Is as Important as Its expression. Indeed, If one's thoughts are 
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uhckar. vague, contradictory, or confused, the expression of them will likewise be unclear, etc. 
Students should know how to formulate, assess, and express their thoughts and Ideas clearly 
and accurately. This is more clearly the focus of the remodelled curriculum than the original. 

History/Social Science 

The Histoiy/Soclal Science curriculum in the Cooperative County Course oj Study is superficial 
and vague, creating potential misunderstanding and misleaming. Critical thinking standards are not 
explicit in either the instructional objectives or Learner Behaviors. Lower order i3ehavk>ial. responses 
and a superficial understanding of history and social science axe inadvertently encouraged. 

The problem with vaguety stated objectives and Learner Behaviors is their likely interpreta- 
tion, given the <3ominant mode of instruction in' tcda/s schooling. The didactic paradigm of 
instruction is still Uie operant paradigm in most instructional settings. Teachers who were 
themselves didactically .taught are likely to teach didactically. This tendency can be reduced 
only by bringing principles of critical thought to the fore in philosophical statements, subject- 
matter curriculum, and instructional examples. 

Selected objectives and learner behaviors from the first goal are reproduced below. Comments 
follow, as well as remodelled goal, objectives and behaviors. 

(Original Curriculum) 

Goal 1.0: To acquire knowledge dravm from history, social science, and the humanities 

OhiectiveM Learner Behaviors 

1.1 To understand the past and present of Recommends solutlons to contemporary 
American, Western, and nonWfestern economic problems based on the historic ideas, 

civilizations traditions, and institutions of the United States 

1.3 To know the democratic functions of local. Lists the positive and negative aspects of a 
state, and national government. specific lobby, and supports one group by citing 

appropriate facts and figures 

1.4 To know the historical development of Compares the United States position on 
issues and concerns of major cultrues disarmament to the U.S.S.R postltlon as 

related to political, geographic and economic 
factors 

Objectivb 1.1 is very vague. It is given some specificity in the Learner Behavior which focuses 
on ideas, traditions, and institutions of the American past. However, the Learner Behavior Is 
intended only as one example of what could be done with the objective. In what other ways are 
we to **understand the past?" This Is not clear. It Is susceptible to many and divergent interpreta- 
tions. Increasing the potential for shaUow coverage. 

The words 'to understand* in objectives 1.1, and Ho know* In objectives 1.3 and 1.4, are also 
vague and ambiguous. Is there a difference between knowing and understanding? We do not 
think there is. However, how might these two phrases be Interpreted given the dominant mode of 
instruction in schools? In Bloom's taxonomy, 'knowledge* is synonymous with recaU. Objective 
1.3 might be interpreted something like this: "To be able to list the different branches and 
departments of government, and to describe the structure and purpose of each." Little more than 
memorization Is required to fulfiU this objective. The learner behavior becomes, literally, listing 
^•positive and negative aspects of a specific lobby." This same criticism applies to Objective 1.4 
and Its accompanying Learner Behavior. A comparison of the Soviet and American position on 
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disarmament may likewise become a list: "We think this, they think that" Simple lists do not 
require any understanding of the historical development of the positions, the assumptions 
unUcrlylng them, or the Implications following from them. Hie list Itself might not be. fair, since 
Americans tend to think of America's weapons as defensive, and Soviet weapons as offensive. 
Neither Is any assessment of the two positions likely to be fair, without significant sympathetic 
role-playing of the Russian point of velw. 

An Important objective not included anywhere in this curriculum is Insight Into the notion that 
history is written from a point of view. America has a history, but accounts of this history vary 
with the pint of view of the writer. A history of America written from the perspective of white set- 
tlers will be very different from one reflecting the perspective of NaUve Americans, Blaclis, women, 
immigrants, or the BriUsh. Not only should students read historical accounts, they should also be 
sensitive to differences In perspecUve, be able to IdenUfy the perspecUve from which any historical 
report is written, assess this perspecUve, and. If necessary, rewrlte.lt more objectively. 

(Remodelled Curriculum^ 

Goal 1.0 To understand the meaning and significance of history, social science, and the 
humanities, and to acquire information drawn from them 
Objectives Learner Rehaviors 

LI To Iz^m to think historically: to under- Rewrites historical accounts from a perspective 
stand that historical accounts are Interprcta- other than the one from which It was written: 
tions of events: and to see how the past has assesses differing perspectives, and looks for 
shaped the present and how the present Is relevant infromatlon that might have been left 
shaping the future. out of an account. 

L2 To understand the democraUc functions To defend. In writing or orally, the necessity of a 
of and purposes for the various branches branch or department of local, state, or national 

and departoents of local, state, and national government to preserving democracy and 
government Individual rights; to argue against *he necessity 

of one. 

1.3 To understand the historical development Compares, contrasts, and evaluates the United 
of major issues and concerns of major cultures. States and Soviet positions on disarmament, 

historically, politically, geographically, and eco 
nomlcally, retaining a sensitivity to their ten 
dency to favor the position of their own country. 



Science 

The science curriculum In the Cooperative County Course of Study Is generally well done. The 
section reproduced below is representative of the rest of the science curriculum. At times. It 
tends to waver between didactic and critical modes of Instruction, but docs, overall, emphasize 
and promote Independent, critical thought. Students devise experiments to test for various 
results, and do not merely follow step-by-step Instruction on how to set up and conduct tests. 
Thqr use precise terminology and data in expressing experimental conclusions. Tliey locate, 
examine, and assess contradictions and discrepancies, and defend a conclusion. They formulate 
principles about the Interdependence of organisms and the Implications for survival, llie empha- 
sis is on original work, discovery, application, and critical evaluation. Students apply what they 
learn. They learn to think scientifically, and so better learn science. 




(Original Curriculum) 

Goal 2.0 To develop and apply rational and creative thinking processes 
Objectives 

2.1 To develop the ability to organize and 
generate data. 

2.2 To develop the ability to apply and 
evaluate data and generate theories. 

2.3 To use data-gathering and theory 
building processes In problem solving. 



2.4 To demonstrate scientific Information 
through the use of models, diagrams, and 
displays 

Although these objectives and learner behaviors are desirable, there are some potenUal prob- 
lems with this section. The science curriculum seems to assume a philosophy of knowledge and 
learning different from the rest of tin curriculum. In the science curriculum the philosophy is 
more critical than didactic, emphasizing the connection between knowledge, skills, and value. It 
tends to encourage student discovery, applicaUon of knowledge, precision in method and termi- 
nology, evaluaUon of InformaUon, and original experimentaUon. This philosophy, however, is not 
explicit Although it may have been assumed by the writers of this section, the possibility for 
didactic iniplementaUon is increased by the failure to explicitly state it 

This, however, is not the only problem with this section. The Cooperative County Course of 
Study science curriculum also has a lengthy list of content to be covered. How are teachers likely 
to cover this content given the dominant, unexpressed philosophy of education? Given that this 
dominant philosophy is dldacUc, InstrucUon may tend toward the easier and quicker lecture- 
memorlzaUon approach. Content may be seen as an end In Itself, that students having these bits 
of informaUon know science. Although a more defensible and better philosophy may be assumed 
in the science curriculum, failure to state it explicitly may result in Instruction contrary to It 



Learner Beh€udors: 

Organizes data on the basis of a continuous 
variable and uses an accepted classification 
system to order or identify objects or 
phenomena* 

Examines data from different sources for 
discrepancies and contradictions and defends a 
conclusion. 

Tests a hypothesis by designing an experiment, 
collecting and recording data, and applies the 
results to an appropriate theory 

Conducts an original experiment to answer 
one unresolved scientific question 



Conclusion 

Curriculum can provide conUnuity, consistency, and focus In teaching. There must be, for 
example, some consistency In InstrucUon and content between difierent secUons of the same 
subject and levej. Curriculum provides this consistency. Students must also be similarly pre- 
pared to move from one grade level to the next one grade picking up where the previous ended. 
This conUnulty is also provided by the curriculum. All too often, however, the focus is blurred. 
Curricula are often vaguely and ambiguously written, with heavy emphasis on the speclficaUon 
of content to be covered. One significant reason for this Is the absence of a clear and defensible 
philosophy of education. 

The philosophy of educaUon must be explicitly stated to avoid several problems. First, it must 
be explicit to ensure that the concepUon of knowledge and learning guiding curriculum develop- 
ment Is reasonable and realisUc. If we believe that knowledge is best conceived as bits of Infor- 
maUon, and that learning Is the ability to reiterate these bits of InformaUon, then we should state 
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it openly. If. on the other hand, deficiencies of the didacUc concepUon are verbally acknowledged, 
the impUcatlons of this admission should be followed up. The philosophy of knowledge, learning, 
and teaching must be in harmony. 

Second, the relation between knowledge, skills, and values must be explicit to ensure that con- 
flicting conceptions of knowledge and learning do not creep In. Interestingly, in the Cooperative 
County Coarse of Study, discovery, application, precision, and critical evaluation have heaviest 
emphasis in the science curriculum. But. independent, critical thought is equally valuable and 
necessary in all subject areas. There appear to be two conceptions of knowledge and learning in 
this curriculum. The first is more didactic, and taciUy Implied in all curriculum areas but sci- 
ence. The second is richer, and appears principally in the science section. Lacking explicit articu- 
lation, this conflict or contradiction is ignored. Remember, educational practice arises from some 
conceptton of knowledge, teaching, and learning. The dominant mode of instruction today is. as 
it has been for generations, didactic. Research has refuted this superficial approach, but we have 
not yet broken down the habits that Instantiate it. We must now begin to write curricula so that 
we come to terms with a conception of knowledge, teaching, and learning that takes full cog- 
nizance of the Intrinsic •thought-filled" nature of each. 
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The basic Idea behind lesson plan remodelling as a sti-ategy for staff development In criti- 
cal thinking is simple. Eveiy practicing teacher works daily with lesson plans of one kind 
or another. To remodel lesson plan& is to critique one or more lesson plans and to formu- 
late one or more new lesson plans based on that criUcal process. It Is well done when the remod- 
ellcr understands the strategies and principles used In producing the critique and remodel, when 
the strategics arc well-thought-out. when the remodel clearly follows from the critique, and when 
the remodel teaches criUcal thought better than the original. The idea behind our particular 
approach to staff development of lesson plan remodelling is also simple. A group of teachers or a 
staff development leader who has a reasonable number of exemplary remodels with accompany- 
ing explanatory principles can design practice sessions that enable teachers to begin to develop 
new teaching skills as a result of experience in lesson remodelling. 

When teachers are provided with clearly contrasting "befores" and -afters,- lucid and speciflc 
critiques, a set of principles clearly explained and Illustrated, and a coherent unifying concept, 
they can increase their own skills in this process. One learns how to remodel lesson plans to 
incorporate criUcal thinking only through practice. The more one does it the better one gets, 
especially when one has examples of the process to serve as models. 

Of course, a lesson remodelling strategy for critical thinking in-service is not tied to any partic- 
ular handbook of examples,.but it is easy to indicate the advantages of having such a handbook, 
assuming it is well-executed. Some teachers do not have a clear concept of critical thinking. 
Some think of it as negative, judgmental thinking, which is a stereotype. Some have only vague 
notions, such as "good thinking.- or -logical thinking." with little sense of how such Ideals are 
achieved. Others think of it simply in terms of a laundiy list of atomlsUc skills and so lack a clear 
sense of how these skills need to be orchestrated or integrated, or of how they can be misused. 
i?arely do teachers have ^ clear sense of the relationship between the component micro-skills, the 
basic, general concept of critical thinking, and the obstacles to using it fully. 
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It Is theoretically possible but, practically speaking, unlikely that most teachers will sort this 
out for themselves as a task in abstract theorizing. In the first place, few teachers have much 
patience with abstract theory and little experience in developing it. In the second place, few 
school dlslricts could give them the time to take on this task, even if they were qualified and 
motivated enough themselves. But getting the basic concept sorted out is not the only problem. 
There is also the problem of translaUng that concept into "principles," linking the -principles" to 
applications, and Implementing them in specific lessons. 

On the other hand, if we simply present teachers with prepackaged finished lesson plans 
designed by the critical thinking of someone else, by a process unclear to them, then we have lost 
a major opportunity for the teachers to develop their own critical thinking skills, insights, and 
motivations. Furthermore, teachers who cannot use basic critical thinking principles to critique 
and remodel some of their own lesson plans probably won't be able to Implement someone else's 
effectively. Providing teachers with the scaffolding for carrying out the process for themselves and 
examples of its use, opens the door for continuing development of critical thinking skills and 
Insights. It begins a process which gives the teacher more and more expertise and success in cri- 
tiquing and remodelling the day-to-day practice of teaching. 

Lesson plan remodelling can become a powerful tool In critical thinking staff development for 
other reasons as well. It Is action -oriented and puts an Immediate emphasis on close examina- 
tion and critical assessment of v»hat Is taught on a day-to-day basis. It makes the problem of 
critical thinking infusion more manageable by paring It down to the critique of particular lesson 
plans and the progressive Infusion of particular principles. It Is developmental In that, over time, 
more and more lesson plans are remodelled, and what has been remodelled can be remodelled 
again; more strategies can be systematically Infused as they become clear to the teacher. It pro- 
vides a means of cooperative learning for teachers. Its results can be collected and shared, both 
at tlie site and district levels, so that teachers can learn from and be encouraged by what other 
teachers do. The dissemination of plausible remodels provides recognition for motivated teachers. 
It forges a unity between staff development, curriculum development, and student development. 
It avoids recipe solutions to critical thinking instruction. And, finally, properly conceptualized 
and Implemented, It unites cognitive and affective goals and integrates the curriculum. 

Of course, the remodelling approach Is no panacea. It will not work for those whc are deeply 
complacent or cynical, or for those who do not put a high value on students* learning to think for 
themsehres. It will not work for those who have a low conunand of critical thinking skills coupled 
with low self-esteem. It will not work for those who are "burned out" or have given up on change. 
Finally, It will not work &r those who want a quick and easy solution based on recipes and for- 
mulas. It Is a long-term solution that transforms teaching by degrees as the critical thinking 
Insights and skills of the teachers develop and mature. If teachers can develop the art of cri- 
tiquing the lesson plans they use and learn how to use that critique to remodel those lesson 
plans more and more effectively, thqr will progressively 1) refine and develop their own critical 
thinking skills and insights: 2) re-shape tlie actual or "living" curriculum (what Is In fact taught); 
and 3) develop their teaching skills. (See diagram #2. page 19,) 

The approach to lesson remodelling developed by the Center for Critical Thinking and Moral 
Critique Is based on the publication of handbooks, such as this one, which Illustrate the 
remodelling process, unifying well-thought-out critical thinking theory with practical applica- 
tion. The goal Is to explain critical thinking by translating general theory into specific teaching 
strategies. The strategies are multiple, allowing teachers to Infuse more strategies as they clar- 
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ify more dimensions of critical thought. This is especially important since the skill at. and 
insight into, critical thought varies. 

Hiis approach, it should be noted, respects the autonomy and professionality of teachers. They 
choose which strategies to use in a particular situaUon and control the rate and style of integra- 
tion. It is a flexible approach, maximizing the creaUvity and insight of the teacher. The teacher 
can apply the strategies to any kind of material: text lesson, lessons or units the teacher has cre- 
ated, discussion outside of formal lessons, discussion of movies, etc. 

In teaching for criUcal thinking in the strong sense, we are committed to teaching in such a way 
that children, as soon and as completely as possible, learn to become responsible for their own 
thinking. Tliis requires that they learn how to take command of their thinking, which in turn 
rcqulitjs that thqr learn how to noUce and think about their own thinking, as well as the thinking of 
others. ConscquenUy. we teach so as to help chUdren to talk about their thinking in order to be 
mindftil and direcUve in it. We want them to study their own minds and how they operate. We want 
them to gain tools by which they can probe deeply Into, and take command of their own mental 
processes. Finally, we .want them to gain this mentally skilled self-control with a view to becoming 
more' honest with themselves and more fair to others, not only to "do bettfer" in school. We' want 
them to devetop mental skills and processes in an ethically responsible context This is not a •'good- 
.boy/bad-boy" approach to thinking, for people must think their own way to the ethical insights that 
underlie becoming falrminded. We are careful not to Judge the content of the student's thinking. 
Rather, we facilitate a process whereby tlie student's own insights can be developed. 

The global objectives of critical thinking-based instruction are intimately linked to specific 
objectives. It is precisely because we want students to learn how to think for themselves in an eth- 
ically responsible way that we use the strategies we do; why we help them to gain Insight Into their 
tendency to think in narrowly self-serving ways (egocentriclty); why we stimulate them to 
empathize vAth the perspectives of others; to suspend or withhold Judgment when they do not 
have the evidence to justify making a Judgment; to clarify Issues and concepts, to evaluate 
sources. soluUons. and acUons; to noUce when they make assumpUons. how th^ make Inferences 
and where they use. or ought to use. evidence; to consider the Implications of their Ideas; to iden- 
tify the possible contradictions or Inconsistencies In their thinking; to consider the qualifications 
or lack of quallflcaUons In their generallzaUons; and why we do all of these things in encouraging, 
supportive. non-Judgmental ways. The same principles of education hold for staff development. 

Beginning to Infuse Critical Thinking 

Let us now consider how we can Incorporate these general understandings Into in-service 
design. There are five basic goals or tasks teachers need to aim for to learn the art of lesson 
remodelling. Each can be the focus of some stage of In-servlce activity: 

1) Clarifying the global concept — How Is the falrminded critical thinker unlike the self-serv- 
ing criUcal thinker and the imcrltlcal thlnkei? What Is It to think critically? 

2) Understanding component teacher atrategiea that parallel the component critical think- 
ing values, processes, and skills — What are the basic values that (strong sense) critical thinking 
presupposes? What are the micro-skills of critical thinking? What are the macro-processes? 
What do critical thinkers do? Why? What do they avoid doing? Why? 

3) Seeing a variety of way* in which the various component strategics can be used in 
classroom settings — When can each aspect of critical thought be fostered? When are they most 
needed? What contexts most require each dimension? What questions or activities foster It? 
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4) Getting experience in leeeon plan critique — What are the strengths and weaknesses of 
this lesson? What critical principles, concepts, or strategies apply to it? What important con- 
cepts, Insights, and issues underlie this lesson? Are they adequately emphasized and explained? 
What use will the well-educated person make of this material? Will that usefulness be apparent 
to the students? 

5) Getting experience in lesson plan remodelling — How can I take full advantage of the 
strengths of this lesson? How can this material best be used to foster critical insights? Which 
questions or activities should I drop. use. alter, or expand upon? What should I add to it? How 
can I best promote genuine and deep understanding of this material? 

Let us emphasize at the outset that these goals or understandings are interrelated and that the 
achievement of any or all of them is a matter ofdegrcc. We therefore warn against trying to achieve 
"complete* understanding of any one of these in some absolute sense before proceeding to the oth- 
ers. Furthermore, we emphasize that understanding in each case should be viewed practically or 
pragmaticalfy. One does not learn about what critical thinking Is by memorizing a definition or a 
set of distinctions. The teacher's mind must be actively engaged at each point in the prwess — 
concepts, principles, applications, critiques, and remodels. At all of these levels, "hands-on" activi- 
ties should immediately follow any introduction of explanatory or Illustrative material. If, for exam- 
ple, teachers are shown a handbook formulation of one of the principles, they should then have an 
opportunity to brainstorm applications of the principle, or an opportunity to try out their own for- 
mulations of another principle. When they are shown the critique of one lesson plan, they should 
be given an opportunity to remodel It or to critique another. If th^ are shown a complete remodel 
— original lesson plan, critique, and remodel — they should be given an opportunity to do a full 
critique of their own, individually or in groups. This back-and-forth movement between example 
and practice should characterize the staff development process overall. These practice sessions 
should not be rushed, and the products of that practice should be collected and shared in some 
form with the group as a whole. Teachers need to see that they are frultfiilly engaged in this pro- 
cess; dissemination of the products of the process denipnstrates this frultfalness. Of course, it 
ought to be a common understanding of staff development participants that initial practice is not 
the same as final product, that what is remodelled today by critical thought can be re-remodelled 
tomorrow and Improved progressively thereafter as experience, skills, and Insights grow. 

Teachers should be asked early on to formulate what critical thinking means to them. You can 
examine dome teacher formulations In the chapter, nvhat Critical Thinking Means to Me." 
However, be careful not to spend too much time on the general formulations of what critical 
thinking is before moving to the level of particular principles and strategies. The reason for this is 
simple. People tend to have trouble assimilating general concepts unless they are clarified 
through concrete examples. Furthermore, we want teachers to develop an operaitonalview of crit- 
ical thinking, to understand it as particular intellectual behaviors derivative of basic insights, 
commitments, and principles. Critical thinking is not a set of high-sounding platitudes, but a 
very real and pracUcal way to think things out and to act upon that thought. Therefore, we want 
teachers to make realistic translations from the general to the specific as soon as possible and to 
periodically revise their formulations of the global concept in light of their work on the details. We 
aim at a process, whereby teachers move back and forth from general formulations of what criti- 
cal thinking means to them to specific strategies in specific lessons. We want teachers to see how 
acceptance of the general concept of critical thinking translates into clear and practical critical 
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thinking teaching and learning strategies, and to use those strategics to help students develop 
into rational and fair thinkers. 

For this i^ason. aU the various strategies explained in the handbook are couched in terms of 
behaviors. The principles e3q)ress and describe a variety of behaviors of the "ideal" critical 
thinker; they become applications to lessons when tfiachers canvass their lesson plans to find 
appropriate places where those behaviors can be fostered. The practice we reconunend helps 
guard against teachers using these strategies as recipes or formulas, since good Judgment is 
always required to appty them. 

Some Staff Development Design Possibilities 

1) Clarifying the Ifiobal concept 

After a brief cjqxjsiuon or cxplanaUon of the global concept of crlUcal thinking, teachers 
might be asked to relkct individually (for. say. 10 minutes) on people they have known 
who are basically uncriUcal thinkers, those who are basically selfish crlUcal thinkers, and 
those v*o are baslcally fairmindcd criUcal thinkers. After they have had Ume to think up 
meaningful personal examples, divide them up into groups of two to share and discuss 
their reflecdons with another teacher. 

An altcmaUve focus might be to have them think of dimensions of their own lives in 
which they are most uncritical, selfishly critical, and falrminded. 

2) Understanding component teaching •tratcgle* that parallel the component critical 
thinking Taluet, processes, end skills 

Each teacher could be asked to choose one of the strategies to read and think about for 
approximately 10 minutes. Hielr task following this period Is to explain the strategy to 
another teacher, without reading ih)m the handbook. The role of the other teacher is to 
ask quesUons about the strategy. Once one has finished explaining his or her strategy, 
roles are reversed. Following this, pairs could link up with other pairs and explain their 
strategies to each other. At the end. each teacher should have a basic understanding of 
four strategies. 

3) Seeing a Tsriety of ways in which the various component strategies can be used in 
classroom settings 

Teachers could be asked to reflect for about 10 minutes on how the strategies that they 
choose might be used in a number of classroom activiUes or assignments. Following this, 
♦hey could share their examples with other teachers. 

4) Getting experience in lesson plan critique 

Teachers can be asked to bring one lesson, activity, or assignment to the Inservlce ses- 
sion. This lesson, or one provided by the inservlce leader, can be used to pracUce critique. 
Critiques can then be shared, evaluated, and Improved. 

5) Getting experience in lesson plim remodelling 

Teachers can tlien remodel the lessons which they have critiqued so that they can share, 
evaluate, and revise the results. 

• Copy a remodel. ellmlnaUng strategy references. Groups of teachers could mark strategies on 
it; share, discuss, and defend their versions, etc. Remember, ours is not "the right answer." 
In cases where participants disagree with, or do not understand why we cited the strategies 
we did. they could try to figure out why. 
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• Over the course of a year, the whole group can work on at least one remodel for each partici- 
pant. 

• Participants could each choose several strategies and explain their interrelationships, men- 
tion cases in which th^ are equivalent, or when one could be used as part of another, etc. 

• To become more reflective about their teaching, teachers could keep a teaching log or Jour- 
nal, making entries as often as possible, using prompts such as these: What was the best 
question I asked today? Why? What was the most cffecUve strategy I used today? Was it 
appropriate? Why or why not? What could I do to Improve that strategy? What did I acUvely 
do today to help create the atmosphere that will help students to become criUcal thinkers? 
How and why was it effecUve? What is the best evidence of clear, precise, accurate reasoning 
I saw a student do today? What factors contributed to that reasoning? Did the other stu- 
dents realize the clarity of the idea? Why or why not? What was the most glaring evidence of 
irraUonality or poor thinking I saw today in a student? What factors contributed to that rea- 
soning? How could I (and did I) help the student to clarify his or her own thoughts? 

The processes.we have described thus far presuppose motivaUon on the part of the teacher to 
implement changes. Unfortunately, we cannot presuppose this moUvaUon. We must address it 
directly. This can be done by focusing attention on the insights that underlie the strategic, n 
each case. We need to foster discussion of them so that it becomes clear to teachers not onfy 
that criUcal thinking requires this or that kind of acUvity but why, that is. what desirable conse- 
quences it brings about. If, for example, teachers do not see why thinking for themselves is of 
high importance for the well-being and success of their students, they will not take the trouble to 
implement activities that foster it. even if they know what these activities are. 

To meet this motivational need, we have formulated -principles" so as to suggest important 
insights. For example, consider the brief introduction which is provided in the Strategy chapter 
for the strategy "exercising fairmindedness": 

Principle: To think critically about issues, we must be able to consider the strengths and 

weaknesses of opposing points of view; to imaginatively put ourselves in the place 
of others in. order to genuinely understand them: to overcome our egocentric ten- 
dency to identify truth with our immediate perceptions or long-standing thought or 
belief. This trait correlates with the ability to reconstruct accurately the viewpoints 
and reasoning of others and to reason from premises, assumptions, and ideas 
other than our own. This trait also correlates with the willingness to remember 
occasions when we were wrong in the past, despite an intense convicUon that we 
were right, as well as the ability to imagine our being similarly deceived in a case at 
hand. Critical thinkers realize the unfairness of Judging unfamiliar ideas until they 
fully understand them. 

The world consists of many societies and peoples with many different points of 
view and ways of thinking. In order to develop as reasonable persons, we need to 
enter into and think within the frameworks and ideas of different peoples and soci- 
eties. We cannot truly understand the world if we think about it only from one view- 
point, as Americans, as Italians, or as Russians. 

Furthermore, critical thinkers recognize that their behavior affects others, and 
so consider their behavior from the perspective of those others. 

If teachers reflect on this principle in the liglit of their own experience, they should be able to 
come up with their own reasons why fairmindedness is important. They night reflect upon the 
personal problems and frustrations they faced when others — spouses or friends, for example — 
did not or would not empathically enter their point of view. Or they might reflect on their frustra- 
Uon as children when their parents, siblings, or schoolmates did not take their point of view seri- 
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ously. Hirough examples of this sort, constructed by the teachers themselves. Insight Into the 
need for ah intellectual sense of JusUce can be developed. 

Once the insight is in place, we are realty to put the emphasis on discussing the variety of ways 
that students can pracUce thinking fairmlndedly. As always, we want to be quite specific here, so 
that teachers understand the kinds of behaviors they are fostering. The handbook, in each case, 
provides.a start in the opplicaikya secUon following the principle. For more of our examples, one 
can look up one or more remodelled lesson plans in which the strategy was used, referenced 
under each. Remember, it is more important for teachers to think up their own examples and 
applications than to rely on the handbook examples, which are inU-nded as illustraUve only. 

Lesson plan remodelling as a strategy for staff and curriculum development Is not a simple, 
one-shot approach. It requires paUence and commitment. But it genuinely ^levelops the critical 
thinking of teachere and puts them in a poslUon to understand and help structure the inner 
workings of the curriculum. While doing so. it builds confidence, self-respect, and professionali- 
ty. Wth such an approach, enthusiasm for criUcal thinking strategies will grow over time. It is an 
approach worth serious consideration as the fundamental thrust of a staff development program. 
If a stair becomes proficient at critiquing and remodeUlng lesson plans, it can, by redirecting the 
focus of its energy, critique and "remoder any other aspect of school life and activity. In this way. 
the staff can become increasingly less dependent on direcUon or supervision from above and 
increasingly more activated by self-direction from within. Responsible, constructive critical think- 
ing, developed through lesson plan remodelling, is a vehicle for this transformaUon. 

In addition to devising in-service days that facUitate teachers developing skills In remodelling 
their lessons, it is Important to orchestrate a process that facilitates criUcal thinking infusion on a 
long-term. evoluUonaiy basis. As you consider the "big picture.** remember the following principles: 

✓ Involve the widest possible spectrum of people in discussing. articulaUng. and imple- 
menUng the effort to infuse critical thinking. This includes teachers, administrators, 
board members, and parents. 

✓ Proyide incentives to those who move forward in the implementation process. Focus 
attenUon on those who do make special efforts. Do not embarrass or draw attention to 
those who do not. 

✓ Recognize thmt many small changes are often necessary uefore larger changes can 
take place, 

✓ Do not rush Implementation. A slow but steady progress with conUnual monitoring and 
adJusUng of efforts is best. Provide for refocusing on the long-term goal and ways of mak- 
ing the progrej^s visible and explicit. 

✓ Work continually to institutionalize the changes made as tiie understanding of cr tical 
thinking grows, making sure that the goals and strategies being used are deeply embed- 
ded in school-wide and district-wide statements and articulations. Foster discussion on 
the quesUon of how progress in critical thinking instrucUon can be made permanent and 
continuous. 

✓ Honor individual differences among teachers- Maximize the opportuniUes for teachers 
to pursue criUcal thinking strategies in. keeping with their own educational philosophy. 
Enforcing conformity Is incompatible with the spirit of critical thinking. 

It's parUcularly Important to have a sound long-range plan for staff development in critical 
\ thinking: The plan of the Greensboro City Schools Is especially noteworthy for a number of rea- 
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sons: 1) it docs not compromise depth and quality for short-term attractiveness, 2) it allows for 
individual variations between teachers at different stages of their development as critical 
thinkers. 3) it provides a range of incentives to teachers. 4) It combines a variety of staff develop- 
ment strategies. 5) it is based on a broad philosophical grasp of the nature of education. Integrat- 
ed into realistic pedagogy, and 6) it is long-term, providing for evolution over an extended period 
of time. Infusing critical thinking into the curriculum cannot be done over night. It takes a com- 
mitment that evolves overyears. Hie Greensboro plan Is in tune with this inescapable truth. 
Consider these features of the plan: 

A good stiff development program should be realistic in its assessment of time. Teachers need time to 
reflect upon and discuss ideas, they need opportunities to try out and practice new strategies, to begin to 
change their own attitudes and behaviors in order change those of their students, to observe themselves and 
their colleagues — and then they need more time to reflect upon and internalize concepts. 

Funhcrmore. we think that teachers need to see modeled the teacher attitudes and behaviors that we 
want ihem to take back lo the classroom. We ask teachers to participate in Socratic discussion, we ask 
teacher to write, and we employ the discovery method in our workshops. We do not imply that we have 
"the answer" to the problem of how to get students to think and we seldom lecture. 

In planning and giving workshops, we follow these basic guidelines. Workshop leaders: 

1. model for teachers the behaviors they wish them to learn and internalize. These teaching behaviors 
include getting the participants actively involved, calling upon and using prior experiences and knowledge 
of the participants and letting the participants process and deal with ideas rather than just lecturing to them. 

2. use the discovery method, allowing teachers to explore and to internalize ideas and giving time for 
discussion, dissension, and elaboration. 

3. include writing in their plans — we internalize what we can process in our own words. 
Here is what Greensboro said about the Remodelling approach: 

After studying and analyzing a number of approaches and materials, this nucleus recommends Richard 
Paul's approach to infusing critical thinking into the school curriculum (which has a number of advantages) 
^ 1. It avoids the pitfalls of pre-packaged materials, which often give directions which the teacher follows 
without understanding why or even what the process is that she/he is following. Pre-packaged materials 
thus do not provide an opportunity for the teacher to gain knowledge in how to leach for and about think- 
ing, nor do they provide opportunity for the teacher to gain insight and reflection into his/her ovm teaching. 

2. It does not ask teachers to develop a new curriculum or a continuum of skills, both of which are time- 
consuming and of questionable productivity. The major factor in the productivity of a curriculum guide is 
how it is used, and too many guides traditionally remain on the shelf, unused by the teacher. 

3. It is practical and manageable. Teachers do not need to feel overwhelmed in their attempts to change 
an entire cuniculum. nor docs it need impractical expenditures on materiab or adoption of new textbooks. 
Rather, the teacher is able to exercise his/her professional judgment in deciding where, when, at what rate, 
and how his or her lesson plans can be infused with more critical thinking. 

4. It infuses critical thinking into the curriculum rather than treating is as a separate subject, an "add on" 
to an already crowded curriculum. 

5. It recognizes the complexity of the thinking process, and rather than merely listing discreet skills, it 
focuses on both affective strategies and cognitive strategies. 

This focus on /jffective and cognitive strategics may seem confusing at first, but the distinction is quite 
valid Paul's approach recognizes that a major pan of good thinking is a person's affective (or emotional) 
q^ach. in other words, auitudes or dispositions. Although a student may become very skilled in specific 
skills, such as making an inference or examining assumptions, he or slic will not be a good thinker without 
displaying affective strategies such as exercising independent judgment and fairmindcdness or suspending 
judgment untU sufficient evidence has been collected. Likewise. Paul also emphasizes such behavior and alti- 
tudes as intellectual humility, perseverance, and faith in reason, all of which are necessary for good thinking. 

Paul's approach also gives specific ways to remodel lesson plans so that the teacher can stre:is these 
affective and cognitive skills. Thirty-one specific strategies are examined and numerous examples of how 
to remodel lesson plans using these strategies arc presented. These concrete suggestions range from ways 
to engage students in Socratic dialogue to how to restructure questions asked to students. 

A critical factor in this approach is the way that a teacher presents material, asks questions, and pro- 
vides opportunities for students to take more and more responsibility on themselves for thinking and learn- 
ing. The teacher's aim is to create an environment that fosters and nurtures student thinking. 
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This nuclcu* lecommcnds that thU i^jproach be disseminated through the faculty in »wo ways. Fint, a 
scries of workshops will famUiarize teachers with the handbooks. Secondly, nucleus teacheis will work 
with small numbers of teachers (two or three) using peer collaboration, coaching, and cooperation to 
remodel and infuse critical thinking into lesson plans. 

No two districts arc alike, just as not two teachers are alike, so that any plan has to be adjust- 
ed to the particular needs of a particular district Nevertheless, aU teachers assess their lessons 
in some fashion or other, and getting into the habit of using critical thinking to assess their 
instrucUon cannot but improve it. Hie key is to find an on-going process to encourage and 
reward such instructional critique. 
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Greensboro. North Carolina is a city of medium size nestled in the rolling hills of the 
Piedmont, near tlie Appalachian Mountains. The school system enrolls approximately 
21.000 students and employs 1,389 classroom teachers. Students in the Greensboro 
city schools come from diverse economic and balanced racial backgrounds. Forty-six percent of 
the students are White. Fifty-four per cent of the student population is minority; 52% Is Black, 
and 2% is Asian, Hispanic, or Native American. Eveiy socio-economic range from the upper mid- 
dle class to those who live below the poverty line is well- represented in the city schools. However, 
almost 28% of the student population has a family Income low enough for them to receive either 
free or discounted lunches. Although our school system is a relatively small one, Greensboro has 
recently implemented a program that is beginning successfully to infuse critical thinking and 
writing skills into the K-12 curriculum. 

The Reasoning and Writing Project, which was proposed by Associate Superintendent. Dr. 
Sammic Parrish, began in the spring of 1986, when the school board approved ihfi project and 
affirmed as a priority the infusion of thinking and writing into the K-12 curriculum. Dr. Parrish 
hired two facilitators, Kim V. DeVanty, who had experience as an elementaiy school teacher and 
director of computer education and myself, Janet L Williamson, a high school English teacher, 
who had recently rctfimed from a leave of absence during which I completed my doctorate with a 
special emphasis on critical thinking. 

Kim and I are teachers on special assignment, relieved of our regular classroom duties in order 
to facilitate the project We stress this fact: we are facilitators, not directors; we are teachers, not 
administrators. The project is primarily teacher directed and implemented. In fact, this tenet of 
teacher empowerment is one of the major principles of the project, as is the strong emphasis on 
and commitment to a philosophical and theoretical basis of the program. 

We began the program with some basic beliefs and ideas. We combined reasoning and writing 
because we think that there is an interdependence betwee*i the two processes and that writing Is 
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an excellent tool for making ideas clear and explicit. We also believe that no simple or quick solu- 
tions would bring about a meaningful change in the complex set of human attitudes and behav- 
iors that comprise thinking. Accordingly, we began the project at two demonstration sites where 
we could slowly develop a strategic plan for the program.- A small group of fourto:n volunteers 
formed the nucleus with whom we primarily worked during the first semester of the project. 

Even tliough I had studied under Dr. Robert H. Ennis, worked as a research assistant with the 
Illinois Critical Thinking Project, and written my dissertation on infusing critical thinking skills 
into an English curriculum, we did not develop our theoretical approach to the program quickly 
or easily. I was aware that If this project were going to be truly teacher-directed, my role would 
be to guide the nucleus teachers in reading widely and diversely about critical thinking, in con- 
sidering how to infuse thinking instruction into the curriculum, and in becoming famiilr' with 
and comparing different approaches to critical thinking. My role would not be, however, to dictate 
the philosophy or strategies of the program. 

This first stage in implementing a critical thinking program, where teachers read, study, and 
gather information, is absolutely vital. It is not necessary, of course, for a facilitator to have a ^d- 
uate degree specializing in critical thinking in order to institute a sound program, but it is neces- 
sary for at least a small group of people to become educated, in the strongest sense of the word, 
about critical thinking and to develop a consistent and sound theory or philosophy based on that 
knowledge — by reading (and rereading), questionirig, developing a common vocabulary of critical 
thinking terms and the knowledge of how to use them, taking university or college courses in think- 
ing, seeking out local consultants such as professors, and attending seminars and conferences. 

In the beginning stages of our program, we found out that the importance of a consistent and 
sound theoretical basis is not empty educational jargon. We found inconsistencies in our stated 
beliefs and our interactions with our students and in our administrators* stated beliefs and their 
interaction with teachers. For example, as teachers we sometimes proclaim that we want inde- 
pendent thinkers and then give students only activity sheets to practice their "thinking skills^ we 
declare that we want good problem solving and decision-making to transfer into all aspects of life 
and then tend to avoid controversial or "sensitive* topics: we bemoan the lack of student thinking 
and then structure our classrooms so the "guessing what is in the teacher's mind* is the prevail- 
ing rule. We also noted a tendency of some principals to espouse the idea that teachers are pro- 
fessionals and then declare that their faculty prefer structured activities rather than dealing with 
theory or complex ideas. Although most administrators state that learning to process information 
is more tnportant than memorizing it, a few have acted as if the emphasis on critical thinking is 
-just a fad." One of the biggest contradictions we have encountered has been the opinion of both 
teachers and administrators that "we're already doing a good job of this (teaching for thinking),* 
yet they also say that students are not good thinkers. 

While recognizing these contradictions is important, it does not in and of itself solve the prob- 
lem. In the spirit of peer coaching and collegiality, we are trying to establish an atmosphere that 
will allow us to point out such contradictions to each other. As our theories and concepts 
become more internalized and completely understood, such contradictions in thought and 
action become less frequent. In all truthfulness, however, such contradictions still plague us 
and probably will for quite a while. 

We encountered, however, other problems that proved easier to solve. I vastly underestimated 
the amount of time that we would need for an introductory workshop, and our first workshops 
failed to give teachers the background they needed: we now structure our workshops for days, 
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not hours. There was an initial suggestion from the central office that we use Tactics for Thinking. 
as a basis» or at least a starting point, for our program. To the credit of central office administra- 
tlon» although they may have questioned whetlier we should use an already existing program, 
they certainty did not mandate that we use any particular, approach. As we collected evaluations 
of our program from our teachers, neighboring school systems, and outside consultants, howev- 
er* there seemed to be a general consensus that developing our own program, rather than adopt- 
ing a pre-packaged one, has been the correct choice. 

Finally* teachers became confused with the array of materials, acUvities, and approaches. They 
questioned the value of developing and internalizing a concept of criUcal thinking and asked for 
specifics — acUvities they could use immediately in the classroom, lliis problem, however, 
worked itself out as teachers reflected on the complexity of critical thinking and how it can be 
fostered. We began to note and collect instances such as the following: a high school instructor, 
after participating in a workshop that stressed how a teacher can use SocraUc quesUoning in the 
classroom, commented that students who had previously been giving unsatisfactory answers 
were now beginning to give insightful and creative ones. Not only had she discovered that the 
quality of the student's response is in part determined by the quality of the teacher's questions, 
she was finding new and innovaUve ways to quesUon her students. Another teacher, after having 
seen how the slowest reading group in her fourth grade class responded to quesUons that asked 
them to think and reflect, commented that she couldn't believe how responsive and expressive 
the children were. I can think of no nucleus teacher who would now advocate focusing on class- 
room activiUes rather than on a consistent and reflecUve approach to critical thinking. 

As the nucleus teachers read and studied the field, Ciey outlined and wrote the tenets that 
underscore the program. These tenets include the belief that real and lasting change takes place, 
not by writing a new curriculum guide, having teachers attend a one day inspirational workshop 
at the beginning of each new year, adopUng new textbooks that emphasize more skills, or buying 
pre-packaged programs and activity books for thinking. Rather, change takes place when atti- 
tudes and priorities are carefully and reflecUvely reconsidered, when an atmosphere is estab- 
lished that encourages Independent thinking for botli teachers and students, and when we 
recognize the complex interdependence between thinking and writing. 

The nucleus teachers at the two demonstration schools decided that change in the teaching of 
thinking skills can best take place by remodelling lesson plans, not by creating new ones, and 
they wrote a posiUon paper adopUng Richard Paul's Critical Thinking Handbook. This approach, 
they wrote, is practical and manageable. It allows the teacher to exercise professional Judgment 
and provides opportunity for teachers to gain insignt into their own teaching. In addition, it rec- 
ognizes the complexity of the thinking process and does not merely list discrete skills. 

The primary-level teachers decided to focus upon language development as the basis for criti- 
cal thinking. Their rationale was that language is the basis for both thinking and writing, that 
students must master language sufflciently to be able to use it as a tool in thinking and writing, 
and that this emphasis is underdeveloped in many early classrooms. This group of teachers 
worked on increasing teacher knowledge and awareness of language development as well as 
developing and collecting materials, techniques and ideas for bulleUn boards for classroom use. 

By second semester, the project had expanded to two high schools. This year, the second 
year of the program, we have expanded to sixteen new schools, including all six middle 
schools. Kim and I have conducted workshops for all new nucleus teachers as well as for 
interested central office and school-based administrators. Also, this year, at three of the four 
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original demonstration sites, workshops have been conducted or planned that are led by the 
original nucleus teachers for their colleagues. 

It is certainly to the credit of the school board and the central administraUon that we have had 
an adequate budget on which to operate. As I have mentioned. Kim and I are full-time facilitators 
of the program. Substitutes h ave been hired to cover classes when teachers worked on the 
project during school hours. We were able to send teachers to conferences led by Richard Paul 
and we were able to bring in Professor Paul for a very successful two-day workshop. 

Our teachers work individually and in pairs, and in small and large groups at various times 
during the day. A number of teachers have video-taped themselves and their classes in action, 
providing an opportunity to view and reflect on ways that they and their colleagues could infuse 
more thinking opportunities into the curriculum. 

EssenUally. we have worked on three facets in the program: j; workshops that provide baseline 
information. 2) follow-up that Includes demonstratton teaching by facilitators, individual study, col- 
legial sharing of ideas, peer coaching, individual and group remodelling' of lesson plans, teachers 
writing about their experiences both for their personal learning and for publicatton, team planning 
of lessons, peer observaUon. and 3) disseminaUon of materials in our growing professional library. 

We are expanding slowly and only on a volunteer basis. Currently, we have approximately sev- 
enty nucleus teachers working in twenty schools. By the end of next year. 1988-1989. we plan to 
have a nucleus group in each of the schools in the s^'stem. Plans for the future shotdd include 
two factions: ways for the nucleus groups to continue to expand their professional growth and 
knowledge of criUcal thinking and an expansion of the program to include more teachers. We 
plan to conUnue to build on the essential strengths of the program — the empowerment of teach- 
ers to make decisions, the thorough theoreUcal underpinnings of the program, and the slow and 
deliberate design and implementation plan. 

Our teachers generally seem enthusiasUc and committed. In anonymous written evaluaUons of 
the program, they have given it overwhelming support. One teacher stated: 

It is the most worthwhile project the central ofilce has ever offered ....Because 

• it wasn't forced on me. 

• it wasn't touted as the greatest thing since sliced bread. 

• it was not a one-shot deal that was supposed to make everything all better. 

• it was not already conceived and planned down to the last minute by someone who had 
never been in a classroom or who hadn't been in one for X years. 

It was. instead. 

• led by professionals who were still veiy close to the classroom. 

• designed by us. 

• a volunteer group of classroom teachers who had time to reflect and read and talk after 
each session, and who had conUnuing support and informaUon from the leadens, not Just 
orders and instructions. 

Short Range and Long Range Goals 

Developing and sustaining a good critical thinking program is a long-range enterprise that 
ta..es a number of years. Accordingly, we have developed both long-range and short-range goals. 
Truthfully, we began the program with some confusion and hesitancy about our goals; we devel- 
oped many of these goals as the program progressed and we conUnue to redefine our priorities. 

Short range goa's include: 

♦ Staff development and workshops for all teachers, for school based administrators, and for 
central ofllce administrators. 
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• Development of a professional libraiy with materrlals and resources which teachers have 
identified as useful. 

• Adoption of an elementary writing process model which can be used by all teachers. 

• Adoptton of a secondaiy writing model which can be used by teachers in all disciplines, 

• Establishment of demonstration schools and demonstration classrooms. 

• Development and encouragement of peer observations and peer coaching, 

• Establishment of a network for communicating and sharing with other school systems. 

• Adoption of instruments that encourage self-reflection and analysis of teaching. 

• Adoption of processes and instruments for evaluating the project 

• Growth in knowledge and mastery of a number of programs and approaches to critical think- 

ing as well as an expanded, common vocabulary of critical thinking terms. 

• Participation of teachers in a number of experiences of remodelling lessons and sharing these 

remodelled lessons with colleagues. 
Long range goals include: 

• Development of a concept of critical thinking that allows for Individual perceptions as well as 
for the differences between technical thinking and thinking dlalectlcaUy. 

• Development of ways to help students transfer good thinking from discipline to discipline and 
from school work to out-of-school experiences. 

• Development of Insight Into our own thinking. Including our biases and a consideration of 
contradictions in our espoused objectives and our behavior. 

• Development of a supportive atmosphere that fosters good thinking for teacher, administra- 
tors, and students. 
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What Critical Thinking 
Means to Me: Teachers' 
Own Formulations 



Critical thinking Is a process through which one solves problems and makes decisions. It 
Is a process that can be Improved through practice, though never perfected. It Involves 
self-dlsclpllne and structure. Sometimes It can make your head hurt, but sometimes It 
comes naturally. I believe for critical thinking to be its most successful, it must be intertwined 
with creative thinking. 

Kathryn Haines 
Grade 5 

Hilmdng critically giveo me an organized v^-ay of questioni^ig what I hear and read In a inanricr 
that goes bqrond the surface or literal thought. It assists me In structuring my own thoughts 
such that I gain greater Insight into how I feel and appreciation for the thoughts of others, even 
those with which 1 disagree. It further enables me to be less Judgmental In a negative way and to 
be more willing to take risks. 

Patricia Wiseman 
Grade 3 

Critical thinking is being able and willing to examine all sides of an Issue or topic, having first 

clarified it; supporting or refuting it with either facts or reasoned judgment; and In this light, 

exploring the consequences or effects of any decision or action It Is possible to take. 

^ KimV. DeVaney 

Facilitator, WATTS 

All of us think, but critical thinking has to do with becoming more aware of how we think and 
finding ways to facilitate clear, reasoned, logical, and better-Informed thinking. Only when our 
thoughts are backed with reason and logic, and are based on a process of careful examination of 
ideas and evidence, do they become critical and It^d us in the direction o5 finding what Is true. In 
order to do this, it seems of major Importance to maintain an open-minded willingness to look at 
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other points of view. In addition, we can utilize x'arlous skills which will enable us to become 
. more proficient at thinking for ourselves. 

Nanqr Johnson 
Kindeigarten 

Critical thinking is a necessary access to a happjrand full life. It provides me the opportunity 

to analyze and evaluate my thoughts, beliefs, ideas, reasons, and feelings as well as those of 

other individuals. Utilizing this process, it helps mc to understand and respect others as total 

persons. It helps me in instructing my students and in my personal life. Critical thinking extends 

beyond the classroom setting and has proven to be valid in life other than the school world. 

Veronica Richmond 
Grade 6 

Critical thinking is the ability to analyze and evaluate feelings and ideas in an independent, 
fairmlnded, rational manner. If action is needed on these feelings or ideas, this evaluation moti- 
vates meaningfully positive and useful actions. Applying critical thinking to everyday situations 
and classroom situations is much like Christian growth. If we habitually evaluate our feelings 
and ideas based on a reasonable criteria, we will become less likely to be easily offended and 
more likely to promote a posiUve approach as a solution to a problem. CriUcal thinking, like 
Christian growth, promotes confidence, creativity, and personal growth. 

Carolyn Tarpley 
Middle School 
Reading 

Critical thinking is a blend of many things, of which I shall discuss three: independent think- 
ing; clear thinking; and organized Socratlc questioning. 

As for the first characteristic mentioned above, a critical thinker is an Independent thinker. He 
doesn't Just accept something as true or believe it because he was taught it as a child. He ana- 
lyzes it, breaking it down into its elements; he checks on the author of the Information and 
dehres into his or her background; he questions the material and evaluates it; and then he makes 
up his own mind about it? validity. In other weirds, he thinks lndependentl3^ 

A second criterion of critical thinking is^ clarity. If a person is not a clear thinker, he can't be a 
critical thinker. I can't say that I agree or disagree with you if I can't understand you. A critical 
thinker has to get very particular, because people are Inclined to throw words around. For exam- 
ple, they misuse the word 'selfish.* A person might say: TouYe selfish, but Vm motivated!'* A self- 
ish person is one who systematically ignores the rights of others and pursues his own desires. An 
unselfish one is a percon who systematically considers the rights of others while he pursues his 
own desires. Thus, clarity is important We have to be clear about the meanings of words. 

The most important aspect of criUcal thinking is its spirit of Socratlc quesUoning. However, it 
is important to have the questioning organized in one's mind and to know in general the underly- 
ing goals of the discussion. If you want students to retain the content of your lesson, you must 
organize it and help them to see that ideas are connected. Some ideas are derived from basic 
ideas. We need to help students to organize their thinking around basic ideas and to question. To 
be a good questioner, you must be a wonderer — wonder aloud about meaning and truth. For 
example, -I wonder what Jack means." ""I wonder what this word means?** **I wonder if anyone 
can think of an example?" "Does this make sense?" ''I wonder how true that is?" "Can anyone 
think of an experience when that was true?" The critical thinker must have the ability to probe 
deeply, to get down to basic ideas, to get beneath the mere appearance of things. We need to get 
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WHat Cfi(icfl^^*w«n^^ to Me 



into the vciy spirit, the *%vondennenf of the situation being discussed. The students need to feel. 
•My teacher really wonders: and really wants to know what we think.* We should wonder aloud. 
A good way to stimulate thinking is to use a variety of types of questions. We can ask questions 
to g^t the students to elaborate, to explain, to give reasons, to cite evidence, to identify their 
points of view, to focus on central ideas, and to raise problems. Socratic questioning is certainly 
vital to critical thinking. 

Thus, critical thinking is a blend of many characteristics, especially independent thinking, 
clear thinking, and Socratic questioning. We all need to strive to be better crltiCil thinkers. 



Critical thinking is wondering about that which is not obvious, questioning in a precise man- 
ner to find the essence of truth, and evaluating with an open mind. 

As a middle school teacher, critical thinking is a way to find out from where my students are 
coming (away of being withit). Because of this '^withitness* produced by bringing critical thinking 
into the classroom, student motivation will be produced. This motivation fed by fostering critical 
thinking will produce a more productive thinker in society. 

Thus, for me. critical tliinking is a spirit I can infuse into society by teaching my students to 
wonder, question, and evaluate In search of truth while keeping an open mind. 



Critical thinking means thinking clearly about issues, problems, or ideas, and questioning or 
emphasizing those that are important to the ''thinker." As a teacher. 1 hope to develop Socratic 
questioning so that my students will feel comfortable discussing why they believe their thoughts 
to be valid. I hope that they will develop language skills to communicate with others and that 
they will be open to Ideas and beliefs of others. 



The spirit of critical thinking is a concept that truly excites me. I feel the strategies of ^^-itlcal 
thinking, implemented appropriately in my classroom, can enable me to become a more effective 
teacher. By combining this thinking process with my sometimes overused emotions and intuitive 
power. I can critically examine issues in my classroom as well as in my personal life. 1 feel It Is of 
grave importance for us as educators to provide a variety of opportunities for our students to 
think critically by drawing conclusions, clarifying ideas, evaluating assumptions, drawing infer- 
ences, and giving reasons and examples to support ideas. Also. Socratic dialogue is an effective 
means of enabling the students to discover ideas, contradictions, implications, etc.. instead of 
being told answers and ideas given by the teacher. Critical thinking is an excellent tool for the 
teacher to help the students learn how to think rather than just what to think. Hopefully critical 
thinking will help me be a more effective teacher as well as excite my students. 



Critical thinking is what education should be. It is the way I wish I had been taught. Although 
I left school with a wealth of facts. I had never learned how to connect them or to use them. I 
loved learning but thought that being learned meant amassing data. No one ever taught me how 



Holly Touchstone 
Middle School 
Language Aris 



Malinda McCuiston 
Middle School 
I-anguage Arts. Reading 



Jessie Smith 
Grade 1 



Beth Sands 
Middle School 
Language Arts 
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to contrast and compare, analyze andvdls.<?42ct I believed that all teachers knew evexything. all 
printed material was true and authority was always right It took me years to undo the habits of 
*good behaviprr in school. I want to save my students the wasted time, the frustration, the 
doiibts that I encountered during and after my school years. And teaching and using critical 
thinking is the way tc do ihat. 

Nancy Pou^mirou 
High School 
Language Arts 

For me, critical thinking is a combination of learning and applying a data base of learning to 
evaluate and Interrelate concepts from diverse academic disciplines. Critical thinking is under- 
standing that knowledge, wisdom, and education are not divided into math, science, English, etc. 
It is. the fairness of tolerance combined with a strong sense of ethics and morals. It is the fun of 
feeling your mind expand as you accomplish intellectual challenges that attain your own stan- 
dards. It is the zest of life. 

Joan Simons 
High School 
Biology 

Both as teacher and individual, I find critical thinking skills essenUal elements of a full and 
enjoyable life. With the ability to think criUcally, one can both appreciate and cope with all 
aspects of life and learning. When dealing with problems, from the most mundane to the most 
complex, the ability to think critically eliminates confusion, dispels irraUonal emotion, and 
enables one to arrive at an appropriate conclusion. At the same time, as we ponder the beauty 
and creativity of our environment, we are free to ^vonder" and enjoy the complexity around us, 
rather than be perplexed or intimidated by it, because we have the mental capability to under- 
stand it.. To live is to be ever r rious, ever learning, ever investigating. Critical thinking enables 
us to do this more ftilly and pleasurably. 

Mary Lou Holoman 
High School 
Language Arts 

A critical thinker never loses the Joy of learning, never experiences the sadness of not caring or 
not wondering about the world. The essence of the truly educated person is that of being able to 
question, inquire, doubt, conclude, innovate. And beyond that to spread that enthusiasm to 
those around him, obscuring the lines that divide teacher and student enabling them to travel 
together, each learning from the other. 

Jane Davis-Seaver 
Grade 3 

Critical thinking Is a means of focusing energy to learn. The learning may be academic (pro- 
scribed by an institutional curriculum or self-directed) or non-academic ^determined by emotion- 
al need). It provides a systematic organization for gathering information, analyzing that 

information, and evaluating it to reach reasonable, acceptable conclusions for yourself. 

Blair Stetson 
Elementary 
Academically Gifted 

Critical thinking is the ability to reason in a clear and unbiased way. It is necessary to consid- 
er concepts or problems from another's point of view and under varying circumstances In order 
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to make reasoned judgments. Awareness of one's own reasoning processes enables one to 
become a more fairmlnded and objective thinker. 

Karen Marks 
Elementary 
Academically Gifted ^ 

Critical thinking is quesUoning, analyzing, and making thoughtful Judgments about quesUons. 
ideas, issues or concepts. It refines thoughts to more specific or definite meanings. The critical 
thiiiker must be an active listener who does not simply accept v>.'hat he/she hears or reads on 
face value without questioning, but looks for deeper meaning. Critical thinking also involves eval- 
uating the ideas e>q)k>red or problems addressed and better prepares a student to be able to 
think about the world around him or her. 

Becky Hampton 
Grade 6 

Critical thinking has given me a broader means of evaluating my dally lesson plans. It has 

helped me better understand the thinking principles of each student I teach. It has also enabled 

me to practice strategies in lesson planning and to become a more eiTective classroom teacher. 

Pearl Norris Booker 
Grade 2 

Critical thinking provides me the opportunity to broaden the thinking process of my students. 
It can be used to iiave the students to reason and to think about different ideas of a problem or a 
given situation. 

Portia Staton 
Grade 3 

Critical thinking is a process that takes all the ideas, questions and problems xhat we are 

faced with each day and enables us to come up with solutions. It is the process by which we are 

able to search for evidence that support already-existing answers, or better yet. to come up with 

new solutions to problems. Through critical thinking, one begins io realize that many times there 

is more than one solution whereupon decisions can be made. To me. critical thinking has helped 

and will continue to help me understand myself and the world around me. 

Debbie WaU 
' Grade 4 

Critical thinking is a skill that involves the expansion of thoughts and the art of questioning. 
TTiis skill must be developed over a period of time. It Is a way of oi:ganlzlng your thoughts In a 
logical sequence. Knowledge is gained through this process. 

Carolyn Smith 
Grades 

Critical thinking is questioning, analyzing and evaluating oral or written Ideas. A critical 
thinker is disciplined, self-directed, and rational In problem solving. Reaching conclusions cf 
your own rather than accepting everything as It Is presented, is Internalizing critical thinking. 

Denise Clark 
Grade 2 

To think critically, one must analyze and probe concepts or ideas through reasoning. It makes 
one an active reasoner. not a passive accepter of Ideas (or facts). It turns one into a doer, an eval- 
uates or re-evaluater. Critical thinking occurs everywhere, is applicable everywhere and while It 
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can be tedious, need not be. because as one thinks critically, new Ideas arc formed, conclusions 
are drawn, new knowledge is acquired. 

Janell Prester 
Grade 3 

Critical thinking means to think through and analyze a concept or Idea. You are able to back 
up your reasoning and think through an idea in a manner which allows an over-all focus. If a 
person is a critical thinker, a yes-no answer Is too brief. An answer to a problem or Idea must 
have an explanation and reasoning backing It 

Donna Phillips 
Grade 4 

Critical thinking Is a tool that teachers can use to offer a new dimension of education to their 
students: that of thinking about, questioning and exploring the concepts in the curriculum. 
When critical thinking Is an Integral part of the teaching-learning process, children learn to apply 
thinking skills throughout the curriculum as well as in their daily lives. Socratic dialogue fosters 
critical thinking and motivates the teacher and learner to share and analyze experiences and 
knowledge. Critical thinking invohres the child in the learning process and makes education more 
meaningful to the Individual, thus facilitating learning. 

Andrea Allen 
Grade 1 

The most Important part of critical thinking, to me, Is discovery. We discover a deeper level of 
thinking. We discover the reasons for Ideas Instead of Just accepting Ideas. We are motivated by 
action, interaction, and involvement We discover we have the ability to expand our thoughts to 
Include all aspects and perspectives of our beliefs. 

Mandy Ryan 
Grade 5 

Critical thinking, to me. Is the process of analyzing new and old Information to arrive at solu- 
tions. It's the process of learning to question information that you mjy have taken for granted. 
It's being Independent Critical thinking Is letting people think for themselves and make Judg- 
ments for themselves. 

Leigh Ledet 
Grade 4 

Critical thinking Is the process of taking the knowledge you have gained through past ejqperience 

or education and re-evaluating conclusions on a certain situation or problem. Because students 

must evaluate the reasons for their beliefs, they become actively invohred in learning through the 

teacher*s use of Socratic questioning. Allowing students to clarify their reasons through the writing 

process further stimulates the students to become critical thinkers. The ultimate goal for students 

to understand in using critical thinking Is to become active thinkers for themsehres. 

Robin Tliompson 
Middle School 
Language Arts 

Critical thinking, to me. is to be open-ended In my thoughts. It is like opening a door which 
leads to many other doors through which ideas may evolve, move about change, and come to 
rest It is like a breath of freshness In which one can gain new Insight over long-established opin- 
ions. It stimulates and generates endless new possibilities. 

Eutha M. Godfrey 
Grades 2-3 
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Critical thinking is thinking that demonstrates an extension of an Wea or concern beyond the 
obvious. A critical thinker^s values are significant to his learning. 

Frances Jackson 
Grade 2 

To me, critical thinking means independence. It gives me a tool which lets me explore my own 

mind extending bqnond basic recall to a higher level of reasoning. I then feel more in touch with 

myself and my own inner feelings. This results in my becoming a better decision-maker. 

Jean Edwards 
Grade 5 

Critical thinking is the process of working your mind through different channels. It is the pro- 
cess of thinking logically. Critical thinking is analyzing your thoughts through questions. It is the 
process of seeing that your ideas and concepts may not be the same as another*s. It is opening 

your mind to those who have different views and looking at their views. 
^ Cathy L. Smith 

Grade 3 

Critical thinking is to question in-depth at every possible angle or point of view, to look at 
someone else's point of view without making hasty Judgm'^nts. Critical thinking is to logically and 
fairly re-orient your own personal point of view, if necessary. To think critically, you are self- 
directed in your thinking process, as well as disciplined. 

Mary Duke 
Grade 1 

Critical thinking is the vehicle by which I encourage students to become active participants in 

the learning process. I allow more time for and become more aware of the need for students to 

express ideas verbalfy and in written form to clarify ideas In their own minds. I recognize the 

importance of developing skills for analyzing and evaluating. Ultimately, once students become 

comfortiible using critical thinking skills, they assume greater responsibility for their learning. 

Dora McGill 
Grade 6 

Critical thinking is clear, precise thinking. I believe tliat all human actions and expressions 
invohre in some way, thinking. For example, I believe that feelings, emotions and intuitions are 
much the results of earlier thought (reactions) to stimuli. I think that this, in one way, explains 
the variations of emotional responses in some people to similar stimuli. Thus, I believe that criti- 
cal thinking not only has the potential to clarify new and former conscious thoughts but also to 
effect/change likely (future) emotive and intuitive reactions/responses. 

More concrete and less theoretical outcomes of critical thinking may be more relevant to me as 
an educator. Better questioning skills on the part of the students and the teacher is an obvious 
outcome. There seem to be several positive outcomes of better questioning: more opportunity for 
in-depth understanding of content, a natural (built-in) process for accessing the effectiveness of 
lessons, and more opportunity for student participation, self-assessment, and direction are three 
apparent outcomes. There are, of course, many other outcomes of developing better questioning 
skills, and from the other skills of critical thinking. 

I slmpfy believe that critical thinking Improves the overall Integrity of the individual and the 
collective group, class, school, community, etc. 

Richard Tuck 
High School 
Art 
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I perceive critical thinking in teaching as a tool ibr learning* As I attempt to develop the criti- 
cal thinker, I will become more aware of the students* thoughts, values, and needs. I must learn 
from what students offer, and develop acceptance and sensitivity to the individual. The knowledge 

I gain from the student wlil determine what I utilize as strategies or principles of critical thinking. 

Loretta Jennings 
Grade 1 

Critical thinking is the ability to look at a problem or issue with a spirit of open-mindedncss 
and to take that problem and analyze or evaluate it based on the facts or good "educated* 
hypotheses. Critical thinking is being flexible enough to suspend one's bias towards an issue in 
order to study all sides to formulate an opinion or evaluation. 

Mark Moore 
Grade 4 

Critical thinking to me involves mental conversations and dialogues with myself. I tiy first to 
establish the facts. Tlien I try to search for criteria to examine my "facts." The next question is 
whether or not there are distortions and irrelcvancics. I have to examine whether I have a per- 
sonal bias which has led me to select ohfy certain facts and leave others out. 

I then try to mentally list facts and arguments on both sides of a question and, flnalty, draw 
logical questions and conclusions. 

Barbara Neller 
Middle School 
Social Studies 

Critical thinking is a systematic, logical approach to life in which an individual, using this 
method, truty leams and understands a concept rather than imitates or mimics. Knowledge and 
intellectual growth are achieved by a variety of strategies which include examining a variety of view- 
points, making assumptions based on viable evidence and forming well thought out conclusions. 

Jane S. Tliorne 
High School 
Math 

Critical thinking allows students to become active participants in their learning. Socratic dia- 
logue stimulates communication between teacher and students, thus creating an atmosphere 
where everyone la encouraged to become risk-takers. A teacher needs to become a model of criti- 
ctii thinking for the students. Through this interaction, content can be analyzed, sjoitheslzed, 
and evaluated with thinking. 

Carol Thanos 
Grades 

Critical thinking Is the complex process of exploring an Issue, concept, term or experience 
which requires verbal as well as non-verbal involvement from the participant. It involves listing 
ideas related to the subject, so that the person involved could objectively examine the relation- 
ship of the ideas thought of. It demands the person involved in the process to investigate the cer- 
tain issue, concept, or process from varied vantage points, in order that intuitions, assumptions, 
and conclusions are presented with reasoned opinions or experienced evidences. Critical thinking 
is a task tliat involves the participant's in-depth assessment of his or her body of knowledge, 
experience and emotions on the subject in question. 

Ariel Collins 
High School 
Language Arts 
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WM Critical ThinMlnf Means to Me 



Critical thinking is thinking that is clear, fairmlnded, and directed. It Is not sloppy or self-serv- 
ing thinking, but deep and probing thought aimed at finding the truth. It Is skillful thinking 
aimed at genuine understanding, not superficial head-shaking. It Is the tool used by and descrip- 
tive of an educated person whose mantra would be ^reritas.*• 

Helen Cook 
Middle School 
Science 

Critical thinking is a process of questioning and seeking truth and clarity. It Is a continual 
endeavor as one is constantly exposed to new knowledge which must be reconciled with prior 
conclustons. As one's body of knowledge grows, it is all the more important to be able to critically 
consider and determine u^hat is truth 

Critical thinking demands certain prerequisites: open-mindcdness, willingness to withhold 
snap Judgments, commitment to e:q)lore new ideas. The development of such qualities empowers 
me to participate In the various facets of criUcal thinking, e.g., clarifying ideas, engaging in 
Socratic discussions. These skills are not nearly so difficult as achieving the mindset which must 
precede them. Onfy a commitment to question and persevere and honestly pursue truth will sup- 
ply the impetus necessary to dehre beneath the surface of Issues and concepts. Yet this predispo- 
sition Is difficult to achieve, because it necessitates taking risks, making mistakes, being wrong 
and being corrected — - activities veiy threatening to our safe ego boundaries. 

Only in transcending these ego boundaries does growth occur and genuine learning transpire. 

Critical thinking Is comprised of a sense of wondcrmenU daring and determination. It is undfcrglrd- 

ed by a value of truth and personal growth. It is the continual learning process of the individual. 

Deborah Norton 
High School 
Social Studies 

The definition of critical thinking that I now hold is one that explains some things that I have 
felt for some time, i am convinced that evciythlng that I know, that Is a part of my education, I 
have figured out or found for myself. I have had close to twenty years of formal, didactic educa- 
tion, but I could tell you very little about anything that was presented to me In lecture through 
all those classes, except perhaps some trivia. In college, I did my real learning through the writ- 
ing that I did, either from research or from contemplation. I have felt that this was true, but a lot 
of my own teaching has continued to be didactic and students have learned to be veiy accepting 
and non -questioning and to expect to be told what the right answer is, what someone else has 
decided the right answer is. I hope that I can change that now. I now feel that it is imperative 
that my students learn to be critical thinkers, and I hope that I can model that belief and, 
through all my activities in class, lead them in that direction. We all need to be open-minded, to 
realize that there are often many sides to a problem, many points of view and that there are 
strategies and techniques for analyzing, making dec^ ilons, and making learning our own. I want 
to be, and I want my students to be, questioning, open-minded, falnnlnded, synthesizing Individ- 
uals — in other words, critical thinkers. 

Liza Burton 
High School 
Language Arts " 
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Regarding a Definition 
of Critical Thinking 




any people who feel that they don't know what critical thinking is, or means, request 
a definition. When they realize there is no one definition of critical thinking given by 
all theorists, many people feel frustrated and confused- "Even the experts can't agree 



about what they're talking about How can I teach it if I don't know what it is, and no one else 
can tell me?* What such a reaction misses, however, is that although theorists provide a variety 
of definitions, they do not necessarily reject each others' definitions. They feel that their particu- 
lar deflniticn most usefulfy conveys the basic concepts highlighting what they take to be its most 
crucial aspects, but ihey do not necessarify hold that other definitions are ^vrong" or lacking in 
usefi^Jness. Novices, on the other hand, typicalfy get caught up in the wording of definitions and 
do not probe into them to see to what extent their meanings are compatible. The various pro- 
posed definitions, when examined, are in fact much more similar than they are different 

Furthermore, because of the complexity of critical thinking, its relationship to an unlimited 
number of behaviors in an unlimited number of situations, its conceptual Interdependence with 
other concepts (such as the critical person, the reasonable person, the critical society, a critical 
theory of knowledge, learning, literacy, and rationality, not to speak of the opposites of these con- 
cepts) — it Is important not to put too much weight on any one particular definition of critical 
thinking. A variety of useful definitions have been formulated by distinguished theoreUclans, and 
we should value these diverse formulations as helping to make important features of critical 
thought more apparent. 

Harvey Slegel, for example, has defined critical thinking as **thinking appropriately moved by 
reasons." This definition helps us remember that our minds are often inappropriately moved by 
forces other than reason: by desires, fears, social rewards and punishments, etc. It points out the 
connection between critical thinking and the classic philosophical ideal of rationality. Yet, clearly, 
the ideal of rationality is itself open to multiple explications. Similar points can be made about 
Robert Ennis' and Matthew Lipman's definitions. 

Robert Ennis defines critical thinking as "rational reflective thinking concerned with what to 
do or believe." This definition usefully calls attention to the wide role that critical thinking plays 
In everyday life, for since all behavior is based on what wc believe, all human action is based 
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upon what wc in some sense decide to do. However, like SiegeFs definition, it assumes that the 
reader has a clear concept of rationality and of itie conditions under which a decision can be said 
to be a "reflective" one. There Is also a possible ambiguity in Ennis' use of Veflectlve/ As a person 
internalizes critical standards — sensitivity to reasons, evidence, relevance, consistency, and so 
forth — the application of these standards to action becomes more automatic, less a matter of 
conscious effort and, hence, less a matter of overt "reflection" (assuming that Ennls means to 
imply by 'reflection* a special consciousness or deliberateness). 

Matthew Upman defines critical thinking as "skillful, responsible thinking that is conducive to 
judgment because it relies on criteria, is self-correcting, and is sensitive to context." This defini- 
tion is useful insofar as one has a clear sense of the difference between responsible and irrespon- 
sible thinking, as well as what to encompass in the appropriate self-correction of thought, the 
appropriate use of criteria, and appropriate sensitivity to context. Of course, it would not be diffi- 
cult to find instances of thinking that were self-correcting, used criteria, and responded to con- 
text in one sense but nevertheless were uncritical in some other sense. For example, one's 
particular criteria might be uncritically chosen or the manner of responding to context might be 
critically deficient in a variety of ways. 

We make these points not to underestimate the usefulness of these definitions but to point out 
limitations in the process of definition itself when dealing with a complex concept such as critical 
thinking. Rather than working solely with one definiUon of oriUcal thinking, it is more desirable to 
retain a host of definitions, and this for two reasons: 1) in order to maintain insight into the various 
dimensions of criUcal thinking that altemaUve definlUons highlight, and 2) to help oneself escape the 
limitations of any given definition. In this spirit, we will present a number of definitions which we 
have formulated of the cluster of concepts whose njatlonship to each other Is fiindamental to critical 
thinking. Before reading these definitions, you might review the array of teachers* formulations In the 
chapter "What CrIUcal Thinking Means to Me." You wlU find that virtually all the teachers* definlUons 
are compatible with each other, even though they are all formulated indtviduallstlcalfy. 

Critical thinking Is disciplined, self-directed thinking which exemplifies the perfections of 
thinking appropriate to a particular mode or domain of thinking. It comes in two forms. If the 
thinking Is disciplined to serve the Interests of a particular individual or group, to the exclusion 
of other relevant persons and groups, we call it sophistic or weak sense critical thinking. If the 
thinking is disciplined to take into account the interests of diverse persons or groups, we call it 
fairminded or strong sense critical thinking. 

In thinking critically, people use their command of the elements of thinking to adjust their 
thinking successfully to the logical demands of a type or mode of thinking. As they come to habit- 
ually think critically in the strong sense, they develop special traits of mind : intellectual humility, 
intellectual courage, intellectual perseverance, intellectual integrity, and intellectual faith in rea- 
son. A sophistic or weak sense critical thinker develops these traits only in a restricted way. In 
accordance with egocentric and sociocentric commitments. 

It is Important not only to emphasize the dimension of skills in critical thinking but also to 
explicitly mark out the very real possibility of a one-sided use of the skills associated with criUcal 
thought. Indeed, the historical tendency for skills of thought to be systematically used in defense 
of the vested interests of dominant social groups and the parallel tendency of all social groups to 
develop one-sided thinking in support of their own interests, mandates marking this tendency 
with exTJlIcIt concepts. It should be clearly recognized that one-sided critical thinking is much 
more common-in the world of affairs than is fairminded critical thought 
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Critical Thinking is: 

a) skilled thinking which meets epistemologicsl demands irrespective of the vested inter- 
ests or ideological commitments of the thinker; 

b) skilled thinking characterized by empathy into diverse opposing points of view and 
devotion to trutli as against self-interest; 

c) skilled thinking that is consistent in the application of intellectual standards, holding 
oneself to the same rigorous standards of evidence ard proof to which one hold's one's 
antagonists; 

d) skilled thinking that demonstrates the commitment to entertain all viewpoints sympa- 
thetically and to assess them with the same intellectual standards, without reference to 
one's own feelings or vested interests, or the feelings or vested interests of one's friends, 
community or nation; 

e) the art of thinking about your thinking while your're thinking so as to make your think- 
ing more clear, precise, accurate, relevant, consistent, and fair; 

J) the art of constructive skepticism; 

g) the art of identifying and removing bias, prejudice, and one-sidedness of thought; 

h) the art of self-directed, in-depth, rational learning; 

i) thinking that rationaUy certifies what we know and makes clear wherein we are igno- 
rant; 

J) the art of thinking for one's self with clarity, accuracy, insight, commitment, and fair- 
ness. 

This Is by no means all, for sometimes it is Important to know whether a question is being 
raised against the background of a given social system, a given socio-logic. Sometimes, in other 
words, people think as Americans or as Iranians, or Russians. When people think like the other 
members of their social group, it is often to their advantage to believe what they believe even when 
it is false. We have alluded to this variable before In terms of the use within social systems of 
"fimctional falsehoods." What is Justified as an answer to a question, given one social system as 
the defining context, may very well be different within the logic of another social system. We need 
to know, therefore, whether we seek to reason within the logic of a given social system or, on the 
other hand, are asking the question in a broader way» A question may be answerable within one 
system and not within another, or not in tlie same sense, or in the same sense but with a different 
answer. We sometimes forget this complexity when talking about critical thinking. 

Going still further, it may be important for a critical thinker to recognize, in asking a question, 
whether the question is framed within the logic of a technical or natural language. The question, 
-What Is fear?' asked with the technical language of physiology and biology in mind, may well be 
a different question than that same interrogative sentence asked in ordinary English, a natural 
language. This is yet another dimension to critical thinking. 

Finally, we often need to know, when reasoning about a question, whether that question is 
most appropriately treated by an established procedure (monological issues), or whether it is 
plausible for people to approach it from the perspective of diverse points of view (multilogical 
Issues), If there is one dominant theory in a field or an established procedure or algorithm for 
settling a question, the rational thing to do would be to use that theory, procedure, or algorithm. 
Many of the routine problems of everyday life as well as many of the standard problems in highly 
technical or scientific disciplines are of this sort. However, it is crucial for students to learn how 
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to identify those higher order problems for which there are mulUple theories, frames of reference, 
or competing ideologies as the Instrumentality for settling the issue, and hence cannot legitimate- 
ly be approached monologically. InstrucUon rarely addresses these multilogical issues, even 
though most of the pressing problems of everyday social, pollUcal, and personal life are of this 
order. Moreover, there Is good reason to foster a multilogical approach even to monological Issues 
when students initially approach them. Students learn better when they struggle to understand 
things on their own terms, so even when we can immediately show them the "best" way to pro- 
ceed, it is often better to let them argue about alternative ways first. 
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Each of the above are general canons for thought. To develop one's mind and to discipline 
one's thinking to come up to these standards requires extensive practice and long-term culUva- 
Uon. Of course, coming up to these standards Is typically a relaUve matter and often has to be 
adjusted to a particular domain of thought. Being precise while doing mathemaUcs Is not the 
same thing as being precise while writing a poem or describing an experience. Furthermore, 
there is one perfecUon of thought that may come to be periodically IncompaUbfe with the others, 
and that Is adequacy to the purpose. Because the social world is often IrraUonal and unjust, 
because people are often manipulated to act against their interests, because skilled thought Is 
often used In the service of vested Interest, thought adequate to these purposes may require 
skiUed violaUon of the common standards for good thinking. Skilled propaganda, skilled pollUcal 
debate, skilled defense of a group's Interests, or skilled decepUon of one's enemy may require the 
vlolaUon or selective applicaUon of any of the above standards. The perfecting of one's thought as 
an instrument for success In a world based on power and advantage Is a different matter from 
the perfecting of one's thought for the apprehension and defense of falrmlnded truth. To develop 
one's criUcal thinking skills merely to the level of adequacy for success is to develop those skills 
In a lower or weaker sense. It is Important to underscore the commonality of this weaker sense of 
critical thinking, for It is dominant In the everyday world. Virtually all social groups disapprove of 
members who make the case for their competitors or enemies, however Justified that case may 
be. Skillful thinking Is commonly a tool in the struggle for power and advantage, not an angelic 
force that transcends this struggle, it is only as the struggle becomes mutually destrucOve and It 
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comes to be the advantage of all to go beyond the one-sidedness, of each that a social ground Is 
laid for fairmlndedncss of thought. There is no society yet in existence that, in a general way. cul- 
tivates fairness of thought in its citizens. 

It is certainly of the nature of the human mind to think — spontaneously. conUnuously. and 
;< pervasively — but it is not of -the nature of the human mind to think criUcalty about the stan- 

dards and principles which guide its spontaneous thought. It has no built-in drive to question, 
for example, its innate tendency to believe what it wants to believe, what makes it comfortable, 
what is simple rather than complex, what is commonly believed, what is socially rewarded, etc. 
The human mind is ordinarily at peace with itself as it internalizes and creates biases, preju- 
dices, falsehoods, half-truths, and distortions. Compartmentalized contradicUons do not. by their 
veiy nature, disturb the mind of those who take them in and selecUvely use them. The human 
mind spontaneously experiences itself as being in tune with reality, as though it is directly 
observing and faithfully recording it. It takes a special intervening process to produce the kind of 
self-criUcalness that enables the mind to effecUvely question its own construcUons. The mind 
spontaneously but uncritically invests itself with eplsteraological authority with an even greater 
ease than the ease with which it accepts authority figures in the world into which it is socialized. 
The process of learning to think critically is therefore an extraordinary process that culUvates 
capacities merely potential in human thought and develops them at the expense of capaciUes 
spontaneously acUvated from within and reinforced by normal socialization. It is not normal and 
inevitable nor even common for a mind to discipline itself within a faUonal perspective and direct 
itself toward rational rather than egocentric beliefs. pracUces. and values. Yet it is Increasingly 
possible to describe the precise condiUons under which criUcal minds can be culUvatcd. The 
nature of criUcal thought, in contrast to uncriUcal thought, is becoming increasingly apparent. 

We should recognize, therefore, that the process of encouraging criUcal thinking Is a slow, evo- 
lutionary one — one that prweeds on many fronts simultaneously. We shotdd recognize that 
built into our students* minds will be many egocentric and sociocentric tendencies. They will 
need time and encouragement to come to terms with these. A definition of critical thinking will 
never be our fundamental need, but rather a sensiUvlty to the many ways we can help students 
to make their thinking more clear, accurate, consistent, relevant and fair. 
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accuracy: Free from errors, mistakes, or distortion. Accuracy is an Important goal in critical 
thinking, though it is almost always a matter of degree. It is Important to recognize, in 
addlUon, that making mistakes is an essential part of learning and that it is far better 
that students make mistakes of their own, than that they parrot the thinking of the text 
or teacher. It should also be recognized that some distortion usually results whenever we 
think within a point of view or frame of reference. Students should think with this aware- 
ness in mind, with some sense of the limitaUons of their own, the text's, the teacher's, 
the subject's perspective. 

amW^^ity: A sentence having two or more possible meanings. Sensitivity to ambiguity and 

vagueness in wrlUng and speech is essenUal to good thinking. A continual effort to be 
clear and precise in language usage is fundamental to educavlon* Ambiguity is a 
problem more of sentences than of words. Furthermore, not eveiy sentence that can be 
construed in more than one way is problematic and deserving of analysis. Many sen- 
tences are clearly intended one way; any other construal is obviously absurd and not 
meant. For example, ''Make me a sandwich." is never seriously intended to request meta- 
morphic change. For an example of a problematic ambiguity, consider the statement, 
•Welfare is corrupt" Among the possible meanings of this sentence are the following: 
Those who administer welfare programs take bribes to administer welfare policy unfairly; 
Welfare policies are written iri such a way that much of the money goes to people who 
don't deserve it, rather than to those who do; A government that gives money to people 
who haven't earned it corrupts both the giver and the recipient. If two people are arguing 
about about whether or not welfare is corrupt, but interpret the claim differently, they 
can make little or no progress; they aren't arguing about the same point. 
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analyz0:To break up a whole Into its parts, to examine in detail so as to determine the nature 

of. to look more deeply into an issue or situation. All learning presuppose* some analy- 
tta of what we are learning* if only by categorizing or labelling things in one way rather 
than another. Students should continually be asked to analyze their ideas, claims, expe- 
riences, interpretations. Judgments, and theories. 

argue: There are two meanings of this word that need to be distinguished: 1) to argue in the 
sense of to fight or to emotionalfy disagree; and 2) to give reasons for or against a pro- 
posal or proposition. In emphasizing critical thinking, we continually try to get our stu- 
dents to move from the first sense of the word to the second; that is, we tiy to get them 
to see the Importance of giving reasons to support their views without getting their egos 
Invoh^ed In what they are saying. This is a fundamental problem in human life. To argue 
in the critical thinking sense is to use logic and reason, and to bring forth facts to sup- 
port or refute a point. It is done in a spirit of cooperation and good will. 

argument: A reason or reasons offered for or against something, the offering of such reasons. 

This term refers to a discussion in which there is disagreement and suggests the use of 
logic and bringing forth of facts to support or refute a point. See argue. 

to assume: To take for granted or to presuppose. Critical thinkers can and do make their 

assumptions explicit, assess them, and correct them. Assumptions can vary from the 
mundane to the problematic: I heard a scratch at the door. I got up to let the cat in. I 
assumed that only the cat makes that noise, and that he makes it only when he wants to 
be let in. Someone speaks gruffly to me. I feel guilty and hurt. I assume he is augiy at 
me, that he is only angiy at me when I do something bad, and that if he's angiy at me, he 
dislikes me. Notice that people often equate making assumptions with making false 
assumptions* When people say, don't assume." this is what they mean. In fact, we can- 
not avoid making assumptions and some are Justifiable. (We have assumed that people 
who buy this book can read English.) Rather than saying **Never assume," we say, *be 
aware of and careful about the assumptions you make, and be ready to examine and cri- 
tique them." See assumption* 

assumptiom A statement accepted or supposed as true without proof or demonstration; an 

unstated premise or belief. All human thought and experience is based on assump- 
tions. Our thought must begin with something we take to be true in a particular context. 
We are typically unaware of what we assume and therefore rarely question our assump- 
tions. Much of what is wrong with human thought is to be found in the uncritical or 
unexamined assumptions that underlie it. For example, we often experience the world in 
such away as to assume that we are observing things Just as they are, as if we were see- 
ing the world without the filter of a point of view. People we disagree with, of course, we 
recognize as having a point of view. One of the key dispositions of critical thinking Is 
the on-going sense that as humans we always think within a perspective, that we virtual- 
ly never experience tilings totally and absolutistically. There is a connection therefore 
between thinking so as to be aware of our assiunptions and being intellectually hum- 
ble. Assumptions generate inferences. 
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authority: Ij The.power or supposed right to give commands, enforce obedience, take action, or 
make final decisions. 2j A person taken to have much knowledge and expertise In a field, 
hence taken to be reliable. Critical thinkers recognize that ultimate authority rests with 
reason and evidence, since It is only on the assumption that purported experts have the 
backing of reason and evidence that they rightfully gain authority. Much Instruction dis- 
courages critical thinking by encouraging students to believe that whatever the text or 
teacher says Is true. As a result students do not learn how to assess authority. 

Was; A mental leaning or IncllriaUon. Hiere are two different senses of the word •bias* that 

need to be clearly distinguished: one Is neutral, the other negative. In the neutral sense 
we are referring simply to tlie fact that, because of one's point of view, one notices 
some things rather than others, emphasizes some points rather than others, and 
thinks in one direction rather than others. Hils Is not In Itself a criticism because think- 
ing within a point of view is unavoidable. In the negative sense, we are implying blind- 
ness or irrational resisUnce to weaknesses within one's own point of view or to the 
strength or Insight within a point of view one opposes. Falrmjnded critical thinkers try to 
be aware of their bias (In sense one) and try hard to avoid bias (In sense two). Many peo- 
ple confuse these two senses and confuse bias wltli emotion or with evaluation, perceiv- 
ing any expression of emotion or any use of evaluative words to be biased. 

clatifytTo make easier to understand, to free from confusion or ambiguity, to remove obscuri- 
ties. Clarity Is a fundamental perfection of thought and clarification a fundamental aim 
In critical thinking. Students often do not see why It Is Important to write and speak 
clearly, why It Is so important to Say what you mean and mean what you say. See 
accuracy, ambiguity, vague, 

concepu An Idea or thought, especially a generalized Idea of a thing or of a class of things. Humans 
think within concepts or Ideas. We can never achieve command over our tlioughts if we 
do not learn how to achieve command over our concepts or ideas. Hius we must learn 
how to Identify the concepts or Ideas we are using, contrast them with alternative concepts 
or Ideas, and clarify what we Include and exclude by means of them. For example, most 
people say they believe strongly In democracy, but few can clarify with examples what that 
word does and does not imply. Typically, people confuse the meaning of words with 
cultural associations, with the result that 'democrac/ means to people whatever we do In 
running our government — any country that Is different Is undemocratic. We must distin- 
guish the concepts Implicit In the English language from the psychological associations 
surrounding that concept In a given social group or culture. The faUure to achieve tills abil- 
ity Is a major cause of uncritical and selfish critical thinking. 

conclude; To declde by reasoning, to inferrto deduce: See Conclusion. 

conclusion:The last step In a reasoning process. A Judgment, decls* n. or belief formed after 
Investigation or reasoning. All beliefs, decisions, or actions are formed on the basis of 
human thought, but rarely as the result of conscious reasoning or deliberation. All that 
we believe is, one way or another, based on conclusions that we have come to during 
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our life time. Typically, however, we do not monitor our thought processes, we don't criti- 
cally asses?) the conclusions we come to, to determine whether we have sufilcient 
grounds or reasons for accepting them. People rarely recognize when they have come to a 
conclusion. Hiey confuse their conclusions with evidence, and so caimot assess the rea- 
soning that took them from evidence to conclusion. To recognize that human life is 
inferential, that we are continually coming to conclusions about ourselves and the 
things and persons around us, is essential to thinking critically and reflectively. 

consistency: To think, act, or speak in agreement with what has already been thought, done, or 
expressed; to have intellectual or moral integrity. Human life and thought is filled with 
inconsistency, hypocrisy, and contradiction. We often say one thing and do another. Judge 
oursehres and our friends by one standard and our antagonists by another, lean over 
backwards to Justify what we want or to negate what does not serve our interests. Similar- 
ly, we often confuse desires with needs, treating our desires as equivalent to needs, 
putting what we want above the basic needs of others. Logical and moral coiuiatency 
are fundamental values of fairminded critical thinking. Social conditioning and native 
egocentrism often obscure social contradictions, inconsistency, and hypocrisy. See per- 
sonal contradiction, social contradiction, intellectual integrity, human nature. 

correct; Connotes little more than absence of error; accurate implies a positive exercise of one 
to obtain conformity with fact or truth; exact stresses perfect conformity to fact, truth, 
or some standard; precise suggests minute accuracy of detail. 

criterion (criteriOf pi): A standard, rule, or test by which something can be Judged ot measured. 
Human life, thought, and action are based on human values. The standards by which we 
determine whether those values are achieved in any situation represent criteria. Critical 
thinking depends upon making explicit the standards or criteria for rational or Justifiable 
thinking and behavior. See evaluation, 

critical listening: A mode of monitoring how we are listening so as to maximize our accurate 
understanding of what another person is saying. By understanding the logic of human 
communication — tliat everything spoken expresses point of view, uses some ideas 
and not others, has implications, etc. — critical thinkers are able to listen so as to enter 
sympathetically and analytically into the perspective of others. See critical speaking, 
critical reading, critical writing, elements of thought, intellectual empathy, 

critical person: Any person who has mastered a range of intellectual skills and abilities. If such 
a person uses those skills generally to advance his or her own selfish interests, that per- 
son is a critical thinker only in a weak or qualified sense. If such a person uses those 
skills generally in a fairminded fashion, entering empathically into the points of view of 
others, he or she is a critical thinker in the strong or fullest sense. Sec critical thinking. 

critical recuiing: Most people read uncritically and so miss some part of what is expressed while 
distorting other parts. A critical reader realizes the way in which reading, by its very 
nature, means entering into a point of view other than our own, that of the writer. A 
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critical reader actively looks for assumptions, key concepts and ideas, reasons and Justi- 
flcaUons, supporting examples. paraUel experiences, implications and consequences, and 
any other structural features of the written text, to interpret and assess it accurately and 
fairly. Critical reading 1» an actire, intellcctuailj engaged procesa in which the reader 
participates in an inner dialogue with the writer See elements of thought. 

critical society: A society which rewards adherence to the values of criUcal thinking and hence 
does not use Indoctrination and inculcation as basic modes of learning (rewards 
reflective questioning, intellectual independence, and reasoned dissent). Socrates is not 
the only thinker to imagine a society in which independent critical thought became 
embodied in the concrete day-to-day lives of individuals; William Graham Sumner, Amer- 
ica's distinguished anthropologist, explicitly formulated the ideal: 

The critical habit of thought, if usual in a society, will pervade all its mores, because it is 
a way of taking up the problems of life. Men' educated in it cannot be stampeded by stump 
orators and are never deceived by dithyrambic oratory. They are slow to believe. They can 
hold things as possible or probable in all degrees, without certainty and without pain. They 
can wail for evidence and weigh evidence, uninfluenced by the emphasis or confidence 
with which assertions arc made on one side or the other. They can resist appeals to their 
dearest prejudices and all kinds of cajolery. Education in the critical faculty is the only edu- 
cation of which it can be truly said that it makes good citizens. (FolfMoys, 1906.) 

Until CriUcal habits of thought come to pervade our society, however, there will be a ten- 
dency for schools as social InsUtutlons to transmit the prevailing world view more or less 
uncritically, to transmit It as reality, not as a picture of reaUty. Education for critical think- 
ing, tlien, requires that the school or classroom become a microcosm of a critical society. 
See didactic instruction, dialogical instruction, intellectual virtues, knowledge. 

critical thinking: 1) Disciplined, self-directed thinking which exempllfles the perfecUons of 
thinking appropriate to a particular mode or domain of thinking. 2j Thinking that dis- 
plays masteiy of Intellectual skills and abUltles. 3) The art of thinking about your think- 
ing while you are thinking In order to make your thlnldng betten more clear, more 
accurate, or more defensible. Critical thinking can be dlsUngulshed Into two forms: "self- 
ish" or sophistic, on the one hand, and "falrmlnded," on the other. In thinking critically 
we use our command of the elements of thinking to adjust our thinking successfully to 
the logical demands of a type or mode of thinking. See also critical person, critical 
society, critical reading, critical listening, critical writing, perfections of thought. 
elemenU of thought, domains of thought, inteUectual virtues. 

critical writing: To express oneself in language requires that one arrange Ideas In some rela- 
tionships to each other. When accuracy and truth are at issue, then It Is essential that 
we understand what our thesis Is, hov/ we can support It. how we can elaborate It to 
make It Intelligible to others, what objections can be raised to It from other points of 
view, what the limitations are to our point of view, and so forth. Disciplined writing 
requires disciplined thinking: disciplined thinking is achieved through disclplhied 
writing. See critical listening, critical reading, logic of language. 
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critique: An objective Judging, analysis, or evaluation of something. The purpose of critique is 

the same as the purpose of critical thinking: to appreciate strengths as well as weakness, 
virtues as well as failings. Critical thinkers critique in order to remodel, redesign, 
and make better. 

cultural association: Undisciplined thinking often reflects associations, personal and cultural, 
which are absorbed or uncritically formed. If a person who was cruel to me as a child had 
a particular tone of voice, I may find myself disliking a person who iias the same tone of 
voice. Media advertlsingjuxtaposcs and seeks to Join any number of logically unrelated 
things in order to Influence our buying habits. Raised in a particular country or within a 
particular group within it, we form any number of mental links which. If they remain 
unexamined, arc apt to unduty influence our thinking. See concept, critical society. 

cultural assumption: Unassessed (often implicit) belief adopted by virtue of upbringing in a 
society. Raised in a society, we unconsciously take on its point of view, values, beliefs, 
and practices. At the root of each of these are assumptions of a wide variety of sorts. Not 
knowing that we perceive, conceive, think, and experience within assumptions we have 
taken in. we take ourselves to be perceiving "things as they are," not "things as they 
appear from a cultural vantage point." Becoming aware of our cultural assumptions so 
that we might critically examine them is a crucial dimension of critical thinking. It is. 
however, a dimension almost totally absent from schooling. Lip service to this ideal is 
common enough; a realistic emphasis is virtually unheard of. 

date; Facts, figures, or information from which conclusions can be inferred, or upon which 
interpretations or theories can be based. As critical thinkers we must make certain to 
distinguish what we have in the way of hard data from the inferences or conclusions we 
draw from those data. 

dialectical thinking: Dialogical thinking conducted in oukr to test the strengths and weak- 
nesses of opposing points of view. (Court trials and debates are. in a sense, dialectical in 
nature.) When thinking dialectically, reasoners pit two or more opposing points of view in 
competition with each other, developing each by providing support, raising objections, 
countering those objections, raising further objections, and so on. Dialectical thinking or 
discussion can be conducted so as to "win" by defeating the positions one disagrees with 
— using critical insight to support one's own view and point out flaws in other views 
(associated with critical thinking in the restricted or weak sense), or fairmindcdly, by 
conceding points that don't stand up to critique, tiying to integrate or incorporate strong 
points found in other views, and using critical insight to develop a fuller and more accu- 
rate view (associated with critical thinking in the fuller or strong sense). 

dialogical instrucHon: Instruction that fosters dialogical or dialectic thinking. Thus, when con- 
sidering a question, the class brings all relevant subjects to bear and considers the per- 
spectives of groups whose views are not canvassed in their texts — for example, "What 
did King George think of the Declaration of Independence, the Revolutionary War, Conti- 
nental Congress, Jefferson and Washington, etc.?" or, "How would an economist analyze 
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this sltuaUon? A historian? A psychologist?. A gcographci?* Sec critical society, didac- 
tic instruction, higher order learning, lower order learning. 

dialogical thin Wny; Thinking that Involves a dialogue or extended exchange between different 
points of view or frames of reference. Students learn best In d doglcal sltuaUons. In cir- 
cumstances in which they have continuous opportunities to ex-press their views to others 
and to try to fit other's views into their own. See Socratic questioning, monological 
thinking, multUogical thinking, dialectical thinking. 

didactic instruction; A form of teaching by telling. In didactic instrucUon the teacher directly tells 
the student what to believe and think about a subject. The student's tu >k Is to remember 
what the teacher said and reproduce It on demand. In Its most common form, this mode of 
teaching falsely assumes that one can directly give a person knowledge without that person 
having to think his or her way to It. It falsely assumes that knowledge can be separated 
from understanding andJusUflcaUon. It confuses tlie ability to state a principle with under- 
standing It. the ability to supply a dellnltion with knowing a new word, and the act of say- 
ing that something is Important with recognizing its Importance. See Knowledge. 

domains ofthoughU Thinking can be oriented or structured with different Issues or purposes In 
view. Thinking varies in accordance with purpose and issue. Critical thinkers learn to 
discipline their thinking to take into account the nature of the Issue or domain. We see 
this most clearly when we consider the difference between Issues and thinking within dif- 
ferent academic disciplines or subject areas. Hence mathematical thinking Is quite differ- 
ent from, say, historical thinking. Mathematics and history, we can say then, represent 
different domains of thought See the logic of questions. 

c^cntric; A tendency to view everything else In relationship to oneself. One's desires, values, 
and beliefs (seeming to be self-evldenlly correct or superior to those of others) are often 
uncritically used as the norm of all Judgment and experience. To think egocentrlcally 
Is one of the fundamental impediments to critical thinking. As one learns to think criti- 
cally In a strong sense, one learn to become more rational. In contrast to being egocen- 
tric. See human nature, strong sense critical thinker, cthnocentrism, 
sociocentrism, personal contradiction. 

elements of thought* All thought has a universal set of elements, each one of which can be 
monitored for possible problems: Are we clear about our purpose or goal? about the 
problem or question at issue? about our point of view or frame of reference? about 
our assumptions? about the claims we arc making? about the reasons or evidence 
upon which we are basing our claims? about our inferences and line of reasoning? 
about the implications and consequences that follow from our reasoning? Critical 
thinkers develop skills of IdenUfylng and assessing these elements In their thinking and 
In the thinking of others. 

emotion: A feeling aroused to the point of awareness, often a strong feeling or state of excite- 
ment. When our egocentric emotions or feelings get Involved, when we are excited by 
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anger, fear. Jealousy, etc.. our objectivity typically decreases. CiiUcal thinkers need to be 
able to monitor their egocentric feelings and use their raUonal passions to reason them- 
seh^es Into feelings appropriate to tlie situation as it really is. rather than to how it seems 
to their infantile ego. Emotions and feelings themselves are not irraUonal; however, it is 
common for people to feel strongly when their ego gets stimulated. One way to under- 
stand the goal of strong sense criUcal thinking is as the attempt to develop raUonal feel- 
.ings and emotions at the expense of irrational, egocentric ones. 

empirical: Relying or based on experiment. observaUon. or experience rather than on theory or 
meaning. It U ImporUnt to continuafly distinguish those considerations based on 
experiment, observation, or experience firom those based on the meaning of a word 
or concept or the impUcaUous of a theoiy. One common form of uncrlUcal or selfish 
critical thinking involves distorting the facts or experience in order to preserve a precon- 
ceived meaning or theory. For example, a conseivative may distort the facts that support 
a liberal perspecUve to prevent empirical evidence from counting against a theory of the 
world that he or she holds rigidfy. Indeed, within all perspecUves and belief systems 
there are a large number v/ho will distort the facts before they will admit to a weakness 
in their favorite theory or belief. See daU. fact, evidence. 

empirical implicaUoJu Thai which follows from a situaUon or fact, not due to the logic of lan- 
guage, but from experience or scientific law. The redness of Lhe coQ on the stove empiri- 
cally Implies dangerous heat. 

ethnocentric: A tendency to view ne*s own race or culture as central, based on the deep-seated 
beUef that one's own group is superior to all others. Ethnocentrism is a form of egocen- 
trism extended from the self to the group. Much uncritical or selfish criUcal thinking Is 
either egocentric or ethnocentric in nature. Ethnocentrism and sociocentrism are used 
synonymously, for the most part. The -cure** for egocentrism or sociocentrism is empath- 
Ic thought within the perspective of opposing groups and culture.^. Such empathic 
thought is rarely cultivated in the socieUes and schools of today. Instead, many people 
develop an empty rhetoric of tolerance. s<xy\pi that others have difierent beliefs and 
ways, but without se-lously considering those beliefs and vwiys. what they mean to those 
others, and their reasons for maintaining them. 

evaluation: To Judge or determine the worth oi quality of. Evaluation has a logic and should 
be carefully distinguished from mere subjective preference. The elements of its logic 
may be put in the form of questions which may be asked whenever an evaluation is to be 
carried out: j; Are we clear about what precisely we are evaluating?; 2) Are v/e clear 
about what our purpose is? Is our purpose legitimate?: 3) Given our purpose, what are 
the relevant criteria or standards for evaluation?: 4) Do we have sufficient informa- 
tion about that which we are e\'aluating? Is that information relevant to the pur- 
pose?; and 5) Have we applied our criteria accurately and fairly to the facts as we 
know them? Uncritical thinkers often treat evaluation as mere preference or treat their 
evaluative Judgments as direct observations not admitting of error. 
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ev{dence:lh^ data on which a Judgment or conclusion might be based or by which proof or 

probability might be established. CriUcal thinkers distinguish the evidence or raw data 
upon which they base their Interpretations or conclusions from the Inferences and 
assumptions that connect data to conclusions. Uncritical thinkers treat their conclu- 
sions as something given to them in experience, as something they directly observe in the 
world. As a result, they find it difUcult to see why anyone might disagree with their con- 
clusions. After all. the truth of their views is. they believe, right there for everyone to seel 
Such people find it difficult or even impossible to describe the evident^ or experience 
without coloring that descripUon with their interpretation. 

explicit: Clearly stated and leaving nothing implied; explicit is applied to that which is so clearly 
stated or disUnctly set forth tliat there should be no doubt as to the meaning; exact and 
precise in this connection both suggest that which is strictly defined, accurately stated, 
or made unmistakably clean defmite implies precise limitations as to the nature, charac- 
ter, meaning, etc. of something; spec|/k: implies the pointing up of detafis or the particu- 
larizing of references. Critical thinking often requires the ability to be explicit, exact, 
definite, and specific. Most students are not able to make what is implicit in their think- 
ing explicit. This deficiency affects their abfiity to monitor and assess their thinking. 

fact; What actually happened, what is true; verifiable by empirical means, distinguished from 
interpretation, inference. Judgment, or conclusion; the raw data. There are distinct sens- 
es of the word 'factual:* True." (as opposed to "claimed to be true"); and "empirical" (as 
opposed to conceptual or evaluative). You may make many "factual claims" in one sense, 
that is. claims which can be verified or disproven by observation or empirical study, but I 
must evaluate those claims to determine if they are true. People often confuse these two 
senses, even to the point of accepting as true statements which merely "seem factual." 
for example. "29.23 % of Americans suffer from depression." Before I accept this as true. 
I should assess it. I should ask such questions as "How do you know? How could this be 
known? Did you merely ask people il they were depressed and extrapolate those results? 
How exacUy did you arrive at this figure?" Purported facts should be assessed for their 
accuracy, completeness, and relevance to the issue. Sources o. purported facts should be 
assessed for their quallficaUons. track records, and imparUality. Education which stress- 
es retenUon and repetition of factual claims stunts students* desire and ability to assess 
alleged facts, leaving them open to manipulation. See intellectual humility, knowledge. 

fair. Ihe general word, implies the treaUng of both oi all sides alike, without reference to one's 
own feelings or interests; Just implies adherence to a standard of tightness or lawfulness 
without reference to ore's own inclinations; ijr^)artial 2U[id unbiased both imply freedom 
from prejudice for or against any side; dispassionate Implies the absence of passion or 
strong emotion, hence, connotes cool, disinterested Judgment; objective Implies a viewing 
of persons or things without reference to oneself, one's Interests, etc. 

faith; 1) Unquestioning belief In anything. 2) Confidence, trusi. or reliance. A critical thinker 
does not accept faith In the first sense, for -^very belief is reached on the basis of some 
thinking, which may or may not be Justified. Even in religion one believes In one religion 
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rather than another, and in doing so implies that there arc good reasons for accepting 
one rather than another. A Christian, for example, believes that there are good reasons 
for not being an atheist, and Christians often attempt to persuade non-Christians to 
i change their beliefs. In some sense, then, everyone has confidence in the capacity of 

: ' their own mind to Judge rightly on the basis of good reasons, and does not believe simply 

on the basis of blind faith. 



faXlacyifalladous: An error in reasoning; flaw or defect in argument; an argument which doesn't 
conform to rules of good reasoning (especially one that appears to b^ sound). Containing 
or based on a fallacy; deceptive in appearance or meaning; misleading; delusive. 

higher order learning: Learning through exploring the foundations. Justification, implications, 
and value of a fact, principle, skill, or concept. Learning so as to deeply understand. 
One can learn in keeping with the rational capacities of the human mind or In keeping 
with its irrational propensities, cultivating the capacity of the human mind to discipline 
and direct its thought through commitment to intellectual standards, or one can learn 
through mere association. Education for critical thought produces higher order learning 
by helping students actively think their way to conclusions; discuss their thinking with 
other students and the teacher; entertain a variety of points of view; analyze concepts, 
theories, and explanations in their own terms; actively question the rneaning and impli- 
cations of what they le^n; compare what they learn to what they have experienced; take 
what they read and write seriously; solve non-routine problems; examine assumptions; 
and gather and assess evidence. Students could learn each subject by engaging in 
thought with in that subject They could learn history by thinking historically, mathe- 
matics by thinking mathematically, etc. See dialo^cal instruction, lower order learn- 
ing, critical society, knowledge, principle, domains of thought. 



human natxire: The common qualities of all human beings. People have both a primary and a 

secondary nature. Our primary nature is spontaneous, egocentric, and strongly prone to 
irrational belief formation. It is the basis for our instinctual thought. People need no 
training to believe what they want to believe: what serves their immediate interests, what 
preserves their sense of personal comfort and righteousness, what minimizes their sense 
of inconsistency, and what presupposes their own correctness. People need no special 
training to believe what those around tliem believe: what their parents and friends 
believe, what is taught to them by religious and school authorities, what is repeated 
often by the media, and what is commonly believed in the nation in which they are 
raised. People need no training to think that those who disagree with them are wrong 
and most probably prejudiced. People need no training to assume that their own most 
fundamental beliefs are self-evidently true or easily Justified by evidence. People natural- 

and spontaneously identify with their own beliefs and experience most disagreement 
a£i personal attack. The resulting defensiveness interferes with their capacity to 
empathize with or enter Into other points of view. 



On the other hand, people need extensive and systematic practice to develop their 
secondary nature, their implicit capacity to function as rational persons. They need 
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extensive and systematic practice to recognize the tendencies they have to form irrational 
beliefs. They need extensive pracUcc to develop a dislike of inconsistency, a love of clari- 
ty, a passion to seek reasons and evidence and to be fair to points of view other than 
their own. People need extensive practice to recognize that they indeed have a point of 
view, that they live inferenUally, that they do not have a direct pipeline to reality, that it 
is perfectly possible to have an overwhelming inner sense of the correctness of one's 
views and still be Wrong. See intellectual virtue*. 

idea: Most general of these terms, may be applied to anything existing In the mind as an 

object of knowledge or thought; concept refers to generalized idea of a class of objects, 
- based on knowledge of particular instances of the class; conception, often equivalent to 
concept, specifically refers to something conceived in the mind or imagined; thought 
refers to any idea, whether or not expressed, that occurs to the mind in reasoning or 
contemplation; noton implies vagueness or Incomplete Intention; fmpresston also 
Implies vagueness of an idea provoked by some external stimulus. Critical thinkers are 
aware of what ideas they are using in their thinking, where those ideas have come from, 
and how to go about assessing them. 



implyflmplication: A claim or truth which follows from other claims or truths. One of the most 
important skills of critical thinking Is the ability to distinguish between what is actually 
implied by a statement or s^tuaUon from what may be carelessly Inferred by people. Criti- 
cal thinkers tiy to monitor their inferences to keep them in line with what is actual- 
ly implied by what they know. When speaking, critical thinkers try to use words that 
imply only what they can legitimately justify- They recognize that there are estab- 
lished word usages which generate established implicaUons. To say of an act that it is 
murder, for example. Is to imply that it is unjustified. See clarify, precision, logic of 
language, critical listening, critical reading, elements of thought. 

infer/inference: An inference is a step of the mind, an intellectual act by which one concludes 
that someUiing is so in the light of something eLe's being so, or seeming to be so. If you 
come at me with a knife in your hand, 1 would probably infer that you mean to do me 
harm. Inferences can be strong or weak, justified or unjustified. Inferences are based 
upon assumptions. See imply/implication. 



Ins^ht; The ability to see and clearly and deeply understand the inner nature of things. Instruction 
for crlUcal thinking fosters insight rather than mere performance; It cultivates the achieve- 
ment of deeper knowledge and understanding through Insight T h i n ki n g one's way into 
and througji a sisbject lends to insights as one synthesizes what one Is learning, relating 
one subject to other subjects and all subjects to personal experience. Rarely is insight for- 
mulated as a goal In present curricula and texts. See dialogical instruction, higher order 
learning, lower order learning, didactic instruction, intellecttial humility. 

intellectual autonomi;; Having raUonai control of ones beliefs, values, and inferences. The ideal 
of critical thinking is to learn to think for oneself, to gain command over one's thought 
processes. Intellectual autonomy does not entail willfulness, stubbornness, or rebellion. 
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It entails a commitment to analyzing and evaluating beliefs on the basis of reason and 
evidence, to question where it is rational to question, to believe when it is rational to 
believe, and to conform when it is rational to conform. 

(intellectual) coT\fidence in reason: Confidence that in the long run one's own higher inter- 

etU and those of humankind at lai^e will be served best by giving the fireest play to 
reason — by encouraging people to come to their own conclusions through a process of 
developing their own rational faculties; faith that (with proper encouragement and culti- 
vation) people can learn to think for themsehres, form rational viewpoints, draw reason- 
able conclusions, think coherently and logically, persuade each other by reason, and 
become reasonable, despite the deep-seated obstacles in the native character of the 
human mind and in society. Confidence in reason is developed through experiences in 
which one succeeds at reasoning one's way to insight, at solving problems through rea- 
son, at using reason to persuade, at being persuaded by reason. Confidence in reason Is 
undermined when one is expected to perform tasks without understanding why, to 
re^yoat statements without having verified or justified them, to accept beliefs on the sole 
basis of authority or social pressure. 

intellectual courac/e; Hie willingness to face and assess fairly ideas, beliefs, or viewpoints to 

which we have not given a serious hearing, regardless of our strong negative reactions to 
them. This courage arises from the recognition that ideas considered dangerous or 
absurd arc sometimes rationally justified (in whole or in part), and that conclusions 
or beliefs espoused by those around us or inculcated in us are sometimes false or 
misleading. To determine for ourselves which is which, we must not passively and 
uncritically "accept" what we have "learned." Intellectual courage comes into play here, 
because Inevitably we will come to see some tnith in some Ideas considered dangerous 
and absurd and some distortion or falsity in some ideas strongly held in our social 
group. It will take courage to be true to our own thinking in such circumstances. Exam- 
ining cherished beliefs Is difficult, and the penalties for non-conformity are often severe. 

intellectual empathy: Having a consciousness of the need to imaginatively put oneself in the place 
of others In order to genuinely understand them. We must recognize our egocentric tendency 
to Identify truth with our Immediate perceptions or longstanding beliefs. Intellectual empa- 
thy correlates with the ability to reconstruct accurately the viewpoints and reasoning of oth- 
ers and to reason from premises, assumptions, and ideas other than our own. This trait 
also requires that we remember occasions when we were wrong, despite an intense convic- 
tion that we were right, and consider that we might be similarly deceived in a case at hand. 

intellectual humility; Awareness of the limits of one's knowledge, including sensitivity to cir 

cumstances in which one's native egocentrism is likely to function self-deceptively: sensi 
tlvity to bias and prejudice in, and limitations of one's viewpoint. Intellectual humility is 
based on tlie recognition that no one should claim more than he or she actually 
knows. It does not Imply spinelessness or submissiveness. It implies tlie lack of intellec 
tual pretentiousness, boastfulness, or conceit, combined with insight into the strengths 
or weaknesses of the logical foundations of one's beliefs. 
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Intellectual integrity: Recognition of the need to be true to one's own thinking, to be consistent 
in the Intellectual standards one applies, to hold one's self to the same rigorous stan- 
dards of evidence and proof to which one holds one's antagonists, to pracUce what one 
advocates for others, and to'honestty admit discrepancies and inconsistencies in one's 
own thought and acUon. This trait develops best in a supportive atmosphere in which 
people feel secure and free enough to honesdy acknowledge their inconsistencies, and 
can develop and share realistic ways of ameliorating them. It requires honest acknowl- 
edgme:it of the difilculties of achieving greater consistency. 

intellectual perscucraace; Willingness and consciousness of the need to pursue inteUectual 
insights and truths despite difflcultles. obstacles, and frustrations: firm adherence to 
rational principles despite irraUonal opposition of others: a sense of the need to struggle 
with confusion and unsettled questions over an extended period of time. to.achieve deep- 
er understanding or insight. This trait is undermined when teachers and others continu- 
ally provide the answers, do the thinking for students, or substitute easy tricks, 
algorithms, and short cuts for careful independent thought. 

intellectual sense cjf justice; Willingness and consciousness of the need to entertain aU view- 
points sympatheUcally and to assess them with the same inteUectual standards, without 
reference to one's own feelings or vested interests, or the feelings or vested interests of 
one's friends, community, or naUon: Implies adherence to intellectual standards without 
reference to one*s own advantage or the advantage of one's group. 

intellectual t^irtues; The traits of mind and character necessaiy for right acUon and thinking; 
the traits of mind and character essenUal for fairminded rationality: the traits that dis- 
Unguish the narrowminded. self-serving crIUcal thinker from the openminded. truth- 
seeking critical thinker. These intellectual traits arc interdependent. Each is best 
developed while developing the others as well. They cannot be imposed from without: 
they must be cultivated by encouragement and example. People can come to deeply 
understand and accept these principles by analyzing their experiences of them: learning 
from an unfamiliar perspecUve; discovering you don't know as much as you thought, and 
so on. They include: inteUectual sense of Justice, intellectual perseverance, intellectual 
integrity. InteUectual humility, intellectual empathy, intellectual courage, (intellectual) 
confidence in Veason. and intellectual autonomy. 

interprct/tnteipretation; To give one's own conception of. to place in the context of ones own 
r^?q>erlence. perspecUve. point of view, or philosophy. Interpretations should be distin* 
guished irom the facts, the evidence, the situation. (I may interpret someone's silence as 
an expression of hostUity toward me. Such an interpretation may or may not be correct. I 
may have projected my patterns of moUvation and behavior onto that person, or I may 
have accurately noUced this pattern in the other.) The best interpretations take the most 
evidence into account. Critical thinkers recognize their interpretations, distinguish them 
from evidence, consider alternative interpretations, reconsider their interpretations in the 
light of new evidence. All learning involves personal interpretation, since whatever 
wc learn we must integrate into our own thinking and action. What we learn must 
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be given a meaning by us, must be meaningful to us, and hence involves interpretive 
acts on our part. Didactic instruction, in attempting to directly implant knowledge in 
students* minds, typically ignores the role of personal interpretation in learning. 

mtultion:The direct knowing or learning of something without the conscious use of reasoning. 
We sometimes seem to know or learn things without recognizing how we came to that 
knowledge. When this occurs, we experience an inner sense that what we believe is true. 
The problem is that sometimes we are correct (and have genuinely experienced an intu- 
ition) and sometimes we are incorrect (having fallen victim to one of our prejudices). A 
critical thinker does not blindly accept the inner sense that what one thinks or believes, 
but cannot account for,.is necessarily true. A critical thinker is aware of the ease with 
which we can confuse intuiUons and prejudices. CrlUcal thinkers may follow their inner 
sense that something is so, but only with a healtliy sense of intellectual humility. 

irrationalArrationality: 1) Lacking the power to reason. 2) Contrary to reason or logic. 3) Sense- 
less, absurd. An uncritical thinker has failed to develop the ability or power to reason well. 
His or her beliefs and practices, then, are often contraiy to reason and logic, and are some- 
times senseless or absurd. It Is important to recognize, however, that in societies with irra- 
tional beliefs and practices, it is not clear whether challenging those beliefs and practices — 
and therefore possibly endangering oneself — is rational or irrational. Furthermore, sup- 
pose one's vested interests are best advanced by adopting beliefs and practices that are 
contrary to reason. Is it then rational to follow reason and negate one's vested interests or 
follow one's interests and ignore reason? These very real dilemmas of everyday life repre- 
sent on-going problems for critical thinkers. Selfish critical thinkers, of course, face no 
dilemma here because of their consistent commitment to advance their narrow vested 
interests. Falrminded critical thinkers make these decisions selfconsciously and honestly 
assess the results. 
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irrational learning: All rational learning presupposes rational assent. And. though we some- 
times forget it, all learning is not automatically or even commonly rational. Much that wc 
learn in everyday life is quite distinctively irrational. It is quite possible — and indeed 
the bulk of human learning is unfortunately of this character — to come to believe any 
number of things without knowing how or why. It is quite possible, in other words, to 
believe for irrational reasons: because those around us believe, because we are rewarded 
for believing, because we are afraid to disbelieve, because our vested interest is served by 
belief, because we are more comfortable with belief, or because we have ego identified our- 
sehres, our image, or our personal being with belief. In all of these cases, our beliefs are 
without rational grounding, without good reason and evidence, without the foundation a 
rational person demands. We become rational, on the other hand, to the extent that our 
beliefs and actions are grounded in good reasons and evidence: to the extent that we rec- 
ognize and critique our own irraUonality; to the extent that we are not moved by bad rea- 
sc IS and a multiplicity of irrational moUves. fears, and desires: to the extent that we have 
cultivated a passion for clarity, accuracy, and fairmindedness. These global skills, pas- 
sions, and dispositions, integrated into a way of acting and thinking, are what character- 
ize the rational, the educated, and the critical person. 
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Judgment: I) Hie act of judging or deciding. 2) Understanding and good sense. A person has 

good judgment when they typicalfy judge and decide on the basis of understanding and 
good sense. Whenever we form a belief or opinion, make a decision, or act, we do so on 
the basis onimpllcit or explicit judgments. All thought presupposes the making of judg- 
ments concerning what is so and what is not so, what is true and what is not. To culti- 
vate a person's ability to think critically is to foster their judgment, to help them to 
develop the habit of judging on the basis of reason, evidence, logic, and good sense. Good 
judgment is developed, not by merely learning about principles of good judgment, but by 
fh:quent practice judging and assessing judgments. 

jtistyUxLtion/iustyy:lhe act of showing a belief, opinion, action, or policy to be in accord with rea- 
son and evidence and/or to be ethically acceptable. Education should foster reasonability in 
students. This requires that both teachers and students develop the disposition to ask for 
and give justifications for beliefs, opinions, actions, and policies. Asking for a justification 
should not then be viewed as an insult or attack, but rather as a normal act of a rational 
person. Didactic modes of teaching that do not encourage students to question the justifica- 
tion for what is asserted fail to develop a thoughtful environment conducive to education. 

know: To have a cirar perception or understanding of, be sure of, to have a firm mental grasp 
of; fn/brma(foa applies to data that are gathered in any way, as by reading, observation, 
hearsay, etc. and does not necessarily connote validity; knowledge applies to any body of 
facts gathered by study, observation, etc. and to the ideas inferred from these facts, and 
connotes an understanding of what is known. Critical thinkers need to distinguish 
knowledge from opinion and belief See knowledge* 

knowledge: The act of having a clear and justifiable grasp of what is so or of how to do some- 
thing. Knowledge is based on understanding or skill, which in turn are based on 
thought, study, and experience. Thoughtless knowledge* is a contradiction. 'Blind knowl- 
edge* is a contradiction. "Unjustifiable knowledge* is a contradiction. Knowledge implies 
justifiable belief or skilled action. Hence, when students blindly memorize and are tested 
for recall, they are not being tested for knowledge. Knowledge is continually confused 
with recall in present-day schooling* This confusion is a deep-seated impediment to 
the integration of critical thinking into schooling. Genuine knowledge is inseparable 
firom thinking minds. We often wrongly talk of knowledge as if it could be divorced from 
thinking, as if it could be gathered up by one person and given to another in the form of 
a collection of sentences to remember. When we talk in this way. we forget that knowl- 
edge, by iii veiy nature, depends on thought. Knowledge is produced by thought, ana- 
fyzed by thought, comprehended by thought, organized, evaluated, maintained, and 
transformed by thought- Knowledge exists, properly speaking, only in minds that have 
comprehended and justified it through thought. Knowledge is not to be confused with 
belief nor with symbolic representation of belief. Humans are quite capable of Delieving 
things that are false or believing things to be true without knowing them to be so. A book 
contains knov/ledge only in a derivative sense. Ay because minds can thoughtfully read 
it and through that process gain knowledge. 
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logic: 1) Correct reasoning or the study of correct reasoning and its foundations. 2) the rela- 
tionships that exist between propositions (supports, assumes, Implies, contradicts, 
counts against, is relevant to ...). 3) the system of principles, concepts, and assumptions 
that underlie any discipline, activity, or practice. 4) the set of rational considerations that 
bear upon the truth or Justification of any belief or set of beliefs. 5) the set of rational 
considerations that bear upon the settlement of any question or set of questions. The 
word logic' covers a range of related concerns all bearing upon the question of rational 
Justification and explanation. All human thought and behavior is to some extent 
based on logic rather than instinct. Humans tiy to figure things out using ideas, mean- 
ings, and thought. Such intellectual behavior inevltabty involves "logic* or considerations 
of a logical sort: some sense of what is relevant andlrrelevant, of what supports and 
what counts against a belief, of what we should and should not assume, of what we 
should and should not claim, of what we do and do not know, of what is and is not 
Implied, of what does and does not contradict, of what we should or should not do or 
believe. Concepts have a logic in that we can investigate the conditions under which 
they do and do not apply, of what is relevant or irrelevant to them, of what they do or 
don't Imply, etc. Questions have a logic in that we can investigate the conditions under 
which they can be settled. Disciplines have a logic in that they have purposes and a set 
of logical structures that bear upon those purposes: assumptions, concepts, issues, data, 
theories, claims, implications, consequences, etc. The concept of logic is a seminal notion 
in critical thinking. Unfortunately, it takes a considerable length of time before most peo- 
ple become comfortable with its multiple uses. In part, this is the result of people's fail- 
ure to monitor their own thinking in keeping with the standards of reason and logic. This 
is not to deny, of course, that logic is involved In all human thinking. It Is rather to say 
that the logic we use is often Implicit, unexpressed, and sometimes contradictory. 

the logic of a disdpHnc; The notion that eveiy technical term has logical relationships with 
other technical terms, that some terms are logically more basic than others, and that 
every discipline relies on concepts, assumptions, and theories, makes claims, gives rea- 
sons and evidence, avoids contradictions and inconsistencies, has implications and con- 
sequences, etc. Though all students study disciplines, most are ignorant of the logic of 
the disciplines they study. T^iis severely limits their ability to grasp the discipline as a 
whole, to think independently within it, to compare and contrast it with other disciplines, 
and to apply it outside the context of academic assignments. Typically now, students do 
not look for seminal terms as they study an area. They do not strive to translate techni- 
cal terms into analogies and ordinary words they understand. They do not look for the 
basic assumptions of the disciplines they study. Indeed, on the whole, they do not know 
what assumptions are nor why it is Important to examine them. What they have in their 
heads exists like so many BB's in a bag. Whether one thought supports or follows from 
another, whether one thought elaborates another, exemplifies, presupposes, or contra- 
dicts another, are matters students have not learned to think about. They have not 
learned to use thought to understand thought, which is another way of saying that they 
have not learned how to use thought to gain knowledge. Instruction for critical think- 
ing cultivates the students' ability to make explicit the logic of what they study. 
This emphasis gives depth and breath to study and learning. It lies at the heart of the 
differences between lower order and higher order learning. 
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the logic qf language: For a language to exist and be learnable by persons from a variety of cul- 
tures, it is necessaiy that words have definite utes and defined concepts that tran* 
acehd particular cultures* The English language, for example, is learned by many 
.peoples of the world unfamiliar with English or American cultures. Critical thinkers must 
learn to use their native language with precision, in keeping with educated usage. Unfor- 
tunately, many students do not understand the significant relationship between preci- » 
sion in language usage and precision in thought. Consider, for example, the manner in 
which students relate to their native language. If one questions them about the meanings 
of words, their account is typically incoherent. Itiey often say that people have their own 
meanings for all the words they use, not noticing that, were this true, we would not be 
able to understand each other. Students speak and write in vague sentences because 
they have no criteria for choosing words other than that one word popped into their head 
rather than another word. They do not realize that eveij' language has a highly refined 
logic which must be learned to express oneself precisely. They do not realize that even 
words similar in meaning typically have different implications. Consider, for example, the 
words explain, expound, explicate, elucidate, interpret, and construe. Explain implies the 
process of making clear and intelligible something not understood or known. Expound 
implies a systematic and thorough explanation, often by an expert. Explicate implies a 
scholarly anatysis developed in dctsdl Elvjcidate implies a shedding of light upon by clear 
and specific illustrdUon or explanation. Inierprei implies the bringing out of meanings not 
immediately apparent. Construe Ixnplies a particular interpretation of something whose 
meaning is ambiguous. 

the logic of questions: liht range of rational considerations that bear upon the settlement of a 
given question or group of questions. A critical thinker is adept in analyzing questions to 
determine what, precisely, a question asks and how to go about rationally settling It. A 
critical thinker recognizes that different kinds of questions often call for different modes 
of thlnldng, different kinds of considerations, and different procedures and techniques. 
Uncritical thinkers often confuse distinct questions and use considerations Irrelevant to 
an Issue while Ignoring relevant ones. 

lower order learning: Learning by rote memorization, association, and lock-step practice. There 
are a variety of forms of lower order teaming In the schools, which we can understand by 
understanding the relative lack of logic informing them* Paradlgmatlcally, lower order 
learning is learning by sheer association or rote. Hence students come to think of hlstoiy 
class, for example, as a place where you hear names, dates, places, and explanations of 
events; whc/e you tiy to remember them and state them on tests. Math comes to be 
thought of as numbers, symbols, and formulas — mysterious things you mechanically 
manipulate as the teacher told you, to get the right answer. Literature Is often thought of 
as uninteresting stories to remember along with what the teacher said Is Important 
about them. The result Is that students leave with a host of undigested fragments, scraps 
left over after they have forgotten most of what they stored In their short-term memories 
for particular tests. Virtually never do they grasp the logic of what they learn. Rarely do 
they relate what they learn to their own experience or critique each by means of the 
other. Rarely do they try to test what they learn in eveiyday life. Rarely do they ask "Why 
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is this so? How does this relate to what I already learned? How does this relate to what I 
am learning in other classes?" To put the point in a nutshell, very few students think of 
what they are learning as worthy of being arranged logically in their minds. 

monological (one^imensiondl) problems: Problems that can be solved by reasoning exclusively 
within one point of view or frame of reference. For example, consider the following prob- 
lems: 1) Ten full crates of walnuts weigh 410 pounds, whereas an empty crate weighs 10 
pounds. How much do the walnuts alone weigh?; and 2) In how many days of the week 
does the third letter of the da/s name immediately follow the first letter of the day's name 
in the alphabet? 1 call these problems and the means by which they are solved *monologi- 
calfThey are settled within one frame of reference with a definite set of logical moves. 
When the right set of moves is performed, the problem is settled. The answer or solution 
proposed can be shown by standards Implicit in the frame of reference to be the "right" 
answer or solution. Most important human problems are multilogical rather than 
monological, nonatomic problems inextricably joined to other problems, with some con- 
ceptual messiness to them and very often with important values lurking in the back- 
ground. When the problems have an empirical dimension, that dimension tends to have a 
controversial scope. In multilogical problems it is often arguable how many facts ought to 
be considered and interpreted, and how their significance ought to be determined. When 
they have a conceptual dimension, there tend to be arguably different ways to pin the con- 
cepts down. Though life presents us with predominanatly multilogical problems, shcooling 
today over-emphasizes monological problems. Worse, and more frequently, present 
instructional practices treat multilogical problems as though they were monological. llic 
posing of multilogical problems, and their consideration from multiple points of view, play 
an important role in tlie cultivation of critical thinking and higher order learning. 

monological (one-dimensional) thinking: Thinking that Is conducted exclusively within one 
point of view or frame of reference. How much will this $67.49 pair of shoes with a 
25% discount cost me? What does signing this contract oblige me to do? When was 
Kennedy e cted President? A person can think monologically whether or not the ques* 
tion is genuinely monological. The strong sense critical thinker would avoid monologi- 
cal thinking when the question is multi-logical. The process of higher order learning 
requires multi logical thought, even when the problem is monological (for example, 
learning a chemical concept), allowing students to explore and assess their original 
beliefs while developing insight into new ideas. 

multilogical (multi-dimensional) problems: Problems that can be analyzed and approached 
from more than one. often from conflicting, points of view or frames of reference. For 
example, many ecological problems have a variety of dimensions to them: historical, 
social, economic, biological, moral, political, etc. A j)erson comfortable thinking about 
multilogical problems is comfortable thinking within multiple perspectives, in engaging 
in dialogical and dialectical thinking, in practicing intellectual empathy, in thinking 
across disciplines and domains. See monological problems, the logic of questions, the 
logic of disciplines, intellectual empathy. 
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multilogical thinking: Thinking that sympathetically enters, considers, and reasons within 
multiple points of view. See multilogical problenu. 

national hias: Prejudice in favor of one*s country, it*s beliefs, traditions, practices, image, and 
world view; a form of sociocentrism or ethnocentrism. It is natural, if not inevitable, for 
* people to be favorably disposed toward the beliefs, traditions, practices, and world view 
within which they were raised. Unfortunate^, this favorable inclination commonly 
becomes a form of prejudice: a more or less rigid. Irrational, ego-identillcatlon which sig- 
nificantty distorts one's view of one's own nation and the world at large. It Is manifested 
in a tendency to take the side of one's own government, to uncritically accept govern- 
mental accounts of the nature of disputes with other nations, to uncritically exaggerate 
the virtues of one's own nation while playing down the virtues of '•enemy* nations. 
National bias is reflected in the press and media coverage of every nation of the world. 
Events are included or excluded in accordance with what appears significant within the 
dominant world view of tlie nation, and are shaped into stories in such a way as to vali- 
date that view. Though constructed to fit into a particular view of the world, the stories in 
the news are presented as neutral, objective accounts, and uncritically accepted as such, 
because people tend to uncritically assume that their own view of things is the way 
things really are. To become responsible critically thinking citizens and fairminded peo- 
ple, students must practice identifying national bias in the news and in their texts, and 
to broaden their perspective beyond that of uncritical nationalism. See ethnocentrism, 
sociocentrism, bias, prejudice, world view, intellectual empathy. 

opinion: A belief, typically one open to dispute. Sheer unreasoned opinion should be distin- 
guished from reasoned Judgment — beliefs fromed on the basis of careful reasoning. See 
evaluation, judgment, justification, know, knowledge, reasoned judgment. 

the perfections of thought: Thinking, as an attempt to understand the world as it is, has a 
natural excellence or fitness to it. This excellence is manifest in its clarity, precision, 
specificity, accuracy, relevance, consistency, logicalness, depth, completeness, 
significance, fairness, and adequacy. These perfections are general canons for 
thought; they represent legitimate concerns irrespective of the discipline or domain of 
thought. To develop one's mind and discipline one's thinking with respect to these stan- 
dards requires extensive practice and long-term cultivation. Of course, achieving 
these standards is a relative matter and varies somewhat among domains of thought. 
Being precise while doing mathematics is not the same as being precise while writing a 
poem or describing an expenence. Furthermore, one perfection of thought may be peri- 
odically incompatible with the others: adequacy to purpose. Time and resources suffi- 
cient to thorough tly analyze a question or problem is all too often an unafordable 
luxury. Also, since the social world is often irrational and unjust because people are 
often manipulated to act against their interests, and because skilled thought is often 
used in the service of vested interest, thought adequate to these manipulative purposes 
may require skilled violation of the common standards for good thinking. Skilled 
propaganda, skilled political debate, skilled defense of a group's interests, skilled decep- 
tion of one's enemy may require the violation or seler'ive application of any of the above 
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standards. The perfecting of one's thought as an Instrument for success In a world 
based on power and advantage Is a different matter from the perfecting of one's tliought 
for the apprehension and defense of fair-minded truth, To develop onc*» critical 
thinking skills merely to the level of adequacy for social success is to develop 
those skills In a lower or weaker sense. 

personal contradiction; An Inconsistency in one's personal life* wherein one says one thing and 
docs another, or uses a double standard, Judging oneself and one's friends by an easier 
standard than that used for people one doesn't like, lypicalty a form of hypocrisy accom- 
panied by self-deception. Most personal contradictions remain unconscious. People too 
often Ignore the difficulty of becoming- Intellectually and morally consistent, preferring 
Instead to merely admonish others. Personal contradictions are more likely to be discov- 
ered, analyzed, and reduced In an atmosphere In which they can be openly admitted and 
realistically considered witliout excessive penalty. 

perspective (point of view): Human thought Is relational and selective. It Is Impossible to under- 
stand any person, event, or phenomenon from every vantage point simultaneously. Our 
purposes often control how we see things. Critical thinking requires that this fact be 
taken into account when analyzing and assessing thinking. Hiis Is iiot to say that 
human thought Is Incapable of truth and objectivity, but only that human truth, objec- 
tivity, and« Insight Is virtually always limited and partial, virtually never total and abso- 
lutistic. The hard sciences are themselves a good example of this point, since qualitative 
realities are systematically Ignored In order to explicate quantitative realities. 

precision: The quality of being accurate, definite, and exact. The standards and modes of preci- 
sion vaiy according to subject and context. See the logic of langtuge. 

pr^udice; A Judgment, belief, opinion, point of \iew — favorable or unfavorable — formed before 
the facts are known, which Is resistant to evidence and reason, or in disregard of facts 
which contradict It. Self-announced prejudice Is rare. Prejudice almost always exists In 
obscured, rationalized, socially validated, functional forms. It enables people to sleep 
peacefully at night even while flagrantly abusing the rights of others. It enables people to 
get more of what they want, or to get It more easily. It Is often sanctioned with a super- 
abundance of pomp and self-righteousness. Unless we recognize these powerful tenden- 
cies toward selfish thought in our social institutions, even In what appear to be lofty 
actions and moralistic rhetoric, we will not face squarely the problem of prejudice In 
human thought and action. Uncritical and selfishly critical thou ^t are often prejudiced. 
Most Instruction in schools today, because students dc not think their way to what they 
accept as true, tends to give students prejudices rather than knowledge. For example, 
partly as a result of schooling, people often accept as authorities those who liberally 
sprinkle their statements with numbers and intellectual-sounding language, however 
irrational or unjust their positions. 

premise; A proposition upon which an argument Is based or from which a conclusion Is drawn. 
A starting point of reasoning. For example one might say. In commenting on someone's 
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reasoning. Tou seem to be reasoning from the premise that evciynne is selfish in every- 
thing they do. Do you hold this belief?- 

principle: A fundamental truth, law, doctrine, value, or commitment, upon which others are based. 
Rules, which are more specific, and often are superficial and arbitrary, are based on princi- 
ples. Rules are more algorithmic; they neediVt be understood to be followed. Principles 
must be understood to be appropriately applied or followed. Principles go to the heart of the 
matter. Critical thinking is dependent on principles, not rules and procedures. Critical 
thinking is principled, not procedural, thinking. Principles cannot be truly grasped tlirough 
didactic instruction; they must be practiced and applied to be internalized. 

problem: A question, matter, situation, or person that is perplexing or difficult to figure out. han- 
dle, or resolve. Problems, like questions, can be divided into many types. Each has a 
(particular) logic. See the logic of questions, xnonological, multilogical problems. 

problem-solving: Whenever a problem cannot be solved formulaically or robotically. critical 

thinking is required: first, to determine the nature and dimensions of-tlie problem, and 
then, in the light of the first, to determine the considerations, points of view, concepts, 
theories, data, and reasoning relevant to its solution. Extensive practice in independent 
problem-solving is essential to developing critical thought. Problem-solving is rarely best 
approached as a series of steps. For example, problem-solving schemas typically begin. 
"State the problem." Raiely can problems be precisely and fairly stated prior to analysis, 
gathering of evidence, and dialogical or dialectical thought wherein several provisional 
descriptions of the problem are proposed, assessed, and revised. 

proof (prove): Evidence and/or reasoning so strong or certain as to demonstrate the validity of a 
conclusion beyond a reasonable doubt. How strong evidence or reasoning have to be to 
demonstrate what they purport to prove varies from context to context, depending on the 
significance of the conclusion or the seriousness of the implications following from it. See 
domain of thought. 

rational/rationality: Tliat which conforms to principles of good reasoning, is sensible, shows 
good Judgment, is consistent, logical, complete, and relevant. Rationality is a summary 
term like Virtue* or 'goodness/ It is manifested in an unlimited number of ways and is 
based on a host of principles. There is some ambiguity in it. depending on whether one 
considers only the logicalness and effectiveness by which one pursues one's ends, or 
whether it includes the assessment of ends themselves. There is also ambiguity in 
whether one considers selfish ends to be rational, even when they conflict with what is 
Just. Does a rational person have to be Just or only skilled in pursuing his or her inter- 
ests? Is it rational to be rational in an irrational world? See perfections of thought, 
irrational/irrationality* logic, intellectual virtues, weak sense critical thinking, 
strong sense critical thinking. 

rational emotions/passions: R. S. Peters has explained the significance of the affective side of 
reason and critical thought in his defense of the necessity of "rational passions;" 
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There is, for instance, the haired of contradictions and inconsistencies, together 
with the love of clarity and hatred of confusion without which words could not be 
held to relatively constant meanings and testable rules and generalizations stated. A 
reasonable man cannot, without some special explanation, slap his sides with delight 
or express indifference if he is told that what he says is confused, incoherent and per- 
haps riddled with contradictions. 

Reason is the antithesis of arbitraiincss. In its operation it is supported by the appro- 
priate ptssi.»ns which arc mainly negative in character— JLhe hatred of irrelevance, spe- 
cial pleading and arbitrary fiaL The more developed emotion of hidignation is aroused 
when same excess of arbitrariness is pcrpettiated in a situation where people's interests 
and claims are at s^ake. The posidve side of this is the passion for fairness and impartial 
consideration of claims. ... 

A man who is prepared to reason must feel strongly that he must follow the arguments 
and decide things in terms of where they lead. He must have a sense of the givcncss of 
the impersonality of such considcraifons. In so far thoughts about persons enter his 
head they should bs tinged with the respect which is due to another who, like himself, 
may have a point of view which is worth considering, who may have a glimmering of the 
truth which has so far eluded himself. A person who proceeds in this way, who is influ- 
enced by such passions, is what we call a reasonable man. 

radonal se^: Our character and nature to the extent that we seek to base our beliefs and actions 
on good reasoning and evidence. Who we are, what our true character or predominant 
qualities are, is always to some extent and sometimes to a very large extent dllTerent from 
who we think we are. Himian egocentrism and accompanying self-deception ofien stand in 
the way of our gaining more insight into our selves. We can develop a rational self, become 
a person who gains significant insight Into what our true character Is, only by reducing our 
egocentrism and self-deception. Critical thinking Is essential to this process. 

rational society: See critical society. 

reasoned judgmenU Any belief or conclusion, reached on the basis of careful thought and 

reflection, distinguished from mere or unreasoned opinion on the one hand, and from 
sheer fact on the other. Few people have a clear sense of which of their beliefs are based 
on reasoned Judgment and which on mere opinion. 

reasoning: The laental processes of those who reason: especially the drawing of conclusions or 
inferences from observations, facts or hypotheses.lhe evidence or arguments used in 
this pixx:edure. A critical thinker tries to develop the capacity to transform thought into 
reasoning at will, or rather, the ability to make his or her inferences explicit, along with 
the assumptions or premises upon which those Inferences are based. Reasoning is a 
form of explicit inferring, usually involving multiple steps. When students write a persua- 
sive paper, for example,we want them to be clear about their reasoning. 

reciprocity: The act of entering empathicaiiy into the point of view or line of reasoning of oth- 
ers; learning to think as others dc and by that means sympathetically assessing that 
thinking, (Requires creative Imagination as well as intellectual skill and a commit- 
ment to fair-mindedness.) 
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relevant: Bearing upon or relating to the matter at hand: relevant implies close logical relation- 
ship with, and importance to. the matter under consideration: germane implies such 
close natural connection as to be highly appropriate or fit: pertinent implies an immedi- 
ate and direct bearing on the matter at hand (a pertinent suggestion): apposiTe applies to 
that which is both relevant and happily suitable or appropriate: applicoble refers to that 
which can be brought to bear upon a particular matter or problem. Students often have 
problems sticking to an issue and distinguishing Information that bears upon a problem 
from Information that does not 

self deception: The deceiving of oneself as to one's true motivations, character, identity, etc. 

One possible definition of the human species is *The Self-Deceiving Animal* Self-decep- 
tion is a fundamental problem in human life and the cause of much htmian sufiering. 
Overcoming self-deception through self-critical thinking is a fundamental goal of strong 
sense critical thinking. See egocentric, rational self. 

social contradiction: An inconsistency between what a society preaches and what it practices. 
In eveiy society there is some degree of inconsistency between its image of itself and its 
actual character. Social contradiction typically correlates with htmian self-deception on 
the social or cultural level Critical thinking is essential for the recognition of inconsis- 
tencies, and recognition is essential for reform and eventual "integrity." 

sociocentric: When a group or society sees itself as superior and thus considers its way of seeing 
the world as correct, or as the only reasonable or Justifiable way. and all its actions Justi- 
fied, there is a tendency to presuppose this superiority in all of its thinking and thus to 
think closed-mindedly. All dissent and doubt are considered disloyal, and rejected with- 
out consideration. Few people recognize the sociocentric nature of their thinking. 

Socrtiticquesfiomny; A mode of questioning that deeply probes the meaning. Justification, or 

logical strength of a claim, position, or line of reasoning. Socratic questioning can be car- 
ried out in a variety of ways and adapted to many levels of abUity and understanding. 

specific: Limiting or limited: specifying or specified: precise: definite. Student thinking, speech, 
and writing tend to be vague, abstract, and ambiguous rather than speciilc and clear. 
Learning how to state one's views specifically is essential to learning how to think clearly, 
precisely, and accurately. 

specify:To mention, describe, or define in detail. 

strong sense critical thinker: One who is predominantly characterized by the following traits: 
1) an ability to question deeply one's own framework of thought: 2) an ability to recon- 
struct sympathetically and Imaginatively the strongest versions of points of view and 
frameworks of thought opposed to one's own: and 3) an ability to reason dialectically 
(multiloglcalty) in such a way as to determine when one's own point of view is at its 
weakest and when an opposing point of view is at its strongest. Strong sense critical 
thinkers are not routinely blinded by their own points of view. They know that they have 
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points of view and therefore recognize on the basis of what framework of assiunptlons 
and ideas their own thinking is based. They realize the necessity of putting their own 
assumptions and ideas to the test of the strongest objections that can be leveled against 
them. Teaching for critical thinking in the strong sense is teaching so that students 
explicate, understand, and critique their own deepest prejudices, biases, and misconcep- 
tions, thereby discovering and contesting their own egocentric and sociocentrlc tenden- 
cies. Only if we contest our inevitable egocentric and sociocentrlc habits of thought can 
we hope to think in a genuinely rational fashion. Only dialogical thinking about basic 
issues that genuinely matter to the indiyidual will provide the kind of practice and skill 
essential to strong sense critical thinking. 

Students need to develop all critical thinking skills in dialogical settings if they are to 
achieve ethically rational development, that is, genuine fairmlndcdness. If critical think- 
ing is taught simply as atomic skills separate from the empathic practice of entering into 
points of view that students are fearful of or hostile toward, they will simply Und addi- 
tional means of rationalizing prejudices and preconceptions, or convincing people that 
their point of view is the correct one. They will be transformed from vulgar to sophisticat- 
ed (but not to strong sense) critical thinkers. 

teach: The basic inclusive word for the imparting of knowledge or skills. It usually connotes 

some individual attention to the learner instruct implies s;ystematized teaching, usually 
in some particular subject; educate stresses the development of latent faculties and pow- 
ers by formal, systematic teaching, especially in institutions of higher learning; train 
implies the development of a particular faculty or skill or instruction toward a particular 
occupation, as by methodical discipline, exercise, etc. 

theory; A systematic statement of principles involved; a formulation of apparent relationships 
or underlying principles of certain observed phenomena which has been verified to 
some degree. Often without knowing it, we form theories that help us make sense of 
the people, events, and problems of our lives. Critical thinkers put their thoeires to the 
test of experience and give due consideration to the theories of others. Critical thinkers 
do not construe their theories as facts. 

think: The general word meaning to exercise the mental faculties so as to form ideas, arrive at 
conclusions, etc.; reason implies a logical sequence of thought, starting v/ith what is 
known or assumed and advancing to a definite conclusion through the inferences drawn; 
reflect implies a turning of one's thoughts on or back on a subject and connotes deep or 
quiet continued thought; speculate implies a reasoning on the basis of incomplete or 
uncertain evidence and therefore stresses the conjectural character of the opinions 
formed; deliberate implies careful and thorough consideration of a matter in order to 
arrive at a conclusion. Though everyone thinks, fev/ people learn to think critically. We 
don't need instruction to think; we think spontaneously. We need instruction to learn 
how to discipline and direct our thinking on the basis of sound intellectual standards. 
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truth: Conformity to knowledge, fact actuality^ or logic: a statement proven to be or accepted 
as true, not false or erroneous. Most people uncritically assume their views to be cor- 
rect and true. Mcst people, in other words, assume themselves to possess the truth. Crit- 
ical thinking is essential to avoid this, if for no other reason. 

uncritical person: One who has not developed intellectual skills (naive, conformist, easily 

manipulated. dogmaUc. easily confused, unclear, closed-minded, narrow-minded, care- 
less in word choice. inc{)hslstent. unable to disUnguish evidence from interpretaUon). 
Uncriticalness is a fundamental problem in human life, for when we are uncriUcal we 
nevertheless think of ourseh^es as critical. The first step in becoming a critical tliinker 
consists in recognizing that we are uncriUcal. Teaching for insight into uncriticalness is 
an important part of teaching for criUcalness. 

vague: Not clearly, precisely, or deftnitety expressed or stated; not sharp, certain, or precise in 
thought, feeling, or expression. Vagueness of thought and of language usage is a major 
obstacle to the devb'opment of criUcal thinking- We cannnot begin to test our beliefs unUl 
we recognize clearly what they are. We cannot disagree with what someone says until we 
arc clear about what they are saying. Students need many techniques for transforming 
vague thoughts into clear ones. 

verbal implication: That which follows, according to the logic of the language. If I say. for exam- 
ple, that someone used flattery on me. I frnpiy that the compliments were insircere and 
given only to make me feel positively toward that person, to manipulate me against my 
reason or interest, for some end. such as a Job promoUon, 

weak sense critical thixikers: 1) Those who do not hold themselves or those with whom they ego- 
identify to the same intellectual standards to which they hold "opponents." 2) Those who 
have not learned how to reason empathically within points of view or frames of reference 
with which they disagree. 3) Those who tend to think monologically. 4) Those who do not 
genuinety accept, though they may verbally espouse, the values of critical thinking. 5j Those 
who use the intellectual skills of criUcal thinking selectivety and self-decepUvely to foster and 
serve their vested interests (at the expense of truth); able to identify flaws in the reasoning of 
others and refute them; able to shore up their own beliefs with reasons. 

ux}rld view: All human action takes place within a way of looking at and interpreting the 

world. As schooling now stands very little is done to help students to grasp how they are 
viewing the world and how those views determine the character of their experience, their 
interpretaUons. their conclusions about events and persons, etc. In teaching for criUcal 
thinking in a strong sense, we make the discovery of our own world view, and the experi- 
ence of other people's world views, a fundamental priority. 
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Videotapes are one of the -nost Important developing resources for critical thinldng in-service 
^edtiration."Thcy can be used in a variety of ways: 1) as discussion starters, 2) as sources of infor- 
maUon on the nature of criUcal thinking. 3) as model?^of criUcal thinking, and 4) as models for 
classroom instrucUon. All of the following videotapes have been developed ao low-cost resources. No 
attempt has been made to achieve broadcast quality. An order form follows the tape descripUons. 

1* Critical Thinking In Science 

Professor Richard Paul. Chemistry Professor Douglas Martin, and Sonoma State University 
student Eamon Hlckqr discuss ways in which criUcal thinking may be applied in science educa- 
Uon. The following issues are raised: ^o what extent is there a problem with science education 
being an exercise in rote memorizaUon and recall? Is there a conflict between preparing science 
students to become critical thinkers and preparing them for specialized scienUflc work? To what 
extent Is science being taught monologically? Does monological instruction alienate students 
from the overall goal of becoming educated thinkers?* This tape is an excellent discussion-starter 
for in-service use. (50 minutes) 

2* Critical Thinking In History 

In this videotape. Professor Richard Paul is Joined by History Professor Robert Brown and 
Sonoma State University student Eamon Hlckey to discuss the relation of criUcal thinking lo the 
interpretation, understanding, and construction of history. The following issues are discussed: 
"What is the place of value Judgments in history? To what extent is history written from a point of 
view or frame of reference? Can students come' to understand history from a critical vantage 
point? How would history be taught if this were the goal? To what extent should history he used 
to inculcate patriotism? What is it to learn how to think historically? Have teachers been ade- 
quatety prepared to teach history from a critical vantage point? What can be done to facilitate 
historical thinking rather than memorization of Tacts7" (50 minutes) 

3* Dlaloglcal Practice I 

One of the most important skills of critical thinking is the ability to enter into and reason 
within opposing viewpoints. In this videotape. Sonoma State University students Stacy Goldring 
and Jean Hume practice dialogical reasoning, using the Israeli-Arab conflict as the subject. (50 
minutes) 

4* Dlaloglcal Practice n 

In this videotape. Sonoma State University students Hub Lampert and Dave Allender practice 
dialogical reasoning, using the issue of abortion as the subject. (29 minutes) 

(Both of these dialogical pracUce tapes are excellent illustrations of what it is for students to 
hitegrate a host of criUcal thinking skills and dispositions into their spontaneous thinl:ing.) 

t 
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5. Criticul Thinking: The State of the Field 

In this welcoming address to the Third International Conference on Critical iTiinking and 
lEducatlonal Reform. Professor Richard Paul addresses the following issues: "What fundamental 
changes are necessaiy to give students the incentive to develop critical thinking skills? How does 
the veiy nature of belief pose difficulty for critical thinking? How does traditional intra-disci- 
plinary education provide an obstacle to independence of thought? How is critical thinking fun- 
damental to all forms of reference, and how can we use it tc think across and beyond disciplinaiy 
boundaries? How is the field of critical thinking developing so as to cut across subject matter 
divisions? What are the social and institutional barriers to the development of critical thinking as 
a field and as an educational reality?" (65 minutes) 

6* Socratic guestioning In Large Group Discussion (4"^ Grade) 

Professor Richard Paul leads a 4* Grade class discussion, using Socratic questions. Issues 
such as the following are discussed: "What is your rnind? Does it do anytliing? Wliere does your 
personality come from? Is thinking like an American kid different from thinking like an Eskimo 
kid? Do you choose to be the kind of person you are going to be? Can you be a good person and 
people think you're bad? How do you find out what's inside a person?" (60 minutes) 

7. Socratic guestioning in Large Group Discussion (6^ Grade) 

Professor Richard Paul leads a 6* Grade class discussion, using Socratic questions. Issues 
such as the following are discussed: "Who does the 'our* in the textbook title Our World refer to? Are 
people easy or hardHo understand? Are all members of a group alike? Do some groups think they 
are better than other groups? Are there any groups of people that you think are bad? If you had to 
list the qualities of most Americans, what would they be? If you had to list the qualities of Germans, 
what would they be? Italians? Russians? Now imagine all of you are Russian boys and girls: how 
would you describe Americans?" The students' stereotypes and biases are probed. When contradic- 
tions begin to emerge, the students struggle to reoncile them or go beyond them. (70 minutes) 

8. Socratic Questioning in Large Group Discussions (7*^ and 8*^ Grades) 

Professor Richard Paul writes a definition of critical thinking on the board — "CriUcal think- 
ing is seeing through the surface of things, events, and people to the deeper realities" — and then 
leads the class to probe the definition by Socratic questioning: "Can anyone give an example of a 
person you met that you thought was one way whom you later came to think was veiy different? 
Have you ever seen a toy advertised on TV that you. later saw was veiy different from the way it 
appeared on TV? Do people ever try to make things look different from the way they are? Is it 
common or not common for people to tiy to trick other people? How can we check to see if people 
or things are really the way they appear to be? Do we always know what we really want? Wliat we 
are really like? Are all people around the world basically alike or basically different? How could 
we check? How could we find out if we are right or wrong?" (65 minutes) 

17. Coaching Teachers Who Teach Critical Thinking — John Barell. David Perkins 

If we wish students to engage in critical thinking in the 'strong sense.* how do we nurture 
this intended outcome through teacher-supervisor-coach interactions? Assuming experienced 
teachers are aware of the nature of criUcal thinking and find it difficult to engage students in this 
process, how do we help them become more flexible, empathic analysts and problem solvers? A 
model coaching process will be demonstrated and related to research on staff development, 
teacher growth. metacogniUon and achievement motivation. (90 minutes) 

20, Effective Design for Critical Thinking Inservice — Chuck Blondino. Ken 
Bumgamer 

A team approach has been used effectively in the State of Washington to institute and 
Improve \the teaching of critical thinking in elementary, secondary, and higher education. Central 
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to this team is effecUve networking that exists between and among the educational service dis- 
tricts (ESDS) and the curriculum and InstrucUonpleadershlp of the state office. Employee and 
curriculum organizations as well as parent, citizen and business associations have Joined in this 
team effort focused on the teaching of thinking skills at all levels. Organizing and networking 
techniques employed are discussed along with approaches taken to garner support of the educa- 
tional groups, citizen organizations, and outside enterprises. (90 minutes) 

22* Bridging the Gap Between Teachers* Verbal Allegiance to Critical Thinking and 
Their Actual Behavior — M. Neil Brovrae, Stuart Keeley 

Faculty and administrators regularly rank critical thinking as a preeminent educational 
objecttve. They claim it is the core of what teachers should be doing. Unfortunately, their talk is 
rarely supported by their teaching behavior. An initial obstacle to transforming verbal devotion to 
critical thinking into classroom performance is the mistaken belief that the discontinuity between 
prescripUon and pracUce is lllusoiy. Professors Browne and Keeley summarize research done by 
themsebes and others concerning the extent of critical thinking activity in secondary and post- 
secondary classrooms, and discuss strategies that offer promise for actually integrating critical 
thinking into the classroom. Especially Important is the need to addresss the dominance of the 
•coverage model* in shaping teaching pracUce. The presenters Include suggestions for dialogic 
conversation with those who are motivated by the "coverage model.* (90 minutes) 

23. Teaching Critical Thinking Across the Curriculum — John Chaffee 

F^fessor Chaffee explores an established Interdisciplinary program which teaches and rein- 
forces fundamental thinking skills and critical attitudes across the curriculum. The program is 
centered around Crilical Thought Skills, a course specifically designed to Improve the thinking, lan- 
guage, and symbolic ablllUes of entering college students, llie course has been integrated into the 
curriculum through an NEH funded project of faculty training and curriculum re-design. In addlll- 
tion to reviewing the structure, theoretical perspective and evaluative results of the program, special 
attention is given to exploring practical approaches for developing thinking abilities. (90 minutes) 

24. Critical Thinking and the History-Social Sciences Curriculum, Grades 9-12 — 

Ira Clark, Jerry Cummings 

Using the Model Curriculum Standards for Grades 9-12, Hlstoiy-Soclal Science, the presen- 
ters and audience discuss and develop clasroom activities and strategies for getting students to 
enlarge their views through critical thinking skills. (90 minutes) 

25. Language Arts and Critical Thinking for Remedial and Bilingual Students — 

Connie DeCapite 

This workshop focuses on two specific components. Initially, Ms. DeCapite discusses the 
benefits of using critical thinking skills to help low-achieving or ESL students develop language, 
reading, and writing proficiency. The second part of the workshop focuses on how to develop and 
implement a language arts program consisting of activities utilizing crilical thinking strategies 
and interdisciplinary materials. (90 minutes) 

26. A Conception of Critical Thinking — Robert H. Ennis 

On the assumption that a liberally educated person should be able to think critically in han- 
dling the civic and personal problems of daily life, as well as those of the standard subjects as 
^taught in school. Robert, Ennis offers a concepUoa of critical thinking that bridges all of these 
concerns. Starting with the idea that thinking critically is reflectively and reasonably going about 
deciding what to believe or do, he suggests a number of dispositions and abilitites that might well 
consUtute a crlUcal thinking set of goals for the school, K-U. (90 minutes) 
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27* How To Write Critical Thinking Test guestions — Robert H. Ennls 

Dr. Eimis offers suggestions on how to frame questions that test critical thinking skills. 
(90 minutes) 

30* Philosophy For Children — Thomas Jackson 

Professor Jackson presents a brief introducUon to the Philosophy for Children program fol- 
lowed by a 'hands-on' demonstration of how the program actually works. Participants then read 
from a section of the novel. Pixie, raise questions from the reading, group these questions, and 
work a follow-up exercise together. (90 minutes) 

31. Critical Thinking in Math and Science — Douglas Martin, Richard Paul 

A discussion of the sense in which routine and non-routine mathematical and scientific 
thinking presuppose critical thinking. Consideration is given not only to the 'ultimate' nature of 
such thinking, but to th^ forms that thinking takes (or ought to take) as students approach it at 
various levels of 'ignorance' and incomplete understanding. (90 minutes) 

32. Projects for Integrating Critical Thinking — Ogden Morse, Geoffrey Scheurman 
The projects discussed help enable teachers to foster the deliberate teaching and integration 

of thinking skills with the presentation of normal content material. The projects offer several 
avenues to aid teachers in developing units of study and integrating them into specific subject 
areas. Mr. Scheurman discusses the Wyoming Critical Thinking Project. Mr. Morse discusses a 
model he developed for transferring critical thinking theory into practical application in the 
classroom. (90 minutes) 

33. Varieties of Critical Thinking Tests: Their Design and Use ~ Stephen Norrls 
Critical thinking tests can serve different purposes. They might be used to examine, for 

example, critical thinking skills or critical thinking dispositions, or to examine either several 
aspects of critical thinking or only a few aspects. In addition, the information provided by a criti- 
cal thinking test might be used to make decisions about individual students, to assess the criti- 
cal thinking curricula, to evaluate teachers, or to compare the quality of schools. 

Dr. Norrls argues that not all types of critical thinking tests can serve equally well all of the 
purposes for which such tests might be used. A systematic matching of type of test to the Intend- 
ed use can help malie currently available critical thinking tests more effective. The bottom line in 
all cases, no matter what type of test is used and no matter what the purposes for using it, is 
that the reasons be known for students' responses to the tasks on the tests. (90 minutes) 

34. Teaching Critical Thinking in the Strong Sense in Elementary, Secondary, and 
Higher Education — Richard Paul 

In his opening address to the Fourth International Conference on Critical Thinking and 
Educational Reform, Richard Paul argues for the importance of teaching critical thinking at all 
levels in such a way as to foster the critical spirit and the application of that spirit to the founda- 
tions of our own beliefs and actions. He argues that it is inadequate to conceive of critical think- 
ing simply as a body of discrete academic skills. The synthesis of these skills and their 
orchestraUon into a variety of forms of deep criticism is accentuated. He comments on the appli- 
cation of strong sense critical thinlclng to personal and social life as well as to academic subject 
domains. In this perspective, the strong sense critical thinker is conceived of as having special 
abilities and a special commitment to becoming an integrated and moral person. (60 minutes) 

35. Workshop on the Art of Teaching Critical Thinking in the Strong Sense — 

Richard Paul 

In this workshop, emphasis is placed on strategies which enhance strong sense critical 
thinking abilities and skills. First, the distinction between A^eak and strong sense critical think- 
ing is explained. Then, exercises are used to explain and demonstrate how one can use the 
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macro-abilities of critical thinking {SocraUc quesitoning. reciprocity, and dialogical reasoning) to 
orchestrate micro-skills in achieving 'strong sense' objectives. (90 minutes) 

36. Critical Thinking's Original Sin: Round Two — David Perkins. Richard Paul 

At the Third intemaUonal Conference on Critical Thinking and Educational Reform, Richard 
Paul and David Perkins debated the psychological sources of closed-mindedness and superficial 
thinking. Paul contended that deep motivaUonal factors such as egocentricity are the culprit. 
Perkins contended that powerful cognitive factors such as the avoidance of cognitive load lead to 
one-sidedness and oversimplification. Here, the two review, broaden, and deepen the debate. To 
demonstrate the spirit of fair thinking, however, each argues the other's side. {90 minutes) 

37. Knowledge as Design in the Classroom — David Perkins 

This workshop introduces participants to the basic strategies of "knowledge as design.** a 
systematic approach to integrating the teaching of critical and creative thinking into subject-mat- 
ter instruction. The key noUon is that any piece of knowledge or product of mind — Newton's 
laws, the Bill of Rights, a sonnet by Shakespeare — can be viewed as a design, a structure adapt- 
ed to a purpose. By examining the purpose of Newton's laws, the Bill of Rights, or a sonnet, ana- 
lyzing structure, and assessing how and how well the structure serves the purpose, students can 
achieve genuine insight into such products and into the way knowledge works in general. By 
redesigning existing designs (for example, make up your own Bill of Rights) and devising new 
ones, students can learn the art of inventive thinking. (90 minutes) 

38. The Possibility of Invention — David Perkins 

"How can something come out of nothing?" is a fundamental question not only for physicists 
pondering the origins of the universe but for psychologists, philosophers, and educators ponder- 
ing the nature of creative thinking. How can a person invent something genuinely new. or is it so 
that nothing we invent is really new? This presentation explores the basic logic* of invention, 
arguing that there are fundamental patterns of information processing that can be found in 
human thought, and some of them even in computers and biological evolution. (90 minutes) 

39. The Role of Thinking in Reading Comprehension — Linda M. Phillips 

Dr. Phillips discusses the intimate relation between critical thinking and reading comprehen- 
sion, using case studies to illustrate how the same passage of text is interpreted differently by a 
critical reader and an uncritical reader. Thinking should not be separated from reading, she con- 
cludes, and reading well is thinking well. (90 minutes) 

41. Teaching Thinking Strategies Across the Curriculum: The Higher Order 
Thinking (HOT) Project: Elementary Level — Edys Quellmalz 

Dr. Quellmalz describes the Higher Order Thinking (H. O. T.) Projects currently underway in 
San Mateo County, Sacramento County and the San Juan Unified School District. The projects 
involve teachers in a collaborative effort to develop and monitor students' higher order thinking 
skills in school subjects. In the instrucUonal component, teachers examine totbooks and other 
classroom resources in order to design activities that will involve students in sustained reasoning 
about significant concepts and problems typically encountered in academic and practical situa- 
tions. Following an overview of the projects, teachers describe lessons developed and discuss 
samples of student work. (90 minutes) 

43. Why Not Debate? Strong Sense Critical Thinking Assignments — Dianne 
Roma in 

After defining strong sense critical thinking values such as fal* mindedness, truth, and 
autonomy. Dr. Romain argues that student debates tend to emphasize some of these values. She 
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presents a dialogue paper assignment, small group projects, and guidelines for class discussion 
that encourage strong sense critical thinking values. (90 minutes) 

44. Introducing Affective Awareness — Vivian Rosenberg 

This presentation is based on the assumption that Critical Thinking in the 'strong* sense is 
more than simply constructing, criticizing and assessing arguments. It involves: 1) understand- 
ing how our minds work 2) developing insight into different ways of thinking about problems and 
ideas and 3) developing strategies to analyze different kinds of problems and ideas. To illustrate 
how affective awarenes5 can be taught in the classroom. Professor Rosenberg describes a pro- 
gram in which students are directed consciously and systematicaUy to focus on feelings — to 
identify how they feel as they deal with ideas and problems, and to understand how others feel. 
She concludes that affective awareness is a teachable skill, and that it can — and should — be 
taught and practiced in critical thinking courses. (90 minutes) 

46. A Holistic Approach to Thinking Instruction — Vincent Ryan Ruggiero 

Because the development of thinking instruction has taken place in two separate disciplines 
(philosophy and psychology), it has produced two models of iht thinking process — a critical 
model and a creative model. Unfortunately, neither model is by itself adequate for problem-solv- 
ing and issue-analysis, which demand both the production and evaluation of ideas. This work- 
shop presents a holistic approach to thinking instruction that combines creative and critical 
thinking and demonstrates how that approach applies to problems and issues across the cur- 
riculum. (90 minutes) 

51. Solving Problems in Writing — Joseph Williams 

Real life problem solving differs from laboratoiy problem solving in several ways: real life 
problems are not easily identilled or defined; they have no one right solution nor is there a stan- 
dard way to solve the problem. There is no way to determine easily the goodness of the solution 
because the problem is so deeply embedded in a wider context of problems. Teachers who ask 
students to solve problems in writing often fail to understand that some students think that they 
are being asked to solve a laboratoiy-like problem when the instructor is looking for evidence 
that they appreciate that a problem is ambiguous, complex and open-ended. Or vice-versa. 

This workshop addresses the ways to think through the context of a writing problem, ways to 
anticipate a student's simply Ibllowing a "set of rules" for solving a writing problem, and ways to 
demonstrate those rhetorical conventions that most of us take to be the signs of thoughtful prob- 
lem solving ~ of good critical thinking. (90 minutes) 

Mini Critical Thinking Course 

At the Fourth International Conference on Critical Thinking and Educational Reform, several 
authors of critical thinking texts and other experienced critical thinking instructors were asked 
to speak on particular aspects of critical thinking. The series of lectures, presented as a mini- 
course in critical thinking, is now available in video format. 

52. Using Arguments to Decide What to Believe — J. Anthony Blair 

Faced with contentious claims, there is a tendency to respond with immediate reaction, and 
also to consider only a few of tlie pros and cons. Moreover, the reflection that goes into such an 
examination when it does occur is seldom thorough or tenacious. What seems needed are some 
easily-understood and readily-applied methods that will extend and deepen the critical examina- 
tion of contentious claims. The method suggested by Dr. Blair Is a systematic collection and 
examination of 1) the pros and cons of a contentious opinion or claim. 2) the merits of those pros 
and cons, 3) the overall strengths and weaknesses of the best case for the claim. Dr. Blair 
describes the theoiy of the method, then participants are given a chance to apply it and see how 
it works in practice. (90 minutes) 
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53. Criticft! and Creative Problem-Solving — John Chaffee 

Solving problems cflectively involves an Integrated set of critical and creative thinking abili- 
ties. This workshop introduces a versatile problem-solving approach which is useful for analyzing 
complex problems in a creative and organized fashion. Participants work through a sequence of 
problems, individually and in small groups, and are given the opportunity to discuss and critical- 
ly reflect on the learning process. In addition, participants explore ways of incorporating prob- 
lem-solving approaches into the courses that they teach. {90 minutes) 

54. Learning About Good Arguments Through the Fallacies — Edward Darner 

This session is devoted to the treatment of a selected n^ .mber of informal fallacies. Since a 
fallacy is deflned as a violation of one of the three criteria of a good argumei t, the emphasis is 
upon the ways in which an understanding of the fallacies can help one to develop abilities to con- 
struct good arguments,and to detect bad ones. (90 minutes) 

57. Information and the Mass Media — Ralph Johnson 

Professor Johnson makes the following assumption: That in order to be a critical thinker, one 
must have the following things: first, certain intellectual and logical skills and the propensity to 
use them appropriately; second, a basis of knowledge and information; third, vigilance against 
ego- and ethno-centric bias. Professor Johnson concentrates on the second of the above-men- 
tioned items, specifically on how the critical thinker deals with information and the mass media. 
The idea would be to give the students a crash course in how the critical thinker uses the mass 
media in such a way as to benefit from their sL-engths, while avoiding being seduced into think- 
ing we know more than we do. He outlines the elements that go into being a RACON: a reflective 
and aggressive consumer of the news. (90 minutes) 

58. Practical Reasoning — Carol LaBar, Ian Wright 

Critical thinking includes reasoning about what ought to be done, as well as what to believe. 
This sort of reasoning, sometimes called practical reasoning, involves two logically, different kinds 
of reasons: 1) motivating reasons in the form of value standards which the agent accepts, and 2) 
beliefs about the degree to which the actions under consideration will fulfill the value standard. 
These two different kinds of reasons lead to a conclusion about what ought to be done; that is a 
practical Judgment. This session focuses on the practical syllogism and the use of principle 'tests* 
as a way of assessing the value standard. (90 minutes) 

59. The Nature of Critical Thinking Throitgh Socratic Interrogation — Richard Paul 
Professor Paul interrogates the audience Sociatically in order to elicit collective insights into 

the nature of critical thinking. This parallels the first couple of sessions of his introductory 
course in critical thinking in which Profe'jsor Paul uses a similar strategy for getting his students 
to begin to come to terms with some of the basic issues. (90 minues) 

60. Dispositions: The Neglected Aspect of Critical Thinking — Vincent Ruggiero 

All the understanding of creative and '-itical thinking and all the skill in applying that 
understanding to problems and issues will profit students little if they lack the moUvailon to 
think well. This fact has led a growing number of authorities on thinking instruction to urge that 
classroom instructors give special attention to the dispositions that underlie effective thinking. 
This workshop identifies these dispositions and suggests ways for instructors to assist students 
in developing them. It also examines the obstacles to such development and ways in which they 
can be overcome. (90 minutes) 

61. Epistemological Underpinnings of Critical Thinking — Harvey Siegel 

To be a critical thinker is to base one's beliefs, opinions and actions on relevant reasons, llie 
notions of 'reason* and 'rationality* are. however, philosophically problematic. Just what is a rea- 
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son? How do we know that some consideration constitutes a reason for doing or believing some- 
thing? How do we evaluate the strength or merit of reasons? What is it for a belief or action to be 
Justijfted? What is the relationship between justification and truth? Dr. Siegel examines these epis- 
temological questions, and explores their relevance for critical thinking. (90 minutes) 

63* Designing Faculty Development Programs for * ^ltegrating Critical Thinking 
\ Across the Curriculum — M. Nell Browne 

Many teachers who desire to encourage critical thinking have no formal training in either 
critical thinking or pedagogical techniques that might stimulate such thinking. Administrators 
often respond with some form of weakness. What works? What kinds of pitfalls do faculty devel- 
opment programs t3q)ically encounter? What can be done to encourage long-term effects of facul- 
ty development? 

Professor Browne's presentation is a dialogue between someone planning a faculty develop- 
ment program and a potential participant in the program. The content of the dialogue reflects 
both the author's research on effective faculty development, as well as his own experience as a 
facilitator at numerous faculty development workshops. (90 minutes) 

64. What Human Beings Do When They Behave Intelligently and How They Can 
Become More So — Art Costa 

Studies of efficient thinkers by Feuerstein, Sternberg. Glatthom and Baron, and others have 
yielded some rather consistent characteristics of effective human performance. Studies of home. 

; school, and classroom conditions, and the significance of mediative behaviors of parents and 

teachers are Increasing our understanding of how to enhance the acquisition and performance of 
intelligent behavior. In this session, twelve qualities of human intelligent behavior are cited: indi- 
cators of their presence and increased performance in the cletssroom are Identified: and school, 

r home, and classroom conditions tliat promote their development are presented. (90 minutes) 

66. Critical Thinking Staff Development: Develophig Faculty Critical Thinking 
and Critical Teaching Skills — Richard Paul 

The problem of long term staff development is a central problem in any attempt to bring criti- 
cal thinking into the curriculum. Whatever else, we want critical thinking to be infused into all 
subject matter instruction. But we cannot do this unless, and to the extent that faculty become 
comfortable ailiculaUng and uUlIzing critical thinking skills and dispositions. The standard 
mindset to inctruction is an impediment. In this session, Profess5or Paul presents a general model 
for staff development and discusses ways of adapting it to different educational levels: elemen- 
tary, secondary, and university. (90 minutes) 

67. Lescon Plan Remodelling: A Strategy for Critical Thinking Staff Development 

— Richard Paul 

The basic Idea behind lesson plan remodelling as a strategy for staff development in critical 
thinking is simple. To remodel lesson plans is to develop a critique of one or more lessons and 
formulate one or more new lessons based on that critical process. A staff development leader 
with a reasonable number of exemplary remodels with accompanying explanatory principles can 
develop a series of staff development sessions that enable teachers to begin to develop new teach- 
ing skills as a result of their experience in lesson remodelling. In this session. Dr. Paul illustrates 
this mode of staff development using the Center's Critical Thinking Handbook: iC-3, A Guide For 
; Remodelling Lesson Plans in Language Arts, Social Studies, and Science. (40 minutes) 

68* Teaching Critical TluaJtklng: Skill. Commitment and the Critical Spirit. 
Kindergarten through Graduate School — Richard Paul 

In his opening address to the S'^ International Conference on Critical Thinking and 
Educational Reform, Professor Paul explains the significant opportunities that critical thinking 
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instruction provides as well as the obstacles it faces. lie begins by tracing his own intellectual 
development in terms of critical thinking. He then Illustrates the application of critical thinking 
f o productive, syntlietic. and meaningful learning in general. He explains how and why critical 
thinking represents not onty a set of skills but also a set of commitments and mental traits. He 
discusses the significance, for example, of intellectual courage, intellectual humility, and 
fairmindedness, which he argues we as educators often don't foster. 

Professor Paul uses a variety of everyday examples to make clear how critical thinking cuts 
atrcss the curriculum and is significant at every grade level. He underscores the growing consen- 
sus In the fi^; J as to the meaning and nature of critical thinking as well as the wide variety of 
dimensions i * \ that need further exploration. (50 minutes) 

69. Supervision for Critical Self-Reflection upon Teaching — Richard Paul. David 
Perkins 

How do we help teachers engage in critical thinking in the strong sense and develop those 
dispositions, such as intellectual humility and openess to diversity, that are fundamental to criti- 
cal inquiry? In this session. Professors Paul and Perkins model a teaching episode followed by a 
post obseivation conference. The purpose of the conference is to exemplify processes designed to 
help adults become more analytic and reflective about their own performance. This process is 
related to the research on staff development, adult growth, metacognition and achievement moti- 
vation. (90 minutes) 

70« Culture and Critical Thinking: The Danger of Group- or Culture-bound 
Thought — Richard Paul, Carol Tavris 

One danger for thought is social or cultural blindness. In this case our critical thinking 
results in misjudgments of others. Another, but opposite, danger is the refusal to make any Judg- 
ments about any culture but our own. In this session, Richard Paul and Carol Tavris discuss the 
nature and significance for education of these deepseated problems. The issue is, in other words, 
how can we so structure instruction so that students learn how to recognize and overcome their 
group-bound and culture-bound thinking? (90 minutes) 

71* What Makes Science Concepts Hard to Understand? — David Perkins 

The learning of science with genuine understanding has emerged as a prest. ""g educational 
problem not onty in pre-university education but even at the university level. Science "miscon- 
ceptions" prove prevalent in students even after a year or two of physics or chemistry. In this ses- 
sion. Professor Perkins explores through examples some of the factors that lead to deeply rooted 
misunderstandings of scientific concepts and examines some of the educational strategies that 
might serve to help students toward real comprehension. (90 minutes) 

72. What the Mind is Made Of — David Perkins 

The mind can be conceived and modeled in innumerable ways. Two contemporary views of 
the nature of mind strike a particularly provocative contrast. Alan Newell, in his SOAR model, 
proposes that the mind is a "production system," a computer-like mechanism that operates by 
checking for what the situation of the moment is and then "firing" an action that responds more 
or less appropriately to the situation. In seemingly stark contrast, Marvin Minsky, in his "society 
of mind* model, proposes that ttie mind is composed of a loose society of semi-autonomous sub- 
minds — "agencies'* that have veiy specialized jobs. In this session. Professor Perkins ponders 
whether the question, "What is the mind made of?" even makes sense, and what kind of sense it 
might make. (90 minutes) 

75. The Administrator's Role in Thinking Instruction — Vincent R. Ruggiero 

In this session, Professor Ruggiero advances the idea that administrators have an important role 
to play in the thinking movement, a role upon which the ultimate success of the movement could 
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well depend. He examines the nature of this role, identifies numerous ways in which administrators 
can promote and facilitate thinking instruction in their schools or colleges, and discusses the bene- 
fits such initiatives will bring to administrators themsehres and to their institutions. (90 minutes) 

76. What is the ^propriate Role of Critical Thinking In Pre-Service Bducation? — 

Richard Paul. Robert Swartz 

In this session. Dr. Swartz and Dr. Paul examine the following: if public school teach eis are 
tc foster critical thinking in all of their teaching, how should pre-service education be designed to 
accomplish this end? What are some of the obstacles and dilenmias to be faced in moving in this 
direction? (90 minutes) 

77. Thinking Critically about Emotion — and the Role of Emotion in Critical 
Thinking — Carol Tavris 

Historically, philosophers and psychologists have divided emotion and cognition into two 
camps: the "bestial* and the "human," the irrational and the rational, the bad and the good. One 
implication of this perspective has been that emotion is death to critical thinking; that human 
beings would be able to think logically and sohre their problems if only they didn't have those 
nasty old mammalian emotions in the wa^'. In her presentation. Dr. Tavris discusses how new 
research is breaking down old dichotomies: for example, the role of cognition in generating emo- 
tion; the role of emotional arousal in influencing thought; and ways in which cognition can be 
"irrational" and emotion "rational." (90 minutes) 

81* What Are State Departments of Education Doing About Critical Thinking? — 

Ken Bumgamer, Fran Claggett, William Geffrey, Mark Weinstein 

This panel explores the general approaches being used to facilitate the mfusion of critical 
thinking into the curriculum in three vanguard states: Washington, California and New York. (90 
minutes) 

84. State Wide Critical Thinking Testing in California: What Has It and What Has 
It Not Accomplished? — Robert Ennis, Jan Talbot, Perry Weddle 

The nature and impact of mandated statewide critical thinking testing in California is consid- 
ered by the panel. (90 minutes) 

90. Integrating Teaching for Thinking into Mainstream Classroom Instruction — 

Robert Swartz and Jane Rowe 

Robert Swartz and Jane Rowe of the Critical and Creative Thinldng Program at the University 
of Massachusetts, Boston demonstrate and discuss lessons and techniques that infuse a focu« on 
critical thinking into classroom instruction by restructuring traditional content. The concept of 
critical thinking that is utilized is discussed as well as issues about the structure of instructional 
programs in schools and school systems that can foster this kind of integration. (90 minutes) 

91. Infusing Critical Thinking into Subject Matter Instruction: The Problem of 
Restructuring Instruction — Richard Paul 

Putting the critical thinking movement into a historical perspective, Richard Paul gives his 
assessment of what is most essential: the need to transform instruction in all academic subjects. 
He argues for the following changes: a) from a content-dense to a content-deep curriculum, h) 
from a data-oriented to issue-oriented content, c) from teacher-centered lo student-centered 
instruction, d) from recitation-centered or lecture-centered to activity-centered learning, e) from 
thought-discouraging to thought-provoking assignments, J) from lock-step to flexibility-paced 
instruction, and g) from a didactic to a critical concept of education. This requires school-wide or 
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college-wide articulations of a philosophy of education that makes clear how the basic critical 
thinking objectives are harmonized with each other and infused in a coherent and concrete way 
into all subject matter instruction. (90 minutes) 

92* Designing an Elementary or Middle School Inservice Program for Infusing 
Critical Thinking into Subject Matter Instruction — Richard Paul 

Richard Paul provides a general model for designing an inservice program for elementary or 
middle schools. After sketching out a brief overview of the problem, discussion follows. Practical, 
long-range strategies for a progressively deeper integration of critical thinking into subject matter 
instruction is emphasized. (90 minutes) 

94. Facilitating Critical and Creative Thinking Dispositions in Children — Alma M. 
Swartz 

While many in the field of critical and creative thinking acknowledge the importance of the 
need to teach for critical and creative thinking dispositions, the stress has been on the discrete 
critical and creative thinking skills. Based on the assumption that teaching for critical and cre- 
ative thinking attitudes and dispositions, such as openmindedness, or the tendency to seek rea- 
sons, is a necessaiy precondition to the acquisition and transfer of the discrete skills. Alma 
Swartz explores the idea of primary critical and creative thinking dispositions which underly and 
impel critical and creative thought. 

The primary dispositions are categorized and explored as these interact with critical and 
creative thinking skills. A discussion of the ways in which cultural bias, as expressed in our 
schools, often runs counter to the child's natural inclination toward critical and creative thought 
is provided, with suggestions for the encouragement and facilitation of the dispositions as a means 
of ensuring the attainment of critical and creative thinking skills in the classroom. (90 minutes) 

95. The Pte-Service Preparation of Teachers for Critical Thinking: The Montclair 
State College Model — Nicholas Michelli, Wendy Oxman, Mark Weinstein, John Barell 

This session is a presentation and discussion of the model adopted at Montclair State College 
for infusing the teaching of critical thinking into the undergraduate pre-service teacher education 
program. Building upon a tradition of work in the field of critical thinking at Montclair State 
College, including the Institute for the Advancement of Philosophy for Children and Project THIS- 
TLE: Thinking. Skills in Teaching and Learning, faculty have worked to revise the undergraduate 
program in light of proposed national standards for the preparation of teachers and recommen- 
dations of such groups as the Carnegie Forum on Education and the Economy. Key features of 
the program, including: the training of public school personnel to work with prospective teachers, 
the development and implementation of a new course within the undergraduate teacher educa- 
tion sequence on teaching for critical thinking, and revisions of all elements of the undergraduate 
teacher education curriculum are designed to foster and support teaching for critical thinking. A 
definition of critical thinking, goals for the program, and a philosophy for the program is shared 
with participants and discussed. (9G minutes) 

97. Critical Thinking Staff Development — Charlie Blatz, Ken Bumgamer, Matthew 
Llpman, John Barell, Mark Weinstein, Nicholas Michelli 

This panel surveys both short*. srm development projects, such as awareness workshops, 
and long-term projects, such as district-wide planning, assessment, and budgetary support, 
K-12. (90 minutes) 
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103. Think and Tliink Again! — Jan Talbot 

Jan Talbot presents exciting materials and innovative strategies for strong sense critical 
thinking that teachers have found to be most effective m K-12 classrooms in Sacramento 
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County's seventeen school districts and in districts throughout the state. The materials are 
aligned with California's new Frameworks for math, science, language arts, and history-social 
science. Student work and new ways of assessing the effectiveness of student efforts to think 
critically are also presented. (90 minutes) 

105. Preparing Teachers for Critical Thinking: A National Perspective — David 
Martin, Nicholas Michelli, David Imig 

If we are to be successful in infusing the teaching of critical thinking into our schools, we 
mu*^t prepare new teachers to be sensitive to critical thinking and skilled in its implementation 
across the disciplines at the elementary level and within their disciplines at the secondary level. 
This need is especially critical if the projections that 50% of the work force of teachers will 
change within the next five to ten years are accurate. In addition to attending to the needs of new 
teachers, we must continue to assist in the professional development of practicing teachers as 
well. Efforts to develop national standards for the preparation of teachers who are capable of 
teaching for critical thinking are described and discussed. Model programs for the pre-service 
and in-service preparation of teachers are also discussed. (90 minutes) 

106. A Critical Connection — George Hanford 

There is a critical connection between what the Scholastic Aptitude Test measures and what 
critical thinking is all about. Those who call either for the abolition of our major modifications in 
the SAT or for a substantial decrease in its use overlook that important connection between the 
assessment of verbal and mathematical reasoning and the infusion of critical thinking into sub- 
ject matter instruction. Is the connection, as suggested, critical? Is it understood? Does it need 
clarification? What will happen to SAT scores if the infusion succeeds? (90 minutes) 

107. Teaching Critical Thinking Across the Curriculum: an Approach Through 
Specific Courses — Gerald Nosich 

Initiating a program in critical thinking across the curriculum requires doing two tasks that 
ofien seem opposed. First, you need to induce a unified idea of critical thinking (skills, attitudes, 
values) in both teachers and students, so that what is learned in one course can be seen to be 
transferable to other, different courses and situations. Second, if you're teaching a course in the 
social sciences, you want the critical thinking skills to be integrated with the needs of teaching 
social sciences, and so you need methods and examples geared specifically to that discipline. 
Gerald Nosich covers both tasks but, instead of concentrating on what all critical thinking has in 
common, he concentrates on individual courses in Social Sciences (History, P.sychology, 
Sociology), Humanities (English Literature, Fine Arts. Music), Natural Sciences, and Physical 
Education. In each case. Professor Nosich offers some specific and practical methods for teaching 
critical thinking in that particular discipline. (90 minutes) 

108. The American High School: What Needs to Be Done to Prepare Students for 
College — George Hanford, Richard Paul 

George Hanford and Richard Paul informally discuss what high schools need to do to prepare 
students for college. (90 minutes) 

110. Social Constraints on Critical Thinking and Educational Reforms: An 
International Perspective — Marek Zelazkiewicz 

There is no society without constraints on critical thinking. Ethnocentrism, areas of "taboo," 
unnoticable blank spots, unrevealed routine thinking, etc., can differ in various societies but do exist 
in each one. There is no social system without limitations on educational reforms. Conservative 
social groups, dependence of schools on other institutions, limited resources, complexity of the 
changes, the time factor, etc., can buiy even the best reform. Marek Zelazkiewicz demonstrates how 
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e:q>eriences from the Soviet Union, Poland and other countries can help to identify social obstacles 
for successful educational change and what can be done to avoid these obstacles. (90 minutes) 

111. Critical Thinking Across the Disciplines: An Ecological Approach — Mark 

Weinstein, Wendy Oxman 

The relevance of critical thinking requires its broad application. A natural adjunct to a spe- 
cialized course in critical thinking is its infusion in courses in various academic disciplines. An 
ecological approach affords a model for infusion, the goal is to empower students to. understand 
the principles and values implicit in the subjects they take and to expose the presuppositions 
that structure the educational milieu in which they function. (90 minutes) 

114. Why Is It Imperative to Distinguish Weak Sense from Strong Sense Critical 
Thinking? A Challenge to All Comers — Richard Paul 

Various reasons have been advai ced for abandoning the distinction between weak sense and 
strong sense critical thinking. Richard Paul responds to these concerns and explains why the 
distl action Is essential to the field. (90 minutes) 

115. Mini-Critical Thinking Course: Assignments that Stimulate Critical Thinking 

— M. Neil Browne, Stuart Keeley 

Most of the time spent practicing critical thinking is focused on out-of-class assignments. To 
be effective, those assignments must be consistent with a coherent method of critical thinking. 
This workshop uses the model of critical thinking, presented in Asking the Right Questions, as a 
basis for organizing assignments to develop specific critical thinking skills and attitudes. 
Numerous assignments that can be used in any classroom are illustrated. Participants share 
critical thinking assignments that they have found to be effective. (90 minutes) 

116. Critical Thinking and Literature — Stephen Marx, Jonah Raskin, Donald Lazere 
This panel surveys means of emphasizing critical thinking in high school and college litera- 
ture courses. (90 minutes) 

117. On the Nature of Critical Thinking — Richard Paul, Connie Misslmer, Robert 
Ennls, Gerald Noslch 

This panel discusses definitions of critical thinking and their applications to classroom prac- 
tice at all levels, K-U. (90 minutes) 

118. Designing Staff Development that Models Thinking Skills — Ken Bumgarner 
This presentation features a practical and workable design for staff de\'elopment in thinking 

skills that can be adapted to any level— school, district, regional or state. Based on information 
processing theory, the components of effective staff development design suggested by Joyce and 
Showers, Knowles and others are coupled with techniques for managing change effectively. The 
design involves participants in immediate active processing and moves them to an application 
level with commitment to implement, using an adaptation of Fogartys *Thinklng Log/ The tech- 
niques designed for workshop presentation are equally adaptable for classroom teaching. Actual 
conferences employing the design are described. (90 minutes) 

119. Mini-Critical Thinking Course: Critical Thinking and Advertising — Ralph 



Why should a mini-course on critical thinking bother with advertising? First, advertising is 
an important part of the cultural and information environment and, hence, cannot be ignored. 
Second, advertising is one of the most powerful communications, persuaders, and shapers of val- 
ues and attitudes that has ever existed. Third, advertising often presents itself as argumentation 
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and reasoning but, in fact, rarety works at that level. The logic of advertising is not the logic of 
argiunentation. Students need to leam how to analyze advertisements and what to watch for, 
and this docs not mean combing ads for fallacies, as some have suggested. Finally, there is a fair 
amount of mythology and self-deception in consumer attitudes about and responses to advertis- 
ing. The premise of the mini-course, then, is that advertising is a territory rich in materials for 
the student of critical thinking. The instructor demonstrates why and brings with him numerous 
examples. (90 minuter) 

120. Remodeling Lesson Plans in Middle School and High School to Infuse Critical 
Thinking — Richard Paul 

To remodel lesson plans is to develop a critique of one or more lessons and formulate one or 
more new lessons based on that critical process. This process allows teachers to take existing 
material and restructure it to incoiporate critical thinking strategies. In this presentation, 
Richard Paul maximizes participant involvement in analyzing, assessing, and constructing 
remodelled lesson plans. (90 minutes) 

122. The Montclair State College Institute for Critical Thinking's Approach to 
Critical Thinking Across the Curriculum — Nicholas Michelli, Wendy Oxman, John 
Barell, MarkWeinstein 

The Institute for Critical Thinking has been established at Montclair State College, to support 
and enrich faculty development efforts toward critical thinking as an educational goal. The pri- 
mary purpose of the Institute is to serve as a catalyst in the development of educational excel- 
lence across the curriculum at the college level. A collaborative, multi-disciplinary approach has 
been initiated, with attention to the study of both the theoretical aspects of critical thinking 
across the disciplines and their implications for teaching and learning at the college level. In 
addition, the Institute has assumed a leadership role in helping other colleges and schools to 
incorporate thinking skills into their curricula. 

As a state-funded project designed to promote educational reform at a multipurpose state col- 
lege, as a faculty development project involving interdepartmental collegial collaboration, and as a 
project with inter-instltutlonal responsibilities, the Institute for Critical Thinking serves as a model 
for understanding the effects of selected change efforts within similar institutional settings. (90 
minutes) 

125. Empowering Teachers and Students Toward Critical Thinking: K-12 — John 
Barell 

This session introduces participants to a program that focuses upon empowering students, 
teachers and administrators with strategies for improving performance, achievement, and the 
quality of life in schools. Based upon research on staff development, the nature of thinking, and 
strategic planning for success, this program fosters more self- direction and independent thinking 
through goal-setting, infusion of problem solving/critical inquiry throughout the curriculum, and 
written reflection upon our own thinking processes. Participants will practice these programmat- 
ic elements. (90 minutes) 

127. Teaching Critical Thinking in the Strong Sense: The Practitioner's 
Perspective — Noreen Miller, Ross Hunt, Karen Jensen, Chris Vetrano 

In this panel, teachers share classroom ideas they have successfully implemented for teach- 
ing strong-sense critical thinking in grades K-12. (90 minutes) 
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128. Cttltisral literacy and Critical Thinking: Where E»D. Hirsch Is Right, Where 
He la Wrong* and What Is Likely to Come of His Influence — Richard Paul 

E.D. Hlrsch's recent best seUer, Cultxiral Literacy, has sent educators scurrying around, mak- 
ing enormous lists of names, events, and facts to which students are to be exposed on the theory 
that even a superficial recognition of these is essential to reading what is in print. On this view, 
the fundamental reason why students are poor readers is that they lack the background informa- 
tion presupposed in what they read. Richard Paul spells out where Hirsch's analysis is mislead- 
ing and apt to reinforce more "trivial pursuit" in the classroom. (90 minutes) 

133. Critical Thinking Testing: Recent Developments — Robert Ennis. Stephen 

Norris. George Hanford 

A panel of experts in critical thinking testing discuss positive developments toward testing for 
strong-sense critical thinking. (90 minutes) 
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Audiotape Library 

1. Richard Paul Teaching Critical Thinking in the Strong Sense in Elementaxy, 
Secondary, and Higher Education 

2. Stephen Norris Varietiea of Critical Thinking Tests: Their Design and Use 
8. Gus Bagakis The Myth of the Passive Student 

10. Dianne Remain Faculty Development in Critical Thinking 

12. Vincent Ryan Ruggiero A Holistic Approach to Thinking Instruction 

13. Joseph Williams Solving Problems in Writing 

14. Ralph Johnson Mini Critical Thinking Course: Information and the Mass Media 

16. Gerald Nosich On Teaching Critical Thinking 

17. Edward Damcr Can a Creationist Be a Critical Thinker? 

18. Debbie Walsh The AFT Critical Thinking Project: The Hammond, IN Pilot 

20. Edys Quellmalz Teaching Thinking Strateglec Across the Ciurrlculum — The Higher 
Order Thinking (HOT Project: Secondary Level 

22. David Hyerle Design for Thinking: Making Sense In the Classroom 

23. Richard Paul Workshop on the Art of Teaching Critical Thinking In thft Strong Sense 

24. Edys Quellmalz Teaching Thinking Strategies Across the Ciurrlculum — The Higher 
Order Thinking (H O T) Proj:!ct: Elementary Level 

28. M. Neil Browne, Stuart Keeley Classroom Assignments that Encourage Critical 
Thinking 

29. Jack Lochhead Teaching Kids to Argue: Inciting Riot in the Classroom 

30. Elinor McKinney Models for Teaching Higher Order Thinking: Introduction 

33. Vivian Rosenberg Introducing Affective Awareness as a Critical Thinking Skill 

34. Robert H. Ennis A Conception of Critical Thinking 

35. Richard Paul Mini Critical Thinking Course: The Nature of Critical Thinking Through 
Socratlc Interrogation 

36. Connie DeCapite Language Arts and Critical Thinking for Remedial and Bilingual 
Students 

37. Ralph Johnson Getting Clear About Vagueness 

41. Dianne Romain Strong Sense Critical Thinking In Junior High School Social Studies 
43. David Perkins Knowledge as Design In the Classroom 

45. Vincent Ryan Ruggiero Mini Critical Thinking Coiurse: Dispositions: The Neglected 
Aspect of Thinking Instruction 

46. Chuck Blondino. Ken Bumgarner Effective Design for Critical Thinking Inservice 

50. Peny Weddle How to Appeal to Authority 

51. Debbie Walch Integrating Critical Thinking Skills Into the K-12 Corricuium 
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63. Hiomas Jackson Philosophy for Children 

64. J. Anthony Blair Mini Critical Thinking Coiirse: Using Arguments to Decide What to 
Believe 

65« Michael Rich Moral Argmnents as a Means of Introducing Critical Thinking Skills to 
Elementary School Students 

66. Judy Hirsch Teaching Critical Thinking Skills to Students In Remedial Classes: 
Feuerstein's Theories on Cognitive Modifiability 

67. John Feare Counseling as a Critical Thinking Activity 

68. Ira Shor A Paolo Freire Workshop in Critical Thinking: **Dialogue** and 
''Desociallzation*' in the Classroom 

73. David Perkins, Richard Paul Critical Thinking's Original Sin: Round Two 

74. Robert Swartz. Jane Rowe Integrating Teaching for Thinking into Mainstream 
Classroom Instruction 

79. Peter £. Kneedler California State Department of Education Program: Overview of K- 
12 Critical Thinking Assessment in California 

85. Linda M Phillips The Role of Critical Thinking in Reading Comprehension 

86. John Barell, David Perkins Coaching Teachers Who Teach Critical Thinking 

89. Diane F Halpern Critical Thinking Across the Curriculum: Practical Suggestions for 
Ptonioting Critical Thinking in Every Classroom 

90. Peter Kneedler California State Department of Education Program: Evaluation of 
Critical Thinking in California's New Statewide Assessment of History and Social 
Science 

94. Ogden Morse, Geoffrey Scheurman Projects for Integrating Critical Thinking 

96. Jane Rowe Reshaping the Elementary School Curriculum to Infuse Teaching for 
Thinking 

102. Robert Ennis How to Write Critical Thinking Test Questions 

104. John Chaffee Mini C? Ulcal Thinking Course: Critical and Creative Problem-Solving 

109. M. Neil Browne. Stuart Keel^ Bridging the Gap Between Teachers* Verbal Allegiance to 
Critical Thinking and Their Actual Behavior 

111. J. Anthony Blair Problems with Teaching How to Use Argiunents to Decide What to 
Believe 

112. Jeny Cummings. Ira dark Critical Thlnkhig and the History-Social Science 
Curriculum, K-8 

114. Alita Letwin A Conceptual Citizenship Education Curriculum: Examining and 
Evaluating the Fundamental Ideas of Privacy and Responsibility 

121 . Jeny Cummings. Ira Clark Critical Thinking and the History Social Science 
Curriculum. 9-12 

122 . Linda Zlmmerer, Zack Taylor California State Department of Education Program: 
Process Skill Assessment in Science 

123. Peter Blewett Learning is a Cr^^'stal: A Project Method for Teaching Critical and 
Creative Thinking in the Social Sciences 

130* Elinor McKinney Models for Teaching Higher Order Thinking. Demonstration 
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134 . David Perkins The PotdblUty of Invention 

135. John Chaffee Teaching Critical Thinking AcroM the Curriculum 

136 . Richard Paul Critical Thinking: The SUte of the Field 

137 . David Perkins Real Worid Reasoning and How it Grows 

139 . Albert Shanker Critical Thinking and Educational Reform 

140. Edward Glaser The Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking ^pralsal 

141 . Edys QueUmalz Teaching Critical Thinking K-3 

142. Ronald Brandt Approaches to Teaching Thinking 

143. Vincent Ruggiero Teaching Critical Thinking Across the CoUege Curriculum 

144. David Perkins, Richard Paul Critical Thinking's Original Sin: An Exploration of the 
Causes of Monological Thinking 

146 . Kevin OReilly Teaching for Critical Thinking about Historical Interpretation 

147. Michael Rich Critical Thinking in Grades 4-6 

148. Richard Paul, Perry Weddle, Robert Ennis A Continuum of History-Social Science 
Critical Thinking Skills for Grades 3-12 

149. Tony Johnson Philosophy for Children: An Approach to Critical Thinking 

150. Ronald Braadt Issues in Teaching Thinking 

151 . Ronald Giere Understanding Scientific Reasoning 

153 . Maiy Ann Wolff According to Whom? — Analyzing Our Own and Other's Frames of 
Reference 

154 . Art Costa Teaching for Intelligent Behavior 

159. Joseph Williams Writing and Thinking: 3 Myths/3 Tru(?)ths 
161. David Perkins Knowledge as Dc»i;jn 

166 . Dan Dolan Teaching Problem Solving Strategies 

167 . Jonathan Adler Philosophical Problems in Everyday Rea? /iilng 

169 . Stephen Norris Validating Critical Thinking Teste 

170. Richard Paul Overview of K-12 Critical Thinking Assessment in California 

173 . Connie DeCaplte Using Critical Thinking with Remedial and/or Bilingual Studente 

175. Mary Ann Wolff Beyond the Scientific Method: Can Our Schools Encourage Reflective 
Thinking? 

176 . Stephen Norris Evaluating Ability to Appraise Observations 

177 . Antoinette Worsham. Anita Stockton The Thinking Sklllr Inclusion Process — An 
Instructional Model 

179. Ralph Johnson On Reasoning 

182 . Dennis Rohatyn Critical Thinking In Radio & Television 

184 . TeJ Pandqr Problem Solving in Statewide Math Assessment 

185 . Tom Sachse Process Skill Assessment in Science 
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186. Ginny Epstein Where Wild Things Are: An Inquiry into Values in ChUdrcn*» Literature 

187 . Jan Talbot Eraluation of Critical Thinking Skills Through Direct Writing Assessment 

191 . Rita King Teaching Critical Thinking SkiUs in the Classroom 

192 . T. Edward Damcr A No-Text ^proach to Teaching Critical Thinking 

193 . Ian Wright Carol LaBar An Introduction to Ftactical Reasoning 

197 . Alice Scofleld Higher Order Thinking Skills !n Reading/Writing SUtewide Assessment 

200 . Richard Paul Teaching CriUcal Thinking: SkiU, Commitment and the CriUcal Spirit, 
Kindergarten through Graduate School 

201 . Carol Tavris Thinking Critically about Emotion — snd the Role of Emotion in Critical 
Thinking 

202 . Perry Wcddlc Deeds and Words: CriticalThlnking Activities through CritJcal Thinking 
Vocabulary 

204 . M. Neil Browne Designing Faculty Development Programs for Integrating Critical 
Thinking Across the Curriculum 

207. Robert Ennis Writing Critical Thinking TesU, Fart I 

210 . Mark Weinstein critical Thinking and Moral Education 

211 . David Perkins What Makes Science Concepts Hard to Understand? 

212 . Jan Talbot Effective Integration of Critical Thinking Across the Curriculum: Johnny 
and Jane Can Think 

213. Robert Swartz, Richard Paul What Is the Juppropriate Role of Critical Thinking in Pre- 
Serrice Education? 

217. Robert Ennis Writing Critical Thinking Tests» Fart II 

218. Gerald Nosich Mini-Critical Thinking Course: Constructing Arguments for Opposing 
Points of View 

219. Ogdcn Morse Subject Matter and Moral Development in Domain Specific Classrooms 

222. Eugene Gaiver Faculty Development for Critical Thinking 

223. Richard Paul Critical Thinking SUff Development: Developing Faculty Critical 
Thinking and Critical Teaching Skills 

228. Douglas Martin A Definition of Critical Thinking for Science Instruction. K-12 

229. William Dorman Coming to Grips with the Mass Media 

230. M. Neil Browne, Stuart M Kecley Questioning Strate^es that FacUltate Critical 
Thinking 

231. Connie DeCapite Critical Thinking through Thematic Units 

237. Linda M. Phillips The Design and Development of a Test of Inference Ability in 
Reading Comprehension 

240. Robert Swartz A Framework for Infusing Critical Thinking into Science Instruction 

243. George ColUson Supposing in Geometry and Algebra: Induction and Computers in the 
Mathematics Currlcuium 

244. Uuren Coodley Math Without Fear: Teaching Students Critical Thinking about Math 
Education, Technology, and the Tyranny of the Right Answer 
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245. T. Edward Damer Te«ching Critical Thinking with Frcth Real-Life Argument* 
251. Dianne Remain Faculty Dcrelopment in Critical Thinking 

254. Stuart Keeley Beyond the Term Paper: Designing AaaignmenU that Encourage Critical 
Thinking 

255. Ann Kcnvin Ignorance, Illumination and Inqtiiry 

257. Roy Erickson Celebrating the Bicentennial of the Constitution through Materials and 
ActiTities which Emphasize Critical Thinking 

261. Harvey Slegcl. David Peridns. Carol Ta\Tis. Wes Hilar Psychology and Critical Thinking: 
The Affective Dimension 

262. Vincent Ryan Ruggiero The Administrator's Role in Thinking Instruction 

263. Joanne Kurflss Successful Models for Developing Critical Thinking in the CoUege 
Classroom 

268. Edward D'Angelo Teaching Critical Thinking in Third and Fifth Grade 

269. George Collison Problem Solving in the Writing Curriculum 

271. T. Edward Damer Can Critical Thinking Save Us From Relativism? 

272. Richard Paul Lesson Plan RemodeUing: A Strategy for Critical Thinking Staff 
Development 

273. David Perkins^. Richard Paul Supervision for Critical Self-Reflection upon TcHchlng 

274. Donald LazetiJ, Glen Irvln. Jere Jones, Fred Korn. Rexford Brown. George Hanford Critical 
Thinking aM Curricular Reform in Secondary and Higher Education 

276. John Alexander, Nancy Shea, Pat Harvcson. Kerry Anderson. Cindy Korach The 
Philosophy For Children Program at Elk Grove School District: A Report 

278. Sharon Bailin The Myths of Creativity 

281. J. S. Porter How to Expose and Conect Assumptions 

284. Art Costa What Human Beings Do When They Behave Intelligently and How They Can 
Become More So 

290. Ian Wright Decision-Making and Critical Thinking for Elementary School Students 

292. Paul Baker Preparing WeU Informed Citizens: A Critical Thinking Approach for Social 
Studies 

296. Ann Kerwln Making the Most Out of Nothing: Looking CriticaUy and Creatively at 
Absences, Silences, Things Ignored and Things-To-Be 

297. David Perkins What the Mind is Made Of 

299. Mark Weinstein. Ken Bumgarner. Fran Claggett, William Geffrey What Are State 
Departments of Education Doing About Critical Thinking? 

302. Dianne Romain Critical Thinking, Creativity, and Play 

303. M. NeU Browne. Stuart Keel^ Mini-Critical Thinking Coarse: 1 he Unnecessary Tension 
Between Values Analysis and Critical Thinking 

306. Sheldon Berman A Thinking Skills Model for Teaching About Controversial Issues 

308. Alec Fisher Critical Thinking and A Key Question 

309. Judith Collison Critical Thinking in the Classroom: Information, Implication, Inference 
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310. Jan Talbot Teaching Thinking Strategies Across the Curriculum: The Higher Order 
Thinking (HOT) Project 

311. Richard Paul, Carol Tavris Culture and Critical Think>ng: The Danger of Group-Bound 
Thought 

312. Paul Baker. Ian Wright Critical Thinking and Social Studies 

314. Ann Kenvin. Marlys Witte Learning and Teaching the Unknown Pathway to Finding 
''InteUectual Virgues** 

315. Donald Hatcher Critical Thinking Techniques and Methodological Absolutism 

318. Judi Hlrsch Combatting the Tyranny of Standardized ^'Intelligence" Tests 

319. Abelardo Brenes Critical Thinking in Costa Rica 

322. Ftan Claggett Jan Talbot. Linda Phillips Reading. Writing, and Critical Thinking 

323^ Alice laguinta. Sharon Scull. Chuck Weiderhold. Joel Peterson.Theresa Booker Critical 
^ Thin5dng Programs: Strategies for Implementing the Teaching of Critical Thinking 

324. Gus Bagakis Teaching Critical thinking — A World View Approach 

325. Dianne Romain. Sarah Taylor Academic Partnership: Critical Thinking and Social 
Studies 

328. Eugene Ganrer Rhetoric and Logic in Critical Thinking 

329. M. Neil Browne. Stuart M. Keeley. Nancy K. Kubasek, Andrea M. Giampetro Arc We Really 
Teaching CriUcal Thinking?: How Would We Know? 

332. David Perkins. Richard Paul. Sharon Bailin. Lou Miller Can One Think Critically 
Without Thinking Creatively? Can One Think Creatively Mthout Thinking 
CriticaMy? 

333. Abelardo Brenes Critical Thinking and the Ethics of Development 

334. Donald Hatcher Critical Thinking and Ethical Absolutes 

335. Vivian Rosenberg Modifying Traditional Writing Instruction: Strategies to Facilitate 
CriUcal Thinking 

337. Joe Edwards. Allan Edwards. David Duran Strategies for Critical Thinking 
Implementation at North Humboldt Union High School District 

339. Rosemarie Bezerra-Nader Critical Thinking and English — An Integrated Curriculimi 

342. Perry Weddle. Jan Talbot. Robert Ennis SUtc Wide Critical Thinking Testing in 
California: What Has It and What Has It Not Accomplished? 

344. Judith Colllson Critical Thinking in the Classroom: Setting Goals 

346. William Payne American History on Trial 

348. Dianne Romain. Sarah Taylor Critical TliinkJng and High School Science 
352. Judi Hirsch. Gus Bagakis. Richard Lichfjnan Taking Care of Ourselves 

361. Richard Paul Infixsing Critical Thinking into Subject Matter Instruction: The Problem 
of Restructuring Instruction 

362. Richard Paul Designing an Elementary or Middle School Inservice Program for 
Infusing Critical Thinking into Subject Matter Instruction 
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363. Stephen Norrls, Douglas Martin. Robert Ennls. Robert Swartz Infusing Critical Thinking 
Into Math and Science 

364. Alma M; S\\'artz FaciliUting Critical and Creative Thinking Diipositions in Children 

366. John Barell, Nicholas Michelli. Wendy Oxman, Mark Weinsteln The Pre-Service 
Preparation of Teachers for Critical Thinking: The Montdair SUte College Model 

367. John Chaffee Practical Strategies for Teaching Critical Thinking in the Disciplines 

368. Linda M. Phillips Improving Inference Ability in Reading Comprehension 

369. Matthew Lipman Critical Thinking and Reliance upon Criteria 

370. Joe Edwards The Challenges of Keeping a Strong Staff Development/Critical 
Thinking Program On-Going with Enthusiasm and'Energy 

371. Howard Kahane Critical Thinking Courses as Preparation for Adidt Life in a 
Democratic Society 

372. ^Kate Sandberg Collaborative Learning: Making a Difference in Student Thinking 

379. Charlie Blatz, Ken Bumgamer, Matthew Lipman, John Barell, Mark Weinstein. Nicholas 
Michelli Critical Thinking Staff Development 

381. Gus Bagakls, Bemice Goldmark. Paul Baker, Dean Dorn. Eugene Labovitz Infusing 
Critical Thinking into Social Studies 

382. Wendy Oxman Project THISTLE: Thinking Skills in Teaching and Learning 

383. Sandra Black Teaching Analytical and Critical Thinking: An Inservice Training 
Program 

384. Stephen P. Norris The Disposition to Think Critically in Science 

385. Richard Paul Designing a High School or College Inservice Program for Infusing 
Critical Thinking into Subject Matter Instruction 

387. Thomas Jackson Philosophy for Children: A Hands-On Demonstration, K-2 Level 

388. Kenneth Chuska, John Meehan Activating Knowledge and Thinking In and Through 
Reading and Writing Activities 

392. John Meehan, Ken Bumgamer, John Barell, Wendy Oxman. Peter Kneedler Critical 
Thinking; What SUtes are Doing 

395. Mark Weinstein Integrating Thinking Skills into the Schools 

396. Jan Talbot Think and Think Again! 

398. Charlie Blatz Enhancing,the Use of Critical Thinking, K-12: Understanding and 
Designing a Schoolwide Staff Development Program 

400. Vincent Ryan Ruggiero "Ha! Hal Vm Thinking" 

404. John K Wilson Developing Critical Thinking Skills with Developmental Students 

407. Nigel Dower. Richard Paul, James Gray Critical Thinking and Global Problems 

408. David MarUn, Nicholas Michelli, David Imfg Preparing Teachers for Critical Thinking: A 
National Perspective 

409. Clinton Vickers Using the Mind Well: An Essential School 

412. Charlie Blate Enhancing the Use of Critical Thinking, K-12: Matters of Perspective 
414. Vincent Ryan Ruggiero Will Thinking Instruction Succeed? 
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415. Ross Hunt One Public School Teacher's Experience with Richard Paul's Critical 
Thinking Handbook in the ClaMroom 

418. Stuart Keeley Tipa for Teaching Critical Thinking; What StudenU Can Tell Us 

419. Marlys Mayfleld Teaching Awareness of Feelings: Friendly Recognition of Some Blocks 
to Critical Thinking 

420. George CoUison Practical Strategies for Using Computer Simulations as Critical 
Thinking and Problem Solving Tools in Social Studies. Science, and Mathematics 

421. George Hanford, Richard Paul The American High School: What Needs to Be Done to 
Prepare Students for College 

422. John Splalne Critical Viewing: Stimulant to CriUcal Thinking 

424. Robert Swartz Assessing the Quality of Student Thinking: Techniques for Classroom 
Teachers 

427. Noreen Miller Strong Siense Critical Thinking for Practitioners: A.Miscellany of 
Experiences and Interest 

428. Gerald Nosich Mini-Critical Thinking Course: Recognizing and Evaluating Misleading 
Statements 

429. Mark Weinstein, Wendy Oxman Critical Thinking Across the Disciplines: An Ecological 
Approach 

432. Peter Kneedler Differences Between Girls and Boys in History-Social Science 
Performance 

434. Frank Scardilli What Every Critical Thinking Educator Should Know About Law. 
Lawyers, and the Tyranny of Illusion 

437. George Collison Developing Skills in Definition and Analogical Reasoning: Practical 
Strategies for Teachers in the Subject Areas 

438. Karen Jensen. Matthew Llpman, Harvey Lape» Donald Lazere, Sharon Schwarze Infusing 
Critical Thinking into Humanities 

439. Lawrence Aronstein. Brendon Desllets. Robert Swartz Empowering Teachers to Reshape 
the School Curriculum to Infuse Teaching for Critical and Creative Thinking Part I 

441. John Barell, Mark Weinstein Reflective Supervision for Critical Thinking 

442. Richard Paul Why Is It Imperative to Distinguish Weak Sense from Strong Sense 
Critical Thinking? A Challenge to All Comers 

443. Lee Winocur IMPACT 

445. M. NeU Browne. Stuart Keeley Mini-Critical Thinking Course: Assignments that 
Stimulate Critical Thinking 

466. Angel Vlllarini Developing Skills. Concepts and Attitudes of Critical Thinking Through 
Academic Subject Matter (K-CoUege) 

448. Judi Hirsch Can Teaching Critical Thinking to Retarded Performers Improve Their 
School Achievement and Adjustment? 

451. Judith Collison Math-Think: Critical Thinking. Math Manipulatives and Piagetian 
Cognitive Stages in Elementory Mathematics 

454. Marlys Mayfleld Teaching Observation Skills: Making Perception Conscious 

457. Richard Paul Connie Missimer. Robert Ennis, Gerald Nosich On the Nature of Critical 
Thhiking 
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ResouKm for Teaching Critical Thinking 

460. Linda Bomstad. Susan MUls Finsen Teaching Critical Thinking Through Writing 

461. Joel Frtedman Philoaophy and Critical Thinking in Teacher Education: Or. How 
PhiloMphera* Forma Might Become Teachers* Content 

462. Ralph Johnson Mlni^^ritical Thinking Courae: Critical Thinking and Advertising 

465. Greg Sarris Storytelling in tiie Classroom: Crossing Those Vexed Chasms from 
Personal Narrative to Critical Discourse in the Culturally Diverse Classroom 

466. Jerrold Coombs Teaching Critical ConcepU and SUndards as Part of Subject Matter 

467. John DeLandtshcer Higher Level Thinking: A Basic Skill for All Students 

469.^ Judith Collison Evaluation cf Critical Thinking Skills Using the Format for Infusion of 

Thixiklng Skills Into the Curricidum 
471 . Richard Paul Remodelling Lesson Plans in Middle School and High School to Infuse 

Critical Thinkhig 

474. Nicholas Michelli. Wendy Oxman. John BareU. Mark Weinstein The Montclah: State 
College Institute for Critical Thinking's Approach to Critical Thinking Across the 
Curricidum 

476. Beau Jones The Strategic Teacher as a Critical Thinker 

477. Kevin 0*ReiUy Infusing Critical Thinking and Critical Viewing into Middle and High 
School Social Studies: Pbrt I 

478. WIU Robinson Are there General Rules for Thinking or Do We Need More "Content"? 

479. Ogden Morse Higher Order Thinking Skills in Domain Specinc Classrooms 

480. Lauren Coodley Activities that Promote Critical Thinking About the Natiure of 
Education 

481. Sharon ScuU Can ESL Students Learn that Critical Thinking Is More than 
Comprehension and Memorization? 

482. M. Neil Browne. Stuart Keeley Practical Lemons Learned from Teaching Critical 
Thinking for Twenty Tears 

485. Richard Paul. Vincent Ryan Ruggiero. Donald Lazere Culttural Literacy and Critical 
Thinking 

486. Greg Sarris. Ogden Morse. Bruce Ronk Infusing Critical Thinking into Language Arts 

487. Karen Jensen Making Connections— Critical Thinking in Foreign Language Learning 

488. John Barell Empowering Teachers and Students Towards Critical Thinking: K-12 

489. Robert Swartz Infusing Teaching for Critical and Creative Thinking into Standard 
Subject Area Instruction 

490. Paul Baker Fostering Critical Thinking for Administrators 

491 . Kevin O'Reilly Infusing Critical Thinking and Critical Viewing Into Middle and High 
School Social Studies: Part II 

492. WiUiam A. Dorman Mass Media and Critical Thinking 

493. Nigel Dower Thinking Globally 

496. Frank Scardilli The Critical Thinker's Guide to the Art of Negotiation and Conflict 
Resolution — ^Interpersonal to International 

499. Michael O'Loughlin Critical Pedagogy: A Necessary Prereqidsite for Critical Thinking 
In Schools 

501. Noreen Miller, Ross Hunt Karen Jensen. Chris Vetrano Teaching Critical Thinking In 
the Strong Sense: Practitioner's Perspective 

,502. Barbara Presseisen Teaching Thinking and At-Rlsk Students 
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503. Richard Paul Cultural literacy and Critical Tlitnldiig: Where D. Hirach la Right, 
Where He la Wrong, and What la Likely to Come of Hia Influence 

506. M. Neil Browne SeTen Keya to BffectiTe Faculty DeTelopment Workahopa: Stimulating 
Critical ThinUnf Acroaa the Curriculum 

507. John Chaflcc Critical literacy and Critical Thinking: Partnera in Education 
513. Rosemarie Bezerra-Nadcr Critical Thinking— Therapy for a World at Riak 
518. John Hanson The Ozfordahlre Skilla Programme 

520. Martha Rapp Haggard Developing Critical Thinking with the Directed Reading- ) 
Thinking ActlYity 

521 . T. Edward Damer Teaching Critical Thinking WlUiout a Text 

522. Nigel Dower Development and Critical Thinking 

526. Ann Kerwln. Martys Hearst Witte Ignorance and Critical Thinking Acroaa the Subject 
Matter Curriculum 

528. Karen Jensen. Norcen Miller. Joe Eciwards Critical Thinking K-12: The l^ractitioner*a 
Ptrapective 

531 . Donald Hatcher Critical Thinking and Ethical Valuea 

533. J. Robert Hanson Stylea of Thinking for Critical* Creative and Conceptual Thinking 

535. Anatole Anton. Gus Bagakis Critical TItinking aa Power 

536. Carol LaBar But Pirat We Muat Diatlnguiah 

537. Heidi Kreklau Teaching Critical Thinking to the Learning Dlaabled 

541 . Vincent ComiskQr A Courae in Problem-Solying Skilla for Adult Undergraduatea 

542. Robert Ennis. Stephen Norris. George Hanford Critical Thinking Teating: Recent 
DeTelopmenta 

544. William Payne The Queationable Reaearch Paper 

545. Carolyn Sweers Socratic Teaching Reriaited 

546. Kosemarie Bezerra-Nader Critical Thinking and English— An Integrated Curriculum 

547. J. Robert Hanson Teaching Strategiea for Promoting Conceptual Thinking (Concept 
Attainment and Concept Development) 

549. Judi Hirsch Paolo Freire*a Pedagogy 

560. Ruth Harcfy Identifying Learning Stylea Providea Linka for Critical Thinking Acrosa 
the Curriculum 

561 . Dolo Brooking Vlaual Art and Critical Thinking: Analyzing the Art of Social Protest 

562. Bruce Ronk Computera and Writera: A Challenge to Critical Thinking 

563. Carol Knight Analysing Argumenta in History and the Social Sciences: An 
Interdisciplinary Problem and Approach 

564. Ann Kerwln. Marlys Hearst Witte Advanced Ignorance 
566. Sandra Meucci Critical Thinking in Human Services 

569. Lawrence Aronstein. Brendan Desilets. Robert Swartz Empowering Teachers to Reshape 
the School Curriculum to Infuse Teachhig for Critical and Creative Thinking, Part II 
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Order Form 

(Photocopy This Form to Order) 

Rates: PaxchaM — $7. 50 per tape 

Poatage and Handling — $1.50 for first tape, add $.25 for each additional tape 
California Residents add 6% sales tax 



Make check or Purchase Order Payable lb: SSU Academic Foundation (U.S. dollars only 
please; no stamps or foreign monies) 

Please Mall Order Form and Payment To: Center for CrlUcal Thinking & Moral Critique. 
Sonoma State University. Rohnert Park. OA 94928 USA 



Tape # 



Title 



Name: 
Address: 



Phone: 



Total # Tapes Ordered Total Enclosed 



Note: Please do not give Post Office Boxes. UPS will not deliver to them. 
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Annual Confe**ence on Critical Thinking 

E^reiy year in ths first week of August, the Center hosts the oldest and largest critical thinking 
conference. In 1988, the conference had over 100 presenters, nearly 300 sessions, and over 
1,000 registrants. The conference is designed to meet the needs and concerns of the widest vari- 
ety of educational levels. Practitioners, administrators, professors, and theoreticians regularly 
attend the conference. Many registrants have responsibilities for curriculum design and inservice 
training or particular subject matter concerns: math, science, language arts, social studies, 

humanities, fine arts Others are principal^ concerned with assessment issues, remediation, 

or preservice education. Still others want information about the relation of critical thinking to cit* 
izenship, to vocational or professional edticatlon, or to personal development Some are eager to 
explore the relation of critical thinking to the classic^ ideals of the liberal^^educated person and 
the free society or to world-wide social, economic, and moral issues. The conference discussions 
and dialogues that result from bringing together such a large number of committed critical 
thinkers with such a broad background of concerns are not only truty exciting but also rich in 
practical pay-ofTs. 



Please send me more information on the Center's annual conferences on Critical Thinking: 



Name: __ 
Address: 



Special interests (Grade levels. Subject, etc.) 
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Newly Relefised 
for Staff Development 



Lesson Plan Remodelling Videotape 

VHS 40 minutes 

to {wcompany the 
Critical Thinking Handbooks 

Write or call 
The Center 
for Critical Thinking 
(707) 664-2940 
Sonoma State University 
RohneH Park, CA 94928 
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Help Us **Remoder this Handbook 



In the spirit of good critical thinking, we want your assessment of this handbook and Ideas 
for its Improvement Your ideas might be rewarded with a scholarship to the next International 
Conference on Critical Thinking! 

Eraliiatloii: 

Here*s what I found most useful about the handbook: 



This is what I think is in need of change: 



V Here are my ideas for improving the handbook: 



Send evaluation to: Center For Critical Thinking; Sonoma State University; Rohnert Park, CA 
94928. 



Information About the Center for 
Critical Thinking and Moral Critique 

Sonoma State University 

The Center conducts advanced research, inscrvJce education programs, professional confer- 
ences, and disseminates information on critical thinking and moral critique. It is premised on 
the democratic ideal as a principle of social organization. That is, that it is possible 

so to structure the arrangements of society as to rest them ultimately upon the fiieely- 
given consent of its members. Such an aim requires the institutionalization of reasoned 
procedures for the critical and public review of policy; it demands that Judgments of poli- 
cy be viewed not as the lixed privilege of any class or elite but as the common task of all, 
and it requires the supplanting of arbitrary axid violent alteration ^f policy with institu- 
tionally channeled change ordw^d by reasoned persuasion and informed consent.^ 

It conducts its research through an international network of fellows and associates, as follows: 

Honorary Fellows 

Max Black, Professor of Philosophy, Cornell University, Ithaca, NV 

Robert Ennis. Director, Illinois Thinking Project, University of Illinois, Champaign, IL 

Edward M. Glaoer, Psychologist, Founder, Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, Los 
Angeles, CA 

Mathew Llpman, Professor of Philosophy, Founder and Director, Institute for the Advancement of 
Philosophy for Children, Moritclair, NJ 

Israel Schefikr, Thomas Professor of Education and Philosophy, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 

Michael Scrlven, Professor of Philosophy, University of Western Australia, Nedlands, Australia 

Research Associates 

J. Anthony Blair, Professor of Philosophy, University of Windsor, Ontario, Canada 

Carl Jensen, Associate Professor of Communications Studies, Sonoma State University, Rohnert 
Park, CA 

Ralph Johnson, Professor of Philosophy, University of Windsor, Ontario, Canada 

Don Lazere, Professor of English, California Polytechnic State University, San Luis Obispo, CA 

Peny Wcddle, Professor of Philosophy, California State University, Sacramento. CA 

Ian Wright, Professor of Education, University of British Columbia. British Columbia. Canada 

Joel Rudinow, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Sonoma State University, Rohnert Park, CA 

Teaching Associates 

Carl Jensen, Center Research Associate 
Don Lazere, Center Research Associate 
Richard Paul, Director 

Dianne Romain, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, Sonoma State University 
Douglas Martin, Associate Professor of Chemistry, Sonoma State University 
Joel Rudinow, Center Research Associate 

♦Israel Schefflcr. Reason and Teaching 1973, (Bobbs-Mcrril Co, Inc.) page 137. 
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Research Assistants 

A. J. A. Binker, Sonoma State University 
Ken Adamson, Sonoma State University 

Director 

Richard W. Paul, Center for Critical Hiinking and Moral Critique and Professor of Philosophy, 
Sonoma State University 

The work of the Center includes an annual international Conference on Critical Thinking and 
Education: Master's Degree in Education with emphasis in Critical Thinking; Supplementary 
Authorization Program in the teaching of critical thinking (under the Single Subject Waiver 
Credential Program?of the State of California); insenrlce programs in the teaching of critical 
thinking; Research Intern program (for graduate students in the field of critical thinking and 
moral critique); a resource center for the distribution of tests, documents, position papers; and 
research in the field of critical thinking and moral critique and in the reform of education based 
upon the teaching of reasoning and critical thinking skills across the curriculum. Other recent 
contributors include the historian Henry Steele Commager and George H. Hanford, President of 
the College Board. 

Center for Critical Thinking and Moral Critique 
Sonoma State University 
Rohnert Park, CA 94928 
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Our Science Consultant 



Douglas R. Martin is a Professor of both 
Chemistry and Education at Sonoma State 
University* Rohert Park» California* After 
receiving his Ph*D* In Physical Chemistry 
from the University of California at Berkeley* 
he taught biology* chemistry* and physics at 
the high school level for five years* During 
this time* his theoretical and practical inter- 
ests in reasoning development, particularly in 
the Work of Jean Piaget* led to publications in 
Journals like The Physics Teacher and..the 
Journal of Chemical Education. He subse* 
quently taught in the sciences and in philoso* 
phy of science at the university level. 

Professor Martin is actively involved with science education in several ways. He 
has directed two National Science Foundation-funded projects and has been 
involved with several others* These projects have been concerned with issues 
ranging from curriculum development to inservice teacher education and from 
the elementary grades to high school* Professor Martinis research interests focus 
on students* naive understanding of basic science concepts and how this naive 
understanding influences their ability to understand concepts and relationships 
more accurately* He is also concerned with imderstanding how the goals of the 
critical thinking movement are best expressed in science education* 

His publications include: 

1. "A Primer on 21cmcntaiy Science," monograph published In curricular materials developed for Project 
MAST, an elementary science curriculum project supported by the National Science Foundation. 1988. 

2. "Encouraging Critical Thought: Alternative Problem Forms," Ttw Plujsics Teac/ier, 26, 5, 1988. 

3. Teacher Helping Teachers In Science," Teacher EduccUtoaguarteHy, Summer, 1987. 

4. "Critical Thinking In Science Through the Construction of Meaning," accepted for publication In the 
Proceedings of the Fourth International Conference on Critical Thinking and Moral Critique. Sonoma Stale 
University. 1986. 

5. "Status of the Copcmlcan Theory Before Galileo. Kepler, and Newton," American Journal of Physics, 52, 
982. 1984. 

6. '^How Far Can You Sec?' An Activity Involving Approximate Reasoning," Vie Physics Teaciier, 20, 318, 
1982. 

7. "A Plagetlan >^proach to Physics Teaching," 7}\e Physics Teacher, 18, 34, 1980. 

8. "A Group-Admlnlstercd Reasoning Test for Classroom Use," Journai of Chemical Education, 56, 179, 1979, 





The Director of the Center 

Richard W. Paul, the director of the Center for 
Critical Thinking, is widely recognised as a 
major leader in the national and international 
critical t h^wfcim moTcments. His views on criti- 
cal th<n V<"g hare been canvassed in The New 
York Times, Education Week, The Chronicle of 
Higher Educatiojif American Teacher, 
Newsweek, and U.S. News and World Report. 
Besides pvdblishing seminal articles in the field, 
he has^organixed two national and seven inter- 
national conferences on critical thinking. He 
has given invited lectures at many universities 
and colleges, including Harvard. University of 
Chicago. University of Illinois. The University of 
Amsterdam, and the University of CosU Rica, 
as well as workshops and lectures on critical 
thinking in every region of the country. 

Professor Paul has been the recipient of numer- 
ous honors and awards, including most recently 
being named -distinguished philosopher" (by the Council for Philosophical 
Studies. 1987). O. C. Tanner lecturer in Humanities (by Utah SUte University. 
1986). Lansdowne Visiting Scholar (by the University of Victoria. 1987). and the 
Alfred Korsybski Memorial Lecturer (by the Insitute for General Semantics. 1987). 
He has been selected for inclusion in Who's Who in American Education. 

Professor Paul has been active in helping to develop the concept of critical think- 
ing being used to design tests in critical thinking (K-12) by the State Department 
of EducaUon in California and is working with Edward M. Glaser in revising the 
Watson-Glaser CHtical Thinking Appraisal. As part of his work with Dr. Glaser. 
Richard Paul is developing a test for fairmindedness. 

Professor Paul received his Ph.D. in Philosophy from the Universtiy of California at 
Santa Barbara. He spent his last year at Cambridge University in England working 
with John Wisdom. His dissertation. Logic as Theory of Validation, is a critique of 
formal logic as a tool for the analysis of everyday reasoning. It set the stage for his 
involvment in the critical thinking movement, in which he is playing a major role. 

Richard Paul is Professor of Philosophy at Sonoma State University. Rohnert 
Park. California. His many publications on critical thinking include: 

1 Critical Thinking Handbook: K XA Guide for I^modelling Usson Plans in Language Arts. Social Studies 
and Science Co-authors: A.J.A. Binkcr. Maria Charbonncau. Published by the Center for Critical Tliinking 
and Moral CriUquc. 1987. 

2. Criticai Thinking !Iand}x)ok: 4 6 Co-authors: A.J.A. Binkcr. and Karen Jensen. Center For Critical TJiinking 
and Moral Critique, Rohnert Park. CA. 1987. 

3. Criticai Thinking Hanbook: 6 9 Co-authore: A J. A. Binkcr. Douglas MarUn. Chris Vetnino. & Ilcldi Kreklau 
Center For Critical Thinking and Moral Critique. Ftohnert Park. CA. 1989. 

4. -CriUcal Thinking: Fundamental to EducaUon for a Free Soclciy: Educatiorml Leadership. September 1984. 
Ronald Brandt, editor. 

5. -CriUcal Thinking and the Critical Pcrson/Thinktng: Pmgress in Research and Teaching, by l-Jiwrencc 
Erlbaum Associates, Inc. Publishers: Perkins, et al.. editors. 

6. -Dialoclcal Thinking: Critical Thought EssenUal to the Acquisition of Rational Knowledge and Vi^ssion' 
Teac}^ Thinking Skills: Theory and Practice, by W. H. Freeman & Company. I^ubllshers, Joan liaron and 
Robert Steinberg, editors. 1987. 

7. -The Critteal Thinking Movement In I iistorical VerspccUvc' Naiional Fonmx Winter 1985. Stephen White, editor 

8. -Teaching CriUcal Thinking In the 'Strong* Sensci a Focus on Self-Oeceptlon. World Views, ixnd a 
DIalccUeal Mode of Analysis'/n/ormol Logic. May 1982. J. Anthony Blair and Ralph Johnson, editors 

9. -Ethics Without IndoctrinaUon," Educational Leadership, May 1988* llonal Brandt, editor 
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